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TLTU MAN KrowLEDGE has been di- 
ſtributed by Philoſcphers into dif- 1 
ferent Branches, and into more or fewer 


Diviſions, according to the more or leſs 
a2. . extenſive 


11 


exten vs Views, which they have taken of 
the various Subjects of Human Enquiry: 
A great Philoſopher * has 
laid it out into three general 
Provinces, His roR V, PoEIRx, 
and PHILOSO HV; which he refers to three 
ſeveral Powers of the Mind, MEMokv, 
IuAOIxATIOx, and REA Ox. Memory ſtores 
up Facts, or Ideas which are the Materials 
of Knowledge. Imagination ranges and 
combines them into different 1 al 
or Pictures. Rea/cn ubſerves their Diffe- 
rences, Connections, and mutual Rela- 
tions, and argues concerning them. 
Ihe liſt is the proper Buſi - 
neſs of PH1i.os0pay, which has 
been defined, the ** Knowledge 
0 of whatever exiſts,” or the Science of 
t 7hings Human and Divine.” Accord- 
ing to this Definition, its Object compre- 
hends the Univerſe or I hole of Things. It 
traces whatever can be known ly Man 
concerning the Deity and his Worb, their 
Natures, Lowers, Operations, and Con- 
nections. 3 


| Phrtitioniof 
Knowledge. 


Philoſophy in 
gen. ral. | 


Therefore to give our Defi- 
nition more Preeifion, PRIi- 
L. SoPHY may be defined, the 

| | Knot 


. Vid. Bacon. Aug. . Lib. I. cap. »- 


Pivijſ on of . 
Phiiojophy. 


1 
Knowledge of the Univerſe, or of Nature, 
and of its Powers, Operations and Con- 
nections, with juſt Reaſonings 

deduced from thence. Natural Natural. 
Philoſophy inveſtigates the Pro- 
perties and Operations of Bd 

or Matter. Moral Philoſophy Moral. 
contemplates Human Nature, © 

its Moral Powers and Connections, and from 
| theſe deduces the Laws of Action; and is 
defined more ſtrictly the“ Science of Man- 
« ERS or Dur v, which it traces from 
„Man's Nature and Condition, and ſhews 
to terminate in his Happineſs.” There- 

fore it is called Ethics Diſciplina Morum. 
In fewer Words, it is the“ Knowledge of 

£ Dury and FElIcirv, or the Art of 
 * being virtuous and happy.” 
It is denominated an Azr, 

as it contains aSyſtem of Rules Hewar Atti. 
for becoming virtuous and hap- 
y. Whoever practiſes theſe Rules, by ſo ; 
doing, attains an habitual Power and Fa- 
cility of becoming virtuous and 5 * 
is likewiſe called a SCIENCE, © 
as it deduces thoſe Rules from 
the Principles and Connections 
: of o our Nature, and proves that the Obſer- 
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| How a 
Science. 
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FEE 
yance of them is productive of our Hap- 
pineſs. 

It is an Art, and Science of the high- | 
eeſt Dignity, Importance, and 
I Objet, ILſe. Its Object is Man's Duty, 
| tor his Conduct in the ſeveral 
Moral Capacities and Connec- 
Jes Office. tions which he ſuſtains. Its Of-- 
ice is to direct that Conduct, 
to ſhew whence our Obligations ariſe and 
FH where they terminate. Its Le, 
Its En. or End, is the Attainment of 
ts Means. Happineſs; and the Means it 
_ . . employs are Rules for the 

right Conduct of our Moral Powers. 
1 As every Art and Science is 
* l more or leſs valuable, as it 
Arts and contributes more or leſs to our 
Sclences. Happineſs, this Moral Art or 
Science which untolds our Duty and Hap- 
pineſs, muſt be a proper Canon or Stan-. 
dard, by which the Dignity and Impor- 
tance of every other Art or Science are 
to be aſcertain'd, It is therefore preemi- 
nent above all others; it is that Maſter- 
Art, that Maſter-Stience, which weighs 
their reſpective Merns, od; uſts their 
Rank in the Scale of Gs. pre- 
_ 4cribes their ee, and ſoperinends 
8 their 


; 1 
their Efficacy and Application in Hun an 
Life. Therefore Moral Philoſophy has 
been honoured with the glofious Epithets 
of the Diretreſs of Life, the Miftrejs of 
Mannets, the Inventreſs of Laws and Cul- 
tare, the Guide to Virtue and Happineſs, . 
without ſome degree of which Man were 
a Savage, and his Life a Scene of Barba- 
rity and Wretchedneſs, _ E 
Having thus ſettled the Subject and End 
of the Science, the Elements of which 
we are attempting to diſcover, and ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinguiſned it from all others, it 
ſeems proper next to fix the 
Mei bod of proſecuting it. Mo- The Metbod. 
ral Philoſophy has this in m-. 
mon with Natural Philoſophy, that it ap- 
peals to Nature or Fact; depends on Ob- 
ſervation, and builds its Reaſonings on 
plain uncontroverted Experiments, or up- 
on the fulleſt Induction of Particulars of 
which the Subject will admit. We muſt 
obſerve; in both theſe Sciences, Quid fa- 
ciat & ferat Natura; how Nature is af- 
fected, and what her Conduct is in ſuch 
and ſuch Circumſtances. Or in other 
words, we muſt collect the Phenomena, 


or Appearances of Nature in any given In- 


| ſtance; trace theſe to ſome General Prin- 
_ A 4 5 ciples, 


— 
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ciples, or Lats of Operation; and then 
apply theſe Principles or Laws to the ex- 
plaining of other Phenomena. =» 

Therefore Moral Philoſophy enquires, 
not how Man might have been, but how 
he is conſtituted ; not into what Principles, 
or Diſpaſitions his Actions may be artfully 
reſolved, but 'from what Principles and 
Dif poſitions they actually flow; not what 
he may, by Education, Habit, or foreign 
Influence, come to be, or do, but what by 
his Nature, or Original Conſtituent Prin. 
ciples he is formed to be and do. We diſ- 
cover the Office, U/e or Deſtination of any 
Work, whether natural or artificial, by 
obſerving its Structure, the Parts of which 
it conſiſts, their Connection or joint Ac- 
tion. It is thus we underſtand the Office 
and U/z of a Watch, a Plant, an Eye, or 
Hand. It is the ſame with a Living Crea- 
ture, of the Rational, or Brute Kind. There- 
fore to determine the Office, Duty, or De- 
Hination of Man, or in other words what 
his Buſineſs is, or what Condut? he is 
obliged to purſue, we muſt inſpect his Con. 
Aitution, take every Part to pieces, ex- 
amine their mutual Relations one to the 
other, and the common Effort or Ten- 


dency of the Whole. 4 5 1 e 


WEE 
SECTION I 


WE Man and his Camelion. 


TN giving a rude Sketch « or Hiſtory i in 
Miniature of Man, we muſt remem- 
buy that he riſes from ſmall Beginnings, 
unfolds his Faculties and Diſpoſitions by 
degrees; as the Purpoſes of Life require 
their Appearance, advances, ſlowly thro? 
different Stages to Maturity, and when he 
has reached it, gradually declines till he 
ſinks into the Grave. Let us accompany 
him in his Progreſs through theſe ſucceſ- 
ſive Stages, and mark the Principles which 
actuate, and the Fortunes which attend 
him in each, that we may have a full 
View of him in each. N 
Man is born a weak, help- Foe 
leſs, delicate Creature, unpro- tas fant 
vided with Food, Cloathing, 
and - whatever elſe is neceſſary for $ub- 
ſiſtence, or Defence. And yet, expoſed 
as the Infant is to numberleſs Wants and 
Dangers, he is utterly incapable of ſup- 
_ plying the Former, or ſecuring himſelf 
__ the /azter, But though thus feeble 
| A 5 | and. 


( 10 |] 
and expoſed, he finds immediate and ſure 
Reſources in the Affection and Care of his 
Parents, who refuſe no Labours, and 
forego no Dangers, to nurſe and rear up 
the tender Babe. By theſe powerful In- 
ſtincts, as by ſome mighty Chain, does 
Nature link the Parent to the Child, and 
form the ſtrongeſt Moral Connelion on his 
Part, before the Chi'd has the leaſt Ap- 
prehenſion of it. Hunger and Thirft, with 
all the Senſations that accompany or are 
connected with them, explain themſelves 
by a Language ſtrongly expreſſive, and 
irreſiſtibly moving. As the ſeveral Senſes 
bring in Notices and Informations of ſur- 
rounding Objects, we may perceive in 
the young Spectator, early Signs of a 
growing Wonder and Admiration. Bright 
s and ſtriking Sounds are beheld 
and heard with a ſort of Commotion and 
Surprize. But without reſting on any, 
he eagerly paſſes on from Object to Ob- 
ject, ſtill pleaſed with whatever is moſt 
new. Thus the Love of Novelty is form- 
ed, and the Paſſion of Wonder kept awake. 
By degrees he becomes acquainted with 
the molt familiar Objects, his Parents, his 
Brethren, and thoſe of the Family who 
are moſt converſant with him, He con- 
if | 1 tracts 
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tracts a Fondneſs for them, is uneaſy when 
they are gone, and charmed to ſee them 
again. Thoſe Feelings become the Foun- | - 
dation of a Moral Attachment on uy Sy 
and by this rocal Sympathy he forms 
the ae Ane wht his Parents, 
Brethren, and other Members of the Fa- 
mily. Hence he becomes intereſted in 
their Concerns, and feels Foy or Grief, 
Hope, or Fear on their Account, as well 
as his own. As his Affectious now point 
beyond himſelf to others, he is denomi- 
nated a good or il Creature, as he ſtands 
well or ill affected to them. Theſe then 
are the firſt Links of the Moral Cbain, 
the early Rudiments, or Out- lines of his 
a his firſt rude 135 a Aran 
Agency, Freedom, Manhood: Ne 
"When he begins to make 
EufBom from the Nurſery, 2 at 
and extend his Acquaintance _ 
abroad, he forms a little Circle of Compa- 
niohs, engages with them in Play, or in 
queft of Adventures; and leads, or is led 
by therm, as his Genius is more or leſs. 
aſpiring. Though this is properly the 
Seaſon in which Appezite and Paſſion have 
the Iſcendant, yet his Imagination and In- 
rellectua Powers open apace; and as the 
various 
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various Images of things paſs before the 


Mental Eye, he forms a Variety of Taſtes; 
reliſhes ſome things and diſlikes others, as 
his Parents, Companions, and a thoufand 
other Circumſtances lead him to combine 
' agreeable, o r diſagreeable Sets of Ideas, 
or repreſent bo him Objects in alluring or 
odious Li hts. 5 SO op 
* „r As his Views are enlarged, his Alive 
= 5 Social Powers expand themſelves in 
0 the Ae a Aion, of Ini 
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tachments ad Dias + ſucceed 
each other. He compares Things, diſtin- 
F —  guilhes Actions, judges of Characters, 
R and loves or hates them, as they ap 
N j well or il] affected to himſelf, or to Foſs 
he holds dear. Mean while he ſoon grows 
Fe, | ſenſible of the Conſequences of his own 
IR Actions, as they attract Applauſe, or bring 
Contempt; he triumphs. in the former, 
5 and is aſhamed of the latter; wants to 
= hide them, and bluſhes. when they are 
NH diſcovered. By means of theſe Powers 
he becomes a fit Subject of Culture, ; the 


Moral Tie! 18 drawn 8 be feels ohne | 
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he is accountable for his Conduct to others 


as well as to himſelf, and thus is e 
ripening for Society and Action. 


As Man advances from 


Childbood- to Youth, his Paſ- Hs Tauths 


ſions as well as Perceptions 

take a more extenſive Range. New Senſes 
of Pleaſure invite him to new Purſuits; 
he grows ſenſible to the Attractions of 
Beauty, feels a peculiar Sympathy with 


the Sex, and forms a more tender kind of 

experienced. „ 
This becomes the Cement of a new Moral 
Relation, and gives a ſofter, Turn to his 


Attachment than he has yet 


3 (0 & #® *% 


Paſſions and Behaviour. In this turbulent 
Period he enters more deeply into a Rei 
of Friendſhip, Company, Exerciſes and Di- 
verſions ',, the Love of Truth, of Imitation 
and of. De/jgn grows upon him; and as 
bis Connections ſpread among his Neigh- 

bours, Fellow-Citizens and Countrymen, 


bis Thirſt of Praiſe, Emulation, and Social 


Aﬀettions grow more intenſe and active. 
Mean while, it is impoſſible for him to 
have lived thus long without having be- 


come ſenſible of thoſe more auguſt Sig- 
natures of Order, Wiſdom, and Good- 
neſs, which are ſtamped on the viſible 
Creation; 3. and of thale ſtrong Suggeſtions 


within. 
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1 
within himſelf of a Parent-Mind, the 
Source & all Intelligence and Beauty; and 
Object as well as Source of that Activity, 
and thoſe Aſpirations which ſometimes 
rouze his inmoſt Frame, and carry him 
out of himſelf to an all-mighty and all- 
governing Power: Hence ariſe thoſe Sen- 
timents of Reverence, and thoſe Affections 
of Graritnde, Reſignation, and Love, which 
link the Soul with the Author of Nature, 
and form that moſt ſublime and god-like 
of all Connections. 9 
1 Man wing now reached 
Hood N is Prime, either new Paſſions 

5 ſucceed, or the old Set are 
und up to an higher Pitch. For, grow- 
ing more ſenſible of his Connection with 
the Public, and that particular Commu- 
nity to which he more immediately be- 
longs ; and taking withal a larger Profpe&t 

of Human Life, and its various Wants 
and Enjoyments, he forms more intimate 
_ Friendſhips, graſps at Power, courts Ho- 
nour, lays down cooler Plans of Intereſt, 
and becomes more attentive to the Con. 
cerns of Society; he enters into Family- 
Connections, and indulges thoſe Charities 
/ which arife from thence. The reignng- 
| "FROG. of __ Period, nn 8 
1 him 
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him to provide for the Decays of Life: 
and in it Compaſſion and Gratitude exert „ 
their influence in urging the Man, nor 
in full Vigour, to requite the Affection 

c 2 Care of his Parents, by ſupplying 

their Wants and alleviating their Lnifivy 
mities. | 
Act length nent i verges | 
downward, and Old Ages creeps Old g e . 
on apace with its Anxiety, Lobe 
f Eaſe, Intereſtedneſs, Fearfulneſs, Fore- 
fight, and Love of Offspring. The Expe- 
rience of the Aged is formed to direct, 
and their Coolneſs to temper the Heat of _ 
Youth ; the former teaches them to look © © 
back on paſt Follies, and the latter to look | 
forward into the Conſequences of Things, 
and provide againſt the worſt . Thus 
every Age has its peculiar Genius and Set 
of Paſſions, correſponding to that Period, 
and moſt conducive - to the. Proſperity of 
the reſt. And thus are the #ants of one 
Period ſupplied by the Capacities of an- 
other, and the Weaknefſes of one Age 
tally to the Paſſions of another. 


Beſides theſe, there are other = 
Paſſions and Affections of a 2 7 . 
** ee Nature, not t pe- 


culiar 
F See Hor. 1 Art. Poet. | 


| ; [ Ny: "Y 

| euliar to one Period, but belonging to 
. every Age, and acting more or leſs in every 
1 ae, Breaſt throughout Life: Such are, Self- 
„ - | Love, Ben#volence, Love of T ife, Honour, 
* . * Shame, Hope, Fear, Deſire, Averſion, Joy, 
| Sorrow, Anger, and the like. The two 
' firſt are Aſfections of a cooler Strain, one 
pointing to the Good of the Individual, 
the other to that of the Species; Foy and 
Sorrom, Hope and Fear, ſeem to be only 
Modifications, or Exertions of the ſame 
98832 Affections of Love and Hatred, 
Defire and Avenſion, ariſing from the dif- 
ferent Circumſtances or Poſition of the 
Object deſired or abhorred, as it is pre- 
ſent or abſent. From theſe likewiſe ariſe 
other Secondary, or Occaſional Paſſions, 
which depend, as to their Exiſtence and 
ſ ſeveral Degrees, upon the Original Af- 

fections being gratified or diſappointed, 
as Anger, Complacence, Confidence, Fealouſy, 
| Love, Hatred, Dejection, Exultation, Con- 
tentment, Diſguſt, which do not form Lead- 

ui Paſſions, but rather hold of them. 

m_— Buy theſe ſimple, but power- 
he 08 Springs, whether periodical 
or. fed, the Life of Man, weak 
and indigent as he is, is preſerved and ſe- 


eured, and the — is prompted to a 
conſtant 


„ 
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b 
n Round of Action, even to ſup- 
- . ply hiSpwn numerous and ever: returning 
Wants, and to guard againſt the various 

Dangers and Evils to which he is obnoxi- 

_ ous. By theſe Links, Men are connected vl 
with each other, formed into Families, 
drawn into particular Communities, and 
all united, as by a common League, into | 
one Syſtem or Body, whoſe Members feel 
and ſympathize one with another. By this 
admirable Adjuſtment of the Conſtitution 
of Man to his State, and the grad ual Evo- 

lution of his Powers, Order is maintained, 
Society upheld, and Human Life filled 
with that Variety of Paſſion and Action, 

which at once enliven and diverſify it. 

This is a ſhort Sketch of n 
the Principal Movements of the He Power, 
Human Mind. Yet, theſe _ 

Movements are not the Whole of Man: 
they impel to Action, but-do not direct 

it; they need s Regulator to guide their 
Motions, to meaſure and apply their 
Forces. And accordingly they have one 
that naturally ſuperintends and/direfFs' their 
Action. We are conſcious of a Principle 
within us, which examines, compares and 
weighs Things, notes the Differences, ob- 
ferves the Forces, and foreſees the Con- 

ſequences 
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138 ſequences of Affections and Actions. By 
8 | this Power we look back on paſt Times, 
and forward into Futurity, gather Expe- 
riences, eſtimate the real and comparative 
Value of Objects, lay out Schemes, con- 
trive Means to execute them, and ſettle 
„. the whole Order and Oeconomy of Life. 
ef This Power we commonly diſtinguiſh by 
* the Name of RE ASO, or REFLECTION, | 
5 the Buſineſs of which is not to ſuggeſt 
M / any original Notices or Senſations, but to | 
_ range, and make Deductions 
| om them. | 
5 De judging We are intimately conſcious 
| ” 2 wing of another Principle within us, 
; which approves of certain Sen- 
| timents, Paſſions and Afions, and diſap- 
proves of their Contraries. In conſequence 
of the Deciſions of this inward Judge, we 
ö denominate ſome Actions and Principles 
1 of Conduct, right, honeſt, good, and others 
| wrong, diſhoneſt, ill. The former excite 
i dur 'Efteem, Moral Complacence, and Aﬀec- 
| ion, immediately and originally of them- 
i + . ſelves, without regard to their Conſe- 
= quences, and whether they affect our In- 
7 tereſt or not. The latter do as naturally 


i © and neceffarily call forth our Contempt, 
| 
| 


— 
; _ 
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Scorn, and Averſion. That Power, by 
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which we perceive this Difference in Af 


fections and Actions, and feel a conſe- 
quent Reliſh or Diſlike, is commonly 
called ConsCiENCE, or the Mok AL Sens, .. 
Whether ſuch a Power belongs to human A 
Nature or not, muſt be referred to every ; 
one's Experience” of what e within. 
himſelf. 

Theſe two Powers of Rees TheſePoavers d vr 
and Conſcience, are evidently Seren 


from K. 
Principles different in Nature feftions. 


and Mind from the Paſſions and 5 
Affections. For the Paſſions are mere 
Force” or Power, blind Impulſes, acting vio- 
lently and without Choice, and ultimately 
tending each to their reſpective Objects, 
without regard to the Intereſt of others, 
or of the whole Syſtem. Whereas the 
Directing and Judging Powers diſtinguiſh | 
and aſcertain the different Forces, mutual 
Proportions and Relations, which the 
Paſſions bear to each other and to the 
Whole; recognize their ſeveral Degrees of 
Merit, and judge of the whole Temper 
and Conduct, as they reſpect either the 
Individual or the Species ; and are capable 
of directing or retraining the blind Im- 
pulſes of Paſſion in a due Conſiſtency one 
with the . and a regular Subordina- 

. tion 
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tion to the Whole Syſtem. —Let this Dif- 


ference be remembered, 


'1 Divifon of This is ſome Account of the 


the Paſſuns. Conſtituent Principles of our 
Nature, which, according to | 
their different Mixtures,Degrees, and Pro- | 
. portions, mould our Character and ſway F 
| [4 our Conduct in Life. In reviewing that 


large Train of Affections which fill up 


1 | the different Stages of Human Life, we | 
FR 1 this obvious Diſtinction among 
_  "__ them; that ſome of them reſpect the Good 


of the Individual, and others carry us be- 


called Private, and the latter Public At- 
| fections. Of the firſt Sort are Love of Life, 


the laſt are Compaſſion, Gratitude, Friend- 


hip, Natural Affection, and the like. Of 
the Private Paſſions , ſome reſpect mere- 


Paſſions. The former ſort therefore, be- 


_— Their Difference will be marked afterwards. 


* 


- yond Ourſelves to the Good of the Species, 
or Kind. The former have therefore been | 


of Pleaſure, of Power, and the like. Of 


ly the Security and Defence of the Creature, 
ſuch as Reſentment, and Fear; whereas 
others aim at ſome Po/itive Advantage or , 
 Deſenſrve Good, as Wealth, Eaſe, Fame. | 


cauſe | 


* Here ave * Paſſions and Afkeclione e Di- | 


yy AA MH v2.4 ww 3aunk tori. 
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tions are adapted to the ſeveral 
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cauſe of this Difference of Objects, may 


be termed Defen/ive Paſſions. [Theſe an- 


| ſwer to our Dangers, aad prompt us to 


avoid them if we can, or boldly to en- 
counter them when we cannot. , 

The other Claſſes of Private Private or 
Paſſions, which purſue private Woetitive 


| poſitive Good, may be called TR 


Appetitive. However we ſhall fill retain 


the Name of Private, in Contradiſtinction 


to the Deſer/ive Paſſions. Man has a great 
Variety of Wants to ſupply, and is ca- 
pable of many Enjoyments, according to 


| the ſeveral Periods of his Life, and the 


different Situations in which he is placed. 


To theſe therefore, a ſuitable Train of 
Private Paſſions correſpond, which en- 
gage him in the Purſuit of whatever is 


neceſſary for his Subſiſtence, or Welfare. 


Our Public or Social Aﬀec- Public 75 


2. 
Social Connettions and Relatious # 


Frhich we bear to others, by matcighs U. us 
enſible of their Dangers, and intereſting. 
Is in their Wants, and ſo prompting us 
Fo ſecure them againſt one, and ſupply the 
ther. | : 
 Whetherthis hiſtoric Draught The Appeal. 
f Man, and of that Groupe 0 


of 
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of Figures and Connections with which 
he is environed be juſt or not, is a Matter, 
not ſo much of Reaſoning, as common 
Senſe and common Experience. There- 
fore let every one conſult his Experience 
of what he. feels within, and his Know- 
ledge of what is tranſacted abroad, in the 
little, or the great World in which he lives; 
and by that Experience, and that Know- 
ledge, let the Picture be acknowledged 
Juſt, or pronounced the Contrary. For 


to that Experience, and to that Know- 


ledge, and to theſe alone, the Deſigner 
appeals. 

This 1s 1 firſt Step then to diſcover | 
the Duty and Deſtination of Man, the hav- 
ing analyzed the Principles of which he 
4s compoſed. It is neceſſary, in the next 
place, to conſider in what Order, Propor- 


lion, and Meaſure of thoſe inward Prin- 
ciples, Virtue, or a ſound Moral Temper, 
and right Conduct conſiſts; that we may 


diſcover whenee Moral Obligation ariſes. 


r 


requiſi for the obtaining its End, we call 
it defedtive; if it has too much, ſo as ta 
be carried beyond it, we ſay it is over- 


reach the Scope, we eſteem it right, and 


to anſwer their original Deſign, 
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Of Duty, or Moral Obligation. 


2 is by the Bains Dgſꝑn of 
Porter or Mavement, f poor. - 
that we muſt direct its Motions, 
and eſtimate: the Degree of Force neceſſary 
to its juſt Action. If it want the Force 


charged; and in either Caſe it is 
and ill-contrived. If it has juſt enough to 


as it ſhould be. Let us apply this: Rea- 


ſoning to the Paſſions. 
The Defence and Security of Meaſure af 0 
the Individual being the > ent 2 


of the defmſive Paſſions, that 
Security and Defence muſt be * Mea ſure 
of their Srrengibh or Indulgence. If they 


are ſo weal as to prove inſufficient for that 


End, or if they carry us beyond ir, i. e. 


| raiſe unneceſſary Commotions, or conti- 


nue longer than is needful, they are unſſt 


fore are in an unſound and unnatural State. 


The | 


1 Meaſure 1 


and there» 
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has nothing deſirable in it, nor can we 
give way to either without painful Senfa- 
tions. Without a certain Degree of them 
we are naked and expoſed. With too 


ſerable, and often injurious to others. 


Exceſs of Fear, inſtead oſ ſaving us in 
2 Danger, gives it too formidable an Ap- 


ing to the (beſt Means of Preſervation, 
and diſarms us of Courage, our natural 
— Armour. Fool-hardine/s, which is a Want 


5 Reſentment, by the Violence of its Com- 
1 motion, robs us of that Preſence of Mind 


jury, and inclines us to purſue the Ag- 
1 greſſor with more Severity than Self. de- 
r fence requires. Piſillanimity, or the Want 
of a juſt Indignation againſt Wrong, leaves 
us quite unguarded, and ſinks the Mind 


into apaſſive enervating Tameneſs. There- 
= fore, 10 keep the defenſtve Palſions aul y 
proportion d to dur Dangers, is their na- 
FE. tural Pitch * [I bnout??; os oo 6 or 

S724 * he 
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The Exerciſe of Fear or of Reſeniment, 


high a Proportion of them we are mi- 


. Thus Comardice or Timidity, which is the 


arance, makes us incapable of attend- 


of a due meaſure of Fear, leads us heed- 
leſly into Danger, and lulls us into a per- 
nicious Security. Revenge, i. e. exceſſive 


Vvhich is often the beſt Guard againſt. In- 


* 
— 2 % 
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The private Paſſions lead us Meaſure of 
to purſue ſome poſitive Species - 2 
of private Good. That Good * ; 
therefore, which is the Object and End of 
each, muſt be the Meaſure of their reſpec- 
tive Force, and direct their Operation. It 
they are too weak or //uggiſh to engage us 


in the Purſuit of their ſeveral Objects, they 


are evidently deficient; but if they defeat 
their End by their /mpetug/ity, then are they 
| ſtrained beyond the Juſt Tone of Nature. 


Thus Vanity, or an exceſſive Paſſion for Ap-. oo 


| plauſe, betrays into ſuch Meanneſſes and 
ſuch little Arts of Popularity, as makes 
us forfeit the Honour we fo anxiouſly 
court. On the other hand, a total Tndif- 
ference about the Eſteem of Mankind, re- 
moves a ſtrong Guard and Spur to Virtue, 
and leaves the Mind open to the moſtaban- 
doned Proſecutions. Therefore, 70 keep 
% our private Paſſions and Deſires propor- 
« tioned to our WAN rs, is the juſt Meaſure - 
% and Pitch of this Claſs of Aﬀetions.” 
The defenſive and private 15 | 
Paſſions do all agree in gene- f 
ral, in their Tendency or Con- | 
duciveneſs to the Intereſt or Good of the 
Individual. Therefore when there is a 
h . Colliſion 
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| Collifion of Intereſt, as may ſometimes 


happen, that Aggregate of Good or Happi- 
2/5, which is compoſed of the particular 
Goods to which they reſpectively- tend, 
muſt be the common Standard by which 
their comparative | Degrees of Strength are 
to be meaſured. That is to ſay, if any 
of them in the Degree in which they pre- 

vail, are incompatible with the greateſt 
Aggregate of Good, or moſt extenſive 


Intereſt, of the asche then are: they 


unequal and diſpropertionate. For, 1 

judging of a particular Stem or Conflitih 
tion of Powers, we call that the ſupreme 
or principal End, in which the Aims of 
the ſeveral Parts or Powers coincide, and 
to which they are ſubordinate, and reckon 


them in due Proportion to each other, and 


right with regard to the Whole, when they 


maintain that Subordination or Subſer- 
viency. Therefore, to proportion our 


<« defenſive and private Paſſions in ſuch 


* meaſure to our Dangers and Wants, as 


& beſt to ſecure the Individual, and ob- 


cc tain the greateſt Aggregate of private 
Good or Happinels, is their juft Ba- 
„ Jance, or comparative Standard i in calc | 


Rk. Competition.” 


* 


In 
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PE like manner, as the pub.  Meajwwe of 
1 or ſocial Affections point Table 
at the Good of others, that Hau. 
Good muſt be the Meaſure of their Force. 
When a particular /ocial Affection, as Gra- 


titude or Friendſhip, which belongs to a 


particular ſocial Connection, viz. that of a 
Benefactor or of a Friend, is too feeble to 
make us act the grateful or friendly Part, 
that Affection being inſufficient to anſwer 
its End, is defectiue and umſound. If, on 
the other hand, a particular Paſſion of this 


Claſs counteract or defeat the Intereſt it 


is deſigned to promote, by its Violence or 
Diſproportion, then is that Paſſion exceſive 
and irregular. Thus natural Affection, if 
it degenerates into a paſſionate: Fondneſs, 
not only hinders the Parents from judging 
coolly of the Intereſt of their Offspring, 
but — 2 leads them into a moſt partial : 
and pernicious Indulgence. 

As every kind Affection Cullifen of 
points at the Good of its par- /ociat Afec- 


@ ticular Object, it is poſſible ©" 


there may be a Collifion of Intereſts or 
Goods. Thus the Regard due to a Friend 


may interfere with that which we owe to 


a Community. In ſuch a Competition of 


K a it is een that the greateſt 
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|: L281 
is to be choſen; and that is the greateſt 
Intereſt, which contains the greateſt Sum 
or Aggregate of public Good, greateſt in 
Quantity as well as Duration. This then 
is the common Standard, by which the re- 
ſpective Forces and Subordinations of the 
ſocial Affections muſt be adjuſted. There- 
fore we conclude, that this Claſs of Af- 
a fections are found and regular, when 
« they prompt us to purſue the Iuteręſt of 
* Individuals in an entire Conſiſtency with 

«© the public Good,” or, in other words, 
« when they are duly pr bee to the 
«© Dangers and Wants of others, and to 
the various Relations in which we ſtand 
<< to Individuals, or to Society.. 
Thus we have found by an Induction 
of Particulars, the. natural Pitch or Te- 
nour of the different Orders of Affection, 
conſidered apart by themſelves. Now as 
the Virtue or Perfection of every * 


lies in following its Nature, or acting 


ſuitably to the juſt Proportion and Har- 
mony of its ſeveral Powers; therefore, 
« the VIRTUE of a Creature endow' d 
« with ſuch Affections as Man, muſt con- 
« fiſt in obſerving, or acting agreeably to 
ec. their natural Pitch and Tenour.” Let 
chis ſuffice at leaſt for its firſt rude Sketch. 
„ 


e muh rene = 


bw 


6. 
But, as there are no inde- FE: 
pendent Affections in the Fa- 5 
bric of the Mind, no Paſſion | 
that ſtands by itſelf, without ſome Rela- 
tion to the reſt, we cannot pronounce .of 


any one conſidered ApARx, that it is either 


too ftrong, or too weak, Its Strength and 
juſt Proportion muſt be , meaſured, not 
only by its Subſerviency to its own imme- 
diate. End, but by the Reſpect it bears to 
the whole Syſtem of Affection. Therefore, 
we ſay a Paſſion. is oo ſtrong, not only 
when it defeats its own End, but when it 
impairs the Force of other Paſſions, which 
are equally neceſſary to form a Temper of 
Mina, ſuited to a certain Oeconomy, or 
State; and too weak, not merely on ac- _ 
count of its Inſufficiency to anſwer its 

End, but becauſe it cannot ſuſtain its Part 


or Office, in the Balance of the whole 


Syſtem. Thus the Love of Life may be 
too firong, when it takes from the Regard 


due to one's Country, and will not allow 


one bravely to encounter Dangers, or even ' 
Death on its Account. Again, the Love 
of Fame may be too weak, when it throws 
down the Fences which render Virtue more 
ſecure, / or weakens the Incentives which 
make it more active and public-ſpirited. 

8 © | It 
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Limits a, I it be aſked, © How far 
2 . „ may the Affections towards 
private Good or Happineſs 
ebe indulged? One Limit was before 
fixed for the particular Indulgences of 
; each, viz, their Subordination to the com- 
mon Aggregate of Good to the private 
Syltem. In theſe therefore, a due Regard | 
is always ſuꝑpaſed to be had to Health, 
Neputution, Furtune, the HFrredom of tion, 
the unimpair d Exerciſe of Neaſan, the calm 
Enjoyment. of one's jelf, which are all pri- 
vate Goods. Another Limit now reſults 
from the Balanceof-Afﬀectionquſt named, 
ix. De Security and Happineſs of others 
or to expreſs it more generally, a Arte 
Affection may be ſafely indulged, when 
by that Indulgence, we do not violate 
the Obligations which reſult from our 
„ higher Relations, or public Connec- 
„ tions & juſt Reſpect cherefote being 
had to cheſe Boundaries, which Nature 
has fixed im the Breaſt of every Man, 
what ſhould limit our Purſuits of private 
Happineſs? Is Nature ſullen and penuri- 
ous f Or does the God of Nature envy 
the HappinckefihisOfepring. 8 
. Collifion v: Whether there 77 
Lutereſts. Colliſion: IRE; between 
| dhe 


the Paſſions, conſidered as par- 


31 
the public and pri vate 8 of Affections, 


or the Hads which-each Claſs has in view. 
will be afterwards conſidered; but where 
there is no Colliſion, there is little or no 

danger of carrying either, but eſpecially 


the public, Affections to Exceſs, provided 
both Kinds are kept ſubordinate to a diſ- 


-creet and cool Se love, and to a calm and 


univerſal Benevolence, which Principles ſtand 


as Guards at the Head of each Syltem. | 
This then is the Conduct of | 
Refale. | 
riculur and ſeparate Forces, carrying us 
out to their reſpective Ends; and this is 
their Balance or Oeconomy, conſidered as 


compound Powers, or Powers mutually re- 


lated, acting in cönjunction towards a 
| common Find, and e as ee, 


ng a Syſtem or I hole. 

Now, whatever adjufts or Siber di- 
maintains this Balance, what- mation e 
ever in the human Conſtitu- Powers. 


tion is formed for dire#ing the Paſſions, fo 
_ as to keep them from defeating their own 


End, or interfering with each other, mutt 


be a Principle of a ſuperior Nature to 
them, and ought to direct their Meaſures, 
_ govern . their Proportions. wo ic 
x B 4 Was 


I 


'-q_I LY 


. be malen 10 the Paſion, and ales 


a 
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ik 1 5 was found that Rzasox or Reflection is 
3 ſuch a Principle, which points out the 


Tendency of our Paſſions, weighs their 


Influence upon private and public Happi- 


nels, and ſhews the beſt Means of attain- 
ing either, It having been likewiſe found, 
that there is another directing or con- 


trouling Principle, which we call Cox- 


$CIENCE, or the Mor ar SENSE, which, 
by a native kind of Authority, judges of 
Aﬀections and Actions, pronouncing ſome 
Juſt and good, and others unjuſt and ill; 


it follows that the Paſſions, which are 


mere Impulſes, or blind Forces, are Prin- 
ciples inferior and ſubordinate to this judg- 

Faculty. THEREFORE, if we would 
8 55 the Order of Nature, i. e. obſerve 
the mutual Reſpects and the Subordina- 
tion which the different Parts cf the 


human Conſtitution bear to one another, 


the Paſſions ought to be ſubjected to the 


Direction and Authority of the lad or 
controuling Principles. 


conclude hogs "201% 


In aohat it this Induction, that The Con- 


conſiſts. Fo 
* ftitution or juſt Oeconomy of 


© human Nature, conſiſts in a regular Sub- 


2g to 


1 


1 


% 


21 merly mentioned ig maintain- 27 
ed z that is to ſay. When the 
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c to the AuTyorITY of Conscienct, 


« and the DR ECTION of Reason.” 
That Subordination is Tegu= Seen * 


than when the Proportion for- _— or 
right Tem 


«© DETENSIVE Paſſions are kept propor- 
< tioned to our DAN ERS; when the 
„ prrvaTE Paſſions are proportioned to 
4 our WanTs ; and, when the Pusric 
4 Aﬀections are adapted to our PusLic 
.< ConnxcTIons, and proportioned to the 
Wants and Dangers of others.“ This 


laſt Branch is expreſſed ſomewhat diffe- 


-rently from the two former, in order to 
include that moſt important Relation in 
which we ſtand, and thoſe indiſpenſible 
Laws of Duty which we owe to the great 
Author of our Nature, who, being ſu- 
premely perfect and happy, has no Wants 


to ſupply, and is obnoxious to no Poſſi- | 


whey of Change. 
But the natural State, or the Human Vir 


ſound and vigorous Conſtitution tus and Per- 
of any Creature, or the juſt 
Oeconomy of its Powers, we call ts Health 
and Perfection; and the acting agreeably to 


fection. 


theſe, its VikTue or GO DNESS. 'THERE- 


FORE, © the HEALTH and PERFECTIO 
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«of Man mift lie in the aforchaid-Sv- - 
<6 PREMACY df CONSCIENCE and REA- 
66 sox, and in the \SuBoRDINATION of 
et the Paſſians to their AurRHORIT Y and 

„ DIRECT. And his. VR Trun or 

. © Goopxxxss muſt conſiſt in ating ngrto- 

0 ably to that Orpzr or Qtconowy?” 

77,44, hat ſuch an Oeconomy of 
formable "i od Mind; and ſuch a: 2 
Kaan. duct of its Powers and Paſ- 
Hons will ſtand the Teſt of Neaſau, can- 
not admit of any Diſpute. For, upon a 
fair Examination into the Conſequences of 
Things, or the Relations and Aptitudes 
of NMaams to Ends, Neuſon evidently de- 
monftrates, and Experience confirms it, 
that To have our : defenſive Paſſions duly 
<< proportioned to our Dangers,” is the 
« ſureſt way to avoid or get clear of them, 

and obtain the Security we ſeek after.” 
| - << To proportion our private Paſſions 

© to our Wants, is the beſt Means to ſup- 
«© ply them; and, to adapt our public 
-* Afettions to our. ſocial Relations, and the 
Good of others, is the moſt effectual 
% Method of fulfilling one, and procuring 
< the other.” In this Senſe therefore, 
VHiirtue may be ſaid to be a Conduct con- 
| < formable to Reaſon,” as Reaſon diſcovers 
11 . | an 


15351 


an n apparent Aptitude in ſuch an Order and 
Ozconomy of Powers and Paſſions,” to an- 
ſwer the End for which they are "Ie 
. formed. 852 | 
the Idea of Moral Obliga- 3 
ion is to be deduced merely between 4g. 
from this Aptitude or Connection 7 meg ay 
between certain Paſſions, or a ve Idea of 
certain Order and Balance of Moral Oh. 
Paſſions, ang certain Ends ob- mes 
rained,” or to be obtained by them, then 
is Reaſon or Refletion, which perceives 
that Aptitude or Connection, the proper 
Judge of Moral Obligation; and on this 
| Sur ion it may be defined, as hath 
been done by ſome, the Connection be- 
tween the Aion and the Motive; for the 
End is the Move, or the final Cauſe, and 
the Affeckion is the Action, or its imme- 
diate, natural Cauſe. A Man, from mere 
Self- love, may be induced to fulfil that 
Obligation, which is founded on the Con- 
nection between the defenſroe Paſtions and 


\ _ "their, Fds, or the private Paſſions anfl 


their” Euds; becauſe in that Caſe his own 
Intereft will prompt him to indulge them 
in the due Fee required. But if 
he has no Affections which point beyond 
himſelf, no Principle but Self lobe, or ſome 

ſuhtle 
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ſubtle Modification of it, what ſhall in- 
tereſt him in the Happineſs of others, 
Where there is no Connection between it 
and his own; or what Senſe can * have 
of Moral Obligation, to promote it? Upon 
this Scheme therefore, without public or 
ſoctal Affection there could be no Motive, 
and conſequently no Moral Obligation to 
a beneficent, diſintereſted Conduct. 
But if the mere Connection between 
certain Paſſions, or a certain Order of Paſ- 
ions, and certain Ends, are what conſti- 
klutes, or gives us the Idea of Moral Obi- 
- . gation, then why may not the Appoſite- 
gnaeſs of any Temper or Conduct, nay, of 

is any Piece of Machinery to obtain its End, 
form an equally ſtrift Moral Obligation ; 
For the Connection and Aptitude are as 
| ftrong and invariable in the latter Inſtances 
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| as in the former. But as this is confound- 
. ing the moſt obvious Differences of things, 
ll we e muſt trace the Idea of Moral Obligation 
| to another and a more natural Source. 
. Let us appeal therefore to 
'2 frem Expe- our inmoſt Senſe and Expe- 

| | eee rience, © How we ſtand af- 
| <4 fected to thoſe different Sets of Paſ- 


e fjons, in the juſt Meaſure and Balance 
«« of which we found a right Temper to 
« conliſt.”? 
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& conlift.” For this is entirely. a Matter 
_ Experience,.in which we muſt examine 
as in any other natural Enquiry, * What 
are the genuine Feelings and Opera- 
& tions of Nature, and what Affections 
Ti c or Symptoms of them pear.” in the 
given Inſtance. ? 
The DEFENSIVE Paſſions, a8 Wiy the 
Anger and Fear, give us rather u, 
Pain than Pleaſure, yet we can- ae 
not help feeling them when | 
provoked by Injury, or expoſed to Harm. 
We account the Creature imperfect that 
wants them, becauſe they are neceſſary to 
his Defence. Nay we ſhould in ſome 
meaſure condemn ourſelves, did we want 
the neceflary Degree of - Re/entment-and 
Caution. But if our Reſentment exceeds 
the Wrong received, or our Caution the 
Evil dreaded, we then blame ourſelves for 
having over- acted our Part. Therefore, 
while we are in Danger, to be totally de- 
ſtitute of them we reckon a b/ameable De- 
Feli, and to feel them in a juſt, i. e. ne- 
ceſſary Meaſure, we approve, as ſuited to 
the Nature and Condition of ſuch a Crea- 
ture as Man. But our Security obtained, 
to continue to indulge them, we not only 
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diſapprove as hurtful, but condemn "28 un- 
man, unbecommyg, and mean-ſpirited: Nor 


will ſuch a Cendut afford any ſelf- 


| -approving Joy, ery” 08 'codlly reflect 
en . L 


Wich ade cb Git Hips 
Why th c Paſſions, ſuch as Love of Life, 
Pleaſurt, Eaſe, and the like, as 
theſe atm at private Good, and are neceſ- 
ſary to the Perfection and Happineſs of 
the Individual, We ſhould reckon any 


Geature defe356?, and even Hamzable, that 
Was deſtitute. of them. Thus, we con- 
det the Man who imprudentiy ruins his 


Fortune, impairs his Health, or expoſes | 
his Life; we not only pity him as an un- 
fortunate Creature, but feel a kind of MO. 
ral Indignariom and Contempt of him, for 
having made himſelf ſuch. On the other 
hand, though a diſereet Self-regard does 
not attract our Eſteem and Veneration, 
yur we approve of it in ſome Degree, in 

an higher and different Degree from what 


3 regard a well-contrived Ma- 
chine, as neceſſary to form a finiſh'd Crea- 
ture, nay to complete the virtuous Cha- 
racter, and as exactly ſuited to our pre- 


eu indigent State. There are ſome Paſ- 
ſons 


* = | 
| ſens, reſpecting prixate Good, romards 
which we eie of Ip 
bation, as the Loue of: Knazwledoe; of 4 
tion, of Honaur, and the lie. Weeflem 
them as Marks of an ingenuous Mind, 
and cannot help thinking che Character in | 
which they are wanting remarkably Au- 
pick and in ſame degree immorul. 
With regard to the stal 
| Affections, as (ompafſien,” na- A, 
tural Aﬀetiion; Friendſhips Bert is) | 
nevolence,” and the like, we r X ve,” ON 
; mire, and love them in bun. and in 
all in whom we diſeover them, with an 
Eſteem and Approbation, if not different 
in kind, yet ſurely far ſuperior in degree 
to what we feel towards the other Paſ- 
fions. Theſe we reckon neceſſary, juſt, 
and excellently fitted to our Structure and 
State; and the Creature which wants 
them we call defective, ill conſtituted, a 
kind of Abortion. | But the public Aﬀec- 
tions we: eſteem as ſelf-worthy, originally 
and eternally amiable. We, approve and 
congratulate ourſelves in proportion as 
we indulge them, and reckon thoſe de- 
Aerving of our Eſteem and "ROY 
who do eb 20h; 


* | 


But 


3 3 
+ Dif = - But among the ſocia/ Aﬀec- 
bt | 1 | pac make an obvious and 
e conſtant Diſtinction, viz. be- 
ard un tween thoſe particular Paſſi- 
* ons, which urge us with a ſud- 
en Violence, and uneaſy kind of Senſa- 
tion, to purſue the Good of their reſpec- 
tive Objects, as Pity, natural Affection, and 
the like; and thoſe calm, diſpaſſionate Af- i 
fections and Deſires, which prompt us 
more ſteadily and uniformly, to promote 
| the Happineſs of others. The former 
we generally call Paſſious, to diſtinguiſh 
them from the other Sort, which go more 
commonly by the Name of Ahecliom, or 
calm Defires. The firſt kind we approve 
indeed and delight in; but we feel ftill 
higher Degrees of Approbation and moral 
Complacence towards the la, and to- 
wards all Limitations of the particular 
1 Inſtincts, by the Principle of univerſal 
01. Henevolence. The more Objects the calm 
10 Affections take in, and the worthier theſe 
= are, their Dignity riſes in proportion, and 
_ "with this our Approbation keeps an exact 
1 Pace. A Character, on the other hand, 
1 which is quite diveſted of theſe public 
n ; Knee which feels no Love for the 
4 Species, 


6 „ — *—— 
* 


| 5 . 2a: 35-1. | 

* but inſtead of it, entertains s Ma- 

lice, Rancour and III-will, we reckon to- 

„ immoral and unnatural... 15 ; 
Such then are the Sentiments and Diſ- if 

ſitions we feel, when theſe ſeveral Or- 

ders of Aﬀetions pals: before the mental - 

— . Eye: i 


d | "Therefore, 5 that _ zin at 
I | 66 "Mott 
which we feel ourſelves. Obligation. | 
s WW © moved, in the manner . 


e “ bove Sefcribads: towards: thoſe Aﬀec- 
r « tions and Paſſions, as they come under” 
1 £ the Mind's Review, and in which we 2 
e are inſtantaneouſly and indeꝑendentlx 
r of our Choice or Volition, prompted 
2 <« to a correſpondent Conduct, we call a 
| * State of Morar OBL1GaTI0N.” Let 
1 us ſuppoſe, for inſtance, a Parent, a Friend, 
a Benefactor, reduced to a Condition of . 
. the utmoſt Indigence and Diſtreſs, and 
char it is in our Power to give them im- 
 & mediate Relief. To what Conduct are 
we abliged? What Duty does Nane 
dictate and require in ſuch a Caſe? At- 
tend to Nature, and Nature will tell, 
will tell with a Voice irreſiſtibly audible 
and commanding to the human Heart, with 
an Authority which no Man can ſilence 
| without 


[ 42 ] 
3 ſelf· condemned, and which 
no Man can elude but at his Peril; 4s That 
« immediate Relief oven to be given.“ 
Again, let a Friend, a Neighbour, or even 


A2 Stranger, have lodged a Depoſit in our 


Hands, and after ſome time reclaim it, no 
ſooner do theſe Ideas of the Confidence 
repoſed in us, and of Property not tranſ- 
ferred, but depofited, occur, than we im- 
mediately and unavoidably feel, and re- 
mze the Oxr ion Tem te reftore it. In 
boch theſe Cafes, we Thould condemn and 
even loath ©ourfelves, if we acted other- 
wiſe, as having done, or omitted doing 
What we ought. not, as having acted be- 
neath the Dignity of our Nature; con- 
to our moſt intimate Senſe of Right 
and Wrong ;—we ſhould” aceuſe ourſelves 
as guilty of Ingratitude, Injuſtice, and 
Inhumanity ;—and be conſcious of defer- 
ving the Cenſure, and therefore dread the 
Reſentment of all rational Beings. — But 
ir complying with the Obligation, we feel 
Joy and Self-approbation,—are conſcious 
of an inviolable Harmony between our 
Nature and Duty, —and think ourſelves 
entitled to the Applauſe of every 50 
N Sonde. 8 | 
| Q 


[43] 


To deſcribe therefore what 72 
we cannot perhaps define, a Obligation 
State of Mor aL OBLIGATION, THINS 
is that State in which a Creature, en- 
2 dued with ſuch Senſes, Powers, and Af- 
6 fefions as Man, would condemn him- 
+ ſelf, and think he deſerved the Con- 
od demination of all others, ſhould he re- 
4 fuſe to fulfil its but would approve 
< himſelf, and expect the Approbation of 
< all others, upon complying with it.. 
And we call him a Mega | ent 
AocznrT, who is in ſuch a Sta 
or is ſubject to Moral Obligation.  PThere- 
fore as Man's Strudture and Connections 
often ſubject him to ſuch a State of Moral 
Obligation, we conchude that he is a Mo- 
RAL AGENT. But as Man may ſometimes 
act without &nowng what he does, as in 
Caſes of Frenzy or Diſeaſe, or in many + 
natural Functions; or knowing what he 


dloes, he may act without Choice or Aﬀec-"V > 2 


- tion, as in Caſes of Neceſſity or Computfion, , / 
therefore to denominatean Ac; rar 45 
tion Moral, i. e. approveable, good ad 
or 1e it muſt be done 44. | 
knowingly and willingly, or from Afton 
and Choice. A moraliy goad Albion then 
is co fulfil a Moral Obligation knowing- 

| I « ly 


a3 


he 17 and willingly.” And a morally bad 
Action, or an immoral Action, is © to vio- 
ce late a Moral Obligation knowingly and 
_ «©-willingly.” | The propoſed Brevity of 
the Enquiry will not admit of entering 
intcthe minuter Diſtinctions of Actions. 
_— As not an Adtion, but a 
* 7 Meral Char, Series of Actions conſtitute à 
E. r CHARACTER; as not an 
and bad. feftion; but a Series of Aﬀec- 
tions conſtirute a Temper, and as we de- 
"nominate things by the groſs, 2 fortiori 
or by the Qualities which chiefly prevail 
in them, therefore we call that a n 
«* rally good Character, in which a Series 
© of morally good Actions prevail ; and that 
4 er good Temper, in which a Series 
4 morally good Affections have the Aſcen - 
„ dant.” A bad Character and bad Tem- 
per are the Reverſe. But where the 
above- mentioned Order or Proportion of 
Paſſions is maintained, there a Series of 
morally good Aﬀettions and Attions will pre- 
vail. TnERE TORE, to maintain that 
Order and Proportion, is to have a 
„ morally good Temper and Character.“ 
But a morally good Temper and Charatter, 
„ is MorRar RECTTrupx, INTEGRITY, 
6 'VieTUs,ortheComeL: ETION OF Dory.” 


m_ 

If it be aſked after all, 

« How we come by the Idea at fcc 
& of Moral Obligation or Du- Idea of . 
« 7y2” We may anſwer, that . Obliga- 
we come by it in the ſame way | 
as by our other original and primary per- 
ceptions. We receive them all from Na- 
ture, or the great Author of Nature. For 
this Idea of Moral Obligation is not a Crea- 
ture of the Mind, or dependent on any 
previous Act of Volition, but ariſes: on 
certain Occaſions, or when certain other 
Ideas are preſented to the Mind, as neceſ- 
ſarily, inſtantaneouſly, and unavoidably, 
as Pain does upon too near an Approach 
to the Fire, or Pleaſure from the Fruition 
of any Good. It does not, for inſtance, 
depend on our. Choice, whether we ſhall 
feel the Obligation to ſuccour a diſtreſſed 
Parent, or to reſtore a Depolit entruſted 
to us, when it is recalled. We cannot 
call this a compound Idea made up of one 
or more ſimple Ideas. We. may indeed, 
nay we muſt, have ſome Ideas antecedent 
to it, e. g. that of a Parent in Diſtreſs 
of a Child, — able to relieve, - of the Re- 
lation of one to the other, - of a Truſt, — 
of Right, Sc. But none of theſe Ideas 
conſtitute the Perception of Obligation. 


This | ; 


[46] 
This is an Idea quite diſtinct from, and 


| ſomething ſuperadded to, the Ideas of the 


Correlatives, or the Relation ſubſiſting 
between them. Theſe indeed, by a Law 
of our Nature, are the Occaſion of ſug- 
geſting 1 it, but they are as totally different 


from it, as Colours are from Sounds. By 


Senſe or Reflection we perceive the Cor- 
relatives, our Memory recals the Favours 
or Depoſit we received, the various Cir- 
cumſtances of the Caſe are Matters of 


# 1 Fact or Experience; but ſome delicate 


inward Organ or Power,” or call it what 
ve pleaſe, does, by a certain inſtantaneous 


25 Sympathy, antecedent to the cool De- 


daten. of Reaſon, and independent of 

ious Inſtruction, Art, or Volition, 
vun vr the Moral Harmony, the living 
irrefftible Charms of Moral Obligation, 
which immediately intereſts the corre- 
ſpondent Paſſions, and promprs us to. 
fulfil avorul Dictates. - 


| The 2 of © We need not AXE wy 


Raa in Danger from the Quickneſs of 
Mor alCaſer. its Deciſions, nor be frighten- 
ed, becauſe it looks like Inſtintt, and has 
been called ſo. Would we approve: one 
for deliberating long, or reaſoning the 
Matter much at leiſure, whether he ſhould 

41 | relieve 


* 


| 641 | 
relieve a diſtreſs'd- Parent, feed a ſtarving 
Neighbour, or reſtore the Fruſt commit- 
ed to him? Should we not ſufpect the 
Reaſoner of Knavery, or of very weak 
Affections to Virtue? We employ Reaſon, 
and worthily employ. it in examining the 
Condition, Relations, and other Circum- 
ſtances of the Agent or Patient, or of 
thoſe with whom either of them are con- 
nected, on, in other Words, the State of 
the Cass: And in complicated Caſes, 
where the Circumſtances are many, it 
may require no. ſmall: Attention to find 
the true State of the Caſe; but when the 
Relations of the Agent or Patient, and 
the Circumſtances of the Action are obvi- 
ous, or come out ſuch after a fair Trial, 
we ſhould ſcarce approve him who = 
murs on the Obligation to that Conduct 
| which the Caſe ſuggeſts. Thus, ſuppoſe 
one to depoſit with us a Sword, which he 
comes afterwards to reclaim, but in ſuch 
Circumſtances, ſuppoſe of Frenzy or Me- 
lancholy, as gives us good ground to ſuſ- _ 
pect that he will uſe it to the Hurt of 
others, or of himſelf. In ſuch a Caſe it 
belongs to Reaſon or Prudence, coolly to 
weigh every Circumſtance, the Condition 
of the Proprietor, the Conſequences of 
| reſtoring 
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reſtoring the G and the ] ike; nor 
ſhould we on this Suppoſition, condemn 
the heſitating about the reſtoring it; but 
let the Proprietor return to himſelf, the 
Obligation to Reſtitution being now ap- 
parent, we ſhould juſtly ſuſpect the De- 


murrer of ſomething criminal or knaviſn. 


At to that Objection againſt 


latins this original Perception of A- 


confidered. 
ral Obligation, taken from its 


being an Inſtinct or neceſſary Determina- 
tion of our Nature; are not the Percep- 


tions or Determinations of Reaſon equal- 
ly neceſſary ? Does not every intuitive 


5 Perception or Judgment neceſſarily extort 
our Aſſent, when the Agreement or Diſ- 


agreement of the Ideas which are com- 
pared is perceived? Inſtint indeed has been 


conſidered, as ſomething relative merely 


to bodily Senſe and Appetite, a mere brutal 
Senſation or Impulſe, in Which the Mind, 
or our ſublimer Powers have nd Part; 
and therefore it is a Term that has been 
thought obnoxious to great Exceptions in 


ception, or a moral Determination the 
worſe for being interwoven with t 
Frame, and Conſtitution of our 


ature, 


for by hes inſtantaneous, uniform and 


FL. ſteady 


; < 
* 


erh ee 


Morals but 1 is a moral Power of Per- 


ie very 


© © 


| oF. - 
W fteady in its Operations or Deciſion ? Why 
# ſhould ſuch a Divine Inſtinct be thought 


of the Mind, than thoſe inactive Percep- 
dans which are converſant about abſtract 
Truths, and ariſe neceſſarily and inſtan- 
& taneouſly from the obvious Relations of 


gacity may ſometimes err, nay often does, 


ed as brutal and irrational if it is not? 
From what has been ſaid it pe, me 


8 Pleaſures, or agreeable Senſa- ation. 
the ſeveral Aﬀections, nor thoſe conſe- 


RAL OBLIGATION, or excite in us the 
dea of it. That Pleaſure is poſterior to 
the Idea of Obligation, and frequently we 
are obliged, and acknowledge ourſelves 

Wunder an Obligation, to ſuch Affections 


as in the Trials of Virtue, where we are 
obliged to ſacrifice private to public Good, 
gor a preſent Pleaſure to a future Intereſt. 
e have Pleaſure in ſerving an aged Pa- 
rent, but it is neither the Perception nor 


leſs rational, leſs ſuitable to the Dignity 


Things? And if Reaſon with all its Sa- 


why ſhould any other Power of Percep- 
tion be thought infallible, or be condemn- 


is evident, that it is not the the Heayf oa 
tions which accompany the Exerciſe of 


quent to the Actions that conſtitute Mo- 


Wand Actions as are attended with Pain; 


Go _ Proſpect. 
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Proſpect of that Pleaſure, which gives us 


the Idea of Obligation to that Conduct. 


= D Therefore, when we uſe theſe Terms, 


FI x 
bs 


Obligation, Duty, Ought, and the like, they 
Rand for a fimple Idea, an original uncom - 
pounded Feeling or Perception of the hu- 


man Mind, as much as any Idea whatſo- 


ever, and can no more be defined than 
any other {imple Idea; and this Percep- 
tion is not a Creature of the Mind, but a 


Ray emaning directly from the F ather of 
Lights, a fair genuine Stamp of his Hand, 


who impreſſed every vital and original 


Energy on the Mind, or if we chuſe ra- 
ther to ſay, who ordained thoſe Laws of 
Perception, by which moral Forms attract 


and charm us with an irreſiſtible Power. 
But becauſe the learned Nexterity of 


human Wit has ſo marvellouſly 8 a 


lain and obvious Subject, we ſhall con- 


ſider ſome of thoſe ingenious Theories by 
which Moraliſts have deduced and ex- 


1 n Obligation. 
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8 E © T. mt. 
Parious Hypotheſes concerning Moral ou. | 


© gation.” 


RO M the Induction which has bugs M 
made, we ſhall-be able to judge with 
more Advantage of the different 9 | 
theſes which have been contrived to de- 
duce the Origin of Moral Obligation. 
Hobbes, who ſaw Mankind 8 IF 
in an unfavourable Attitude, of Holte. 
involved in all the Diſtraction 
and Miſery of a civil War, ſeems to have 
taken too narrow and partial a View of 
our Nature, and has therefore drawn it in 
a very odious and uncomfortable Light. 
Next to the Deſire of Self- preſervation, 
he makes the governing Paſſions in Man, 
the Love of Glory, and of Pouer; and 
from theſe, by an arbitrary, unnatural, 
and unſupported Hypotheſis, contrary to 


common Experience, and common Lan- 


guage, he attempts to deduce all the other 
Paſſions which inflame the Minds, and 
influence the Manners of Men. All Men, 
ſays he, are by Nature equal, that is to 


ys according to his own Explanation, 
FS .C df -- the - 


the weakeſt can do as much Miſchief as 
the ſtrongeſt; all deſire, and have an equal 
| Right to the ſame Things, and want to 
. excel each other in Power. and Honour; 
but as it is impoſſible for all to poſſeſs the 
. - fame Things, or to obtain a Pre-eminence = 
in Power and Honour, hence muſt ariſe 
mutual Conteſts, a natural Paſſion to in- 
vade the Property, and level the Power 
and Character of each other, and to raiſe 
and ſecure themſelves againſt the Attempts 
of others. This State of Things, in 
which every Man having a Right to every 
Thing, has likewiſe a Right to prevent 
his Neighbour by Force or Fraud; he 
tells us, muſt naturally produce a State * 
War and mutual Carnage. In ſuc 
State, he adds, nothing can be called — 
| j} juſt or unlawful ; for he who has a Right 
to the End, has alſo a Right to the on only. 
Means of obtaining or ſecuring it, which, 
according. to him, are Force or F raud. 
And this State he calls the State of Na- 
ture. But our ſhrewd Philoſopher 
ſubjeins, hae Men being aware that ſuch 
4 Ae int terminate in their own De- 
| ſtruction, 2 


* 


+ * Fa. Hob. A Cie, i” l, i, E and lool. 
1 xvii, Sc. | * 
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ſtruction, agreed to ſurrender their private 


unlimited Right into the Hands of the 


Majority, or ſuch as the Majority ſhould 
appoint, and to ſubje& themſelves for the 
future to common Laws, or to common - 
Judges or Magiſtrates. In conſequence 
of this Surrender, and of this mutual 
Compact or Agreement, they are ſecured 
againſt mutual Hoſtilities, and bound or 
obliged to a peaceable and good Beha- 
viour; fo that it is no longer lawful or 
juſt (the good Man means ſafe or pru- 
dent) to invade and encroach on another. 
For this would be contrary to Compact, 
and a Violation of his Promiſe and F. aith.. 
Therefore as there could be no In- 
_ juſtice previous to this Com pact, ſo the 
Compact, and it alone, muſt de the Ori- 
gin of Juſtice, the Foundation of Duty . 
and Moral Obligation. This is our ſubtle 
Philoſopher's Scheme 
But one may aſk him, What Obliga- 
tion is a Man under to keep his Promiſe, 
or ſtand to his Compact, if there be no 
Obligation, no morat Tie diſtin& from 
that Promiſe, and that Compact, indepen- ; 
dent of and previous to both? If there is 
none, they muſt prove a mere Rope of 
Sand, and Men are left as looſe and un- 


G9 * _ ſociable 


1 


faciable as ever, as much Barbarians and- 

Wolves as before their Union. But if 

there is a diſtinct and previous Obligation 

to Fidelity, Honour, and a Regard to 

one's Engagements, then Right and 

Wrong, Juitice and Injuſtice, are ante- 

cedent to Compact. — Perhaps he will tell 

us that the Neceſſity of the Caſe, or a 

Regard to our own Safety, which is in- 

cluded in that of the Public, obliges us 

to adhere to our Engagements. We may 
be compelled or puniſhed for Breach of 

: Faith by thoſe, to whom we transfer our 

Rights. Force, or [ſuperior Strength of 

the Majority to controul or puniſh the 
- Refractory, is, no doubt, the true Origin 
of the Obligation, if he will er dut, 
and Se-love is its only Judge and Mea 
. . ſure. And if this be all, then what Obli-\. 
. gation is a Man under to Gratitude, Cha- 
+rity, Friendſhip, and all thoſe Duties of 
Humanity, which fall not under the Cog- 
| nizance or Controul 'of Law? What 
Obligations to private Veracity, Honeſty 
and Fi idelity, when a Man may be a Knave 
= :- with Safety? That Seh e thereſore, 
it * which ſets us looſe from ſuch Obligations, 
is and involves us in ſuch Abſurdities, muſt 
be itſelf both abſurd and: wicked. That 
State 


| 2 

State of Nature which it ſuppoſes as its: 
Foundation, is a mere Chimera, a Viſion. 
of his own Brain, which, from the Con- 
dition and Nature of the Creature, the 
Growth of a Family, the Rite of a Tribe 
or Clan, we have no Reaſon to believe 
ever ſubſiſted; therefore the Superſtruc- 
ture which he has raiſed on that Founda- 
tion, is fictitious and chimerical. Hobbes 
took it for granted, that all Men were 
Knaves or Fools, and wanted to dreſs up a 
Syſtem of Government, agreeable to the 
corrupt Taſte of the reigning Powers, and 
to the Genius of a moſt diflolute Court, a 
Government contrived to make a ſmall 
Part of Mankind Tyrants, and all the reſt 5 
Slaves. He meaſured Virtue by mere Uti- ls 
. ity, and while he pretends to be the firſt 
that diſcovered this Connection, and gave 
the only true Reaſon forthe Practice of 
Honeſty, he ſeems to have miſunderſtood, 
or wilfully overlooked its true Nature, and | 
its inſeparable Connection with the Per- 
fection and Happineſs of the Individual. 

Another Set of Moraliſts ,,. of T0 
eſtabliſh Morals upon the Will 2 
or poſitive Appointment of % = 
the Deity, Th 85 Virtue a OS: 
* to that Will, or Rppobr⸗ 
8 4 ment. 
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ment. All Obligation, they ſay, FOR 
one who ob/zges, or who has a Right to 
preſcribe, and can reward the Obedient, 
and puniſh the Diſobedient. This can be 


none but our Creator. His Hill there- 


fore is our Law, which we are und to 
obey. And this they tell us is only ſuf- 
ficient to bind, or oblige ſuch imperfect 
and corrupt Creatures as we are, who 
are bu: feebly moved with a Senſe of the 
Beauty and Excellency of Virtue, and 
ſtrongly ſwayed by Paſſion, or Views of 
Intereſt. 

That Virtue, or ſuch a Conduct of the 
Paſſions as hath been above deſcribed, is 
agreeable to the Will of God, is evident 
beyond Diſpute, as that Conduct, or 
Scheme of Duty, is pointed out to us by 
our Inward Structure, and as that Inward 

Structure is the Effect of the Will or 

Appointment of the Deity. Whatever 

therefore is agreeable, or correſpondent 
to our Inward Structure, muſt likewiſe 
be agreeable, or correſpond to the Will 
of God. So that all the Indications, or 
Sanctions of our Duty, which are de- 
clared, or enforced by our Structure, are, 
and may be, conſidered as Indications, or. 


Sauctions of the Will of our Creator. If 
| | theſe 
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rheſe Indications, through Inattentio1 to, 
or Abuſe of the Structure, prove inſuffi- 
cient to declare; or if theſe Sanctions, 
through the Weakneſs or Wickedneſs of 
Men, prove inſufficient to enforce Obe- 
dience to the Divine Will, and the Deity 
is pleaſed to ſuperadd new Indications, 'or 


new Sanctions; | theſe additional Indica- 
tions and Sanctions cannot, and are not 


ſuppoſed by the Aſſertors of this Scheme, 
to add any new Duty, or any new Moral 


Obligation; but only a new and clearer 


Promulgation of our Duty, or a new and 
di... Sanction or Motive from Intereſt, 
o perform that Duty, and to fulfil thar: 
Obligation to which we were bound be- 
fore. It makes no Difference, as to tlie 


Matter of Obligation, after what man- 
ner the Wilt of our Creator is enforced, 


or declared to us, whether by Word or 
Writ, or by certain inward Notices and 
Determinations of our own Minds, ariſing 
according to a neceſſary Law of our Na- 
ture. By whichever of theſe Ways 
we ſuppoſe the Divine Will intimated to 
us, the firſt Queſtion that naturally oc- 
curs to us is,“ Why we are obliged to 


2 <P the Divine Will?“ If it be an- 
3 (4 


* 


— 
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ſwered, that he is our Superior, and can 
reward, or puniſh us, as we are obedient 
or refractory; this is reſting Obligation 
upon the foot of Iuteręſt. If we ſay that 
he is our Creator, and Benefactor, and we 
ought to obey our Creator and be grate- 
ful to our Benefactor, this refers the 
Obligation to an inward Senſe, or Per- 
ception, that Obedience is due to one's. 
Creator, Gratitude to one's Benefaftor. Up- 
on what other Principles but this, can we 
connect thoſe Relations, and that Obe- 
dience and Gratitude, unleſs we recur to 
the Principle of Self-intereſt juſt now 
mentioned ? If the Scheme of Duty and: 
Moral Obligation be thought to. reſt on. 
too light a Foundation, when built on: 
Moral Perception, and the Affections of 
our Nature, becauſe theſe are found in- 
ſufficient to bind, or rather compel Men. 
to their Duty, we fear the ſame Objection 
will militate againſt this Scheme, ſince all 
the Declarations and Sanctions of the Di- 
vine Will have not hitherto had their due 
Effect in roducing a thorough and uni- 
verſal Reformation. 

When ſome ſpeak of the Will of God, 
as the Rule A Duty, they, do not certain- 


| bs 
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ly mean a blind, * Principle of 
Action, but ſuch a Principle as is direct- 
ed by Reaſon, and governed by Wiſdom, 
or a Regard to certain Ends in Preference 
to others. Unleſs we ſuppoſe ſome Prin- 
ciple in the Deity analogous to our Senſe 
of the Obligation, ſome antecedent . Af- 
ons or Determination of his Nature, 
to prefer ſome Ends before others, we 
cannot aſſign any ſufficient, or indeed any 
poſſible Reaſon, why he ſhould will one 
thing more than another, or have any 
Election at all. Whatever therefore is 
the Ground of his Choice, or Will, muſt 
be the Ground of Obligation, and not the 
Choice, or Will itſelf. - That this is 
ſo, appears plainly from the common: 
Diſtinction. which Divines and Philoſo- 
phers make between Moral and Paſitive 
Commands and Duties. The former they 
think obligatory, antocedehr to Will, or 
at leaſt to any Declaration of it; the 
latter obligatory only in conſequence of 
a. poſitive Appointment of the Divine 
Will. But what Foundation can there 
be for this Diſtinction, if all Duty and 
all Obligation be , the Reſult of. 
mn Will? 


A more: of: 


& * 4 N - 
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Nn A more refined Tribe of 
Truth, of the Philoſophers have attempted 
Natures and to lay the Foundation of Mo- 
Tee. * frals much deeper, and on a 
more large and firm Bottom, 
vix. the Natures and Reaſons, the Truth 
and Fitneſſes of Things. Senſes and Aﬀec- 
Hons, de tell us, are vague and precari- 
. ous; and though they are not, yet irra- 
tional Principles of Action, and conſe- 
_ quently very improper Foundations, on 
which to reſt the eternal and immutable 
Obligations of Morality. Therefore they 
talk much of the abſtract Natures and 
Reaſons of Things, of eternal Diffe- 
rences, unalterable Relations, Fitneſſes 
and Unfitneſſes reſulting from thoſe Re- 
lations; and from theſe eternal Reaſons, 
Differences, Relations, and their conſe- 
quent F itneſſes, they ſuppoſe Moral Obli- 
gation to ariſe. A Conduct agreeable to 
them, or, in other words, 4 Confor- 
<« mity to Truth they call Virtue, and the 
<« Reverſe they call Vice.“ 
We perceive the Nature of Things by 
different Organs, or Senſes, and our Rea- 


ay "pp Upon OW when 17 perceived, 
2 and 


* See Dr. Clarke Woolaſton, 2 ober ebe 
R ä 
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and inveſtigates thoſe Relations which 
ſubſiſt between them, or traces what is 
true, what is falſe, what may be affirmed, 
and what denied concerning them. T hus 
by Senſe or Experience we perceive the 
Nature or Character of a Benefactor, and 
of a Beneficiary (if one may ſo expreſs it) 
and upon comparing them together, a 
third Idea is ſuggeſted to us, which we call 
the Relation between the Benefactor and 
Beneficiary; we likewiſe perceive the 
Foundation of that Relation, ſome Benefit 
received. But - are any of theſe Ideas that 
which we underſtand by the Moral Duty 
or Obligation, the Idea of Gratitude due to 
the Benefactor from the Beneficiary ? This, 
is evidently a diſtinct Perception, obvious. 
to ſome Sehſe, Organ, or Power of Percep- 
tion, but not the Reſult of Reaſoning. 
Suppoſe farther, the Benefaor in Priſon. 
for a ſmall Debt, and the Bengiciary in 
AfMuence, Reaſon may ſuggeſt to the /at- 
ter, that a little Share of his. Wealth. be- 
| ſtowed on the former, will make a conſi- 
derable Change in his State to the better; 
but will Reaſon, mere Reaſon, without 
ſome Degree of Affection, prompt him 
to ſuch a well-placed Charity? Or will 
the Perception of * * to his Bene 
| 4. | fader 
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Factor and of the Bengt received, lead him 
to approve ſuch a Conduct, unleſs we ſup- 
poſe a Senſe or Feeling quite different 
from that Perception of the intervening 
Relation, and of the Ground of that Re- 


__  hhtion? We might, therefore, perceive all 


the poſſible Reaſons, Relations, and Dif- 
ferences of Things, and yet be totally in- 


different to this or that Conduct, unleſs 


- we were endued with ſome Senſe or Af- 
fection, by which we approved and loved 
one, or difapproved and diſliked the other 

Conduct. Reaſon may perceive a Fitneſi, 
or Aptitude to a certain End, but without 
fome Senſe or Affection we cannot propoſe, 
or indeed have any Idea of an End, and 

without an End we cannot conceive any 

Inducement to Action. Therefore before 
we can underſtand the Natures, Reaſons, 

and Fitneſſes of Things, which are ſaid 

do be the Foundation of Morals, we muſt 
know what Natures are meant, to what. 

Ends they are fitted, and from what Prin- 

ciples or Affections they are prompted to 

act, otherwiſe we cannot judge of the 

Duty required, or of the Conduct becom- 

ing that Being whom we ſuppoſe under 
Moral Obligation. But let the Natures be 
once given, and the Relatipns which ** 


— 
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fiſt among them be aſcertained, we can 
then determine what Conduct will be ob- 
ligatory to ſuch Natures, and adapted to- 
their Condition and Oeconomy. And to 
the ſame Natures placed in the ame Re- 
lations, the ſame Conduct will be eter- 
nally, and invariably proper and obliga- 

- 

'To call Marality a Conformity to Trath,. 
gives no Idea, no Characteriſtic of it, but 
what ſeems equally applicable to Vice. 
For whatever Propoſitions are predicable 
of Virtue, as, that it flows from 
Affection, or is agreeable to the Order of 
our Nature tends to produce Happineſs, 
Vis beheld with Approbation, and the 
like, the contrary Propoſitions are equally: 
true, and may be equally predicated of 
Vice. What is Truth, but the Confor- 
mity of Propoſitions to the Nature or Ex- 
iſtence and Reality of Things? And has: 
not Vice its 1 its Exiſtence, its Ad- 
zjuncts and Conſequences, as much as Vir- 
tue? And are not Propoſitions conform-- 
able to them grue Propoſitions? And there 
fore is not a Conduct ſuited: to, or figni- 
ficative of ſuch true Propoſitions, a rue 
3 or a Conduct conformable to. 

Truth ?: 


. 1%] 
Truth: > Could we underſtand a Watch- 
maker, a Painter, or a Statuary, talking 
- of their reſpective Arts, ſhould they tell 
us, that a Watch, a Picture, or Statue, 
were good when they were true, or done 
according to Truth, and that their Art 
lay in adjuſting them to Truth? Would 
they not ſpeak more intelligibly, and more 
to the Purpoſe, if they ſhould explain to 
us their End or Uſe, and in order to that, 
ſhew us their Parts both together and ſe-- 
parately, the Bearings and Proportions of 
thoſe Parts, and their Reference to that 
End? Is. not fuch a Detail likewiſe neceſ- 
ſary to underſtand Human Nature, its 
Duty, and End? Will the Truth, the ab- 
ſtract Natures and Reaſons, the eternal 
Relations and Fitneſſes of Things, form 
ſuch a Detail? But ſuppoſe it could, yet 
what Degrees of Virtue, or Vice, tbe . 
Truth admit? Truth is a ſimple, uniform, 
in variable Thing, incapable of Intenſion 
or Remiſſion. But Virtue and Vice admit 
of almoſt infinite Degrees and Variations, 
and therefore cannot conſiſt of, or be 
founded upon, a Thing which admits of 
none. For ſuch as is the Foundation, 


ſuch _ the Serre . 
But 
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But it is ſaid, that to de- oi 
duce Moral Obligation from againſt the 
the Conſtitution of our- Na- Selim 47 . 
ture, and an Inward Senſe, is IN 
to render it exceedingly precarious and 
mutable, becauſe Man might have been 
differently conſtituted, ſo as to approve 
of Treachery, Malice, Cruelty, and then 
another, or à quite contrary Train of Du- 
ties would have been required, or obliga- 
tory. | 
That Human Nature might 
have been otherwiſe ge man nga 
ed than it is, is perhaps true, but that it 
could have been better conſtituted, con- 
ſidering its preſent State and Circum- 
ſtances, may be juſtly queſtioned under 
his Government, who does every thing in 
Number, Weight, and Meaſure, and who 
has poured Wiſdom and Beauty over all 
his Works. The little Sketch that hath 
been given of our Nature, ſhews that. it is 
admirably adapted to our preſent Condi- 
tion, and the various Connections we 
ſuſtain. We could not have ſubſiſted, or 
at leaſt not have ſubſiſted ſo well, in ſuch | 
a Condition, not maintained ſuch Con- 
nections, without that ſucceſſive Train of 
Powers and Paſſions with which we are 
| : Ell 
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endued. - Without them, or with a con- 
8 Set, we muſt have been miſerable. 

And he who ordained the Condition and 
ſettled the Connections, muſt likewiſe have 
ordained that Conduct of Powers, and 
that Balance of Paſſions which is exactly 
proportioned to that Condition and to 
thoſe Connections. Such an Order of 
Creatures being ſuppoſed, and ſuch a 
Condition with ſuch Connections being 
given, ſuch a Conduct as has been traced 
out, muſt be eternally and invariably - 
figatory to ſuch Creature fo placed and fo 
connected. Had Man been a different 
| Creature, and placed in different Circum- 
ftances, a Spider for inſtance, or an Hound, 


2 different Set of Duties would have then 


become him; the Web, the Vigilance, 
the rapacious Conduct of the former; the 

Sagacity, the Love of Game, and Swift- 
neſs of the latter, and the Satisfaction of 
Appetite, the Propagation and Love of 
Offspring common to both, would have 
fulfilled the Deſtinations of his Nature, 
and been his proper Buſineſs and Oecono- 
my. But as Man is not only a Senſible, an 


Hive, and a Social, but a Rational, a Poli- 
fical, and a Religious Creature, he has a no- 


| bler Part to act, and more * and 
more 
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more important Obligations to fulfil. And 
if afterwards, in any future Period of his 
Duration, he ſhall be advanced to a ſuperi» 
or Station, and take in wider Connections, 
the Sphere of his Duty, and the Number 
and Weight of his Obligations, mult in- 
creaſe in proportion. Had a Creature, 
therefore, ſituated and connected as Man, 
been formed with Diſpoſitions to approve 


of Treachery, Malice, or Cruelty, ſuch 


a Temper or Conſtitution would have 


been evidently deſtructive of his Happi- 


neſs. Now if we imagine the Deity pre- 
fers ſome Ends to others, ſuppoſe the 
Happineſs of his Creatures to their Mi- 
ſery, he muſt likewiſe prefer the Means 


| moſt adapted to thoſe Ends. Therefare, 


ſuppoſing the Deity neceſſarily Wiſe and 
Good, he could not have implanted in 
us ſuch Diſpoſitions, or, in other words, 
could not have annexed Feelings of Ap- 
probation to a Conduct ſo i e 
our State, and ſo ſubverſive of dur Hap- 

ineſs. Conſequently amidſt the infinite 

ariety of poſſible Conſtitutions, Vice 


N 


le * 


could never have been approveable, and of 7 


courſe, not obligatory. —— THEREFORE, 


«© The Scheme of Human Nature above 
2 propoſed, * on the ſame Founda- 
tion 


—w— = 
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«tion as the Divine 1 and Good- 
be neſs, and the Scheme of Moral Obli- 
« gation erected upon it, muſt be equally 
„ immutable and immortal.“ And that 
the Deity is wiſe and good, ſupremely and 
univerſally ſo, Nature cries aloud through 
all her Works. 
But it is farther objected a- 
. gainſt this Scheme, that Man- 

i kind differ ſtrangely in their 
Meral Sentiments, ſome approving Trea- 
chery, Revenge, and Cruelty, nay whole 
Nations Theft, the Expoſition of Infants, 
and many other Crimes of as black a Dye: 
therefore the Moral Senſe, recommended 
as the Judge of Morals, is either not uni- 


verſal, or a very uncertain and fallacious 
Rule. * 


The Anfr. 


As to that Diverſity of Opi- 
nion, or rather of Practice, con- 
cerning Moral Obligation, we can no 
more conglude from thence, that the in- 
ternal Perception, 'or Moral Senſe of Right 
and Wrong, is not an Univerſal, or Cer- 
tain Standard -or Rule of judging i in Mo- 
rals, than we can infer from the different 
Opinions concerning the Merit of the ſame 
Performances, that there is no Standard in 
Painting, no certain and uncontroverted 
We WW n 
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Principle of the Art. In the laſt, Men ap- 
| from particular Taſtes, Manners, and 
Cuſtoms, to Nature, as the ſupreme Stan- 
dard, and acknowledge that the Perfection 
of the Art lies in the juſt Imitation of it; 
but from a Diverſity in Organs, in Capa- 
city, in Education, from Favour, Preju- 
dice, and a thouſand other Circumſtances, 
they differ in applying the Rule to parti- 
cular Inſtances. The ſame thing holds in 
Morals ; Men admit the Rule in general, - 
and appeal to our common Nature and to 
common Senſe, nay ſeldom differ or judge 
wrong in impartial Caſes. When at any 
time they miſapply, or deviate from the 
received Standard, a fair and ſatisfying Ac- 

count may be given of their Variations. 
We have heard of States which have 
allowed Theft, and the Expoſition of lame 
or deformed Children. But in thoſe States 
there was hardly any Property, all things 
were common, and to train up a hardy, 
ſhifting, ſagacious Youth, was thought 
far preferable to the Security of any pri- 
vate Property. The Expoſition of their 
Children was eſteemed the Sacrifice of 
private Social Affection to the Love of 
| the Public. We need not doubt but they 
loved their Children ; but as ſuch 1 | 


8 
dren were accounted uſeleſs, and even 
- Hurtful to a Commonwealth, formed en- 

tirely upon a warlike Plan, they reckoned 
ĩt gallant to prefer the public, to the ſtrong- 
ſt and moſt Ss, private Intereſt. 
So that their Miſtake lay in ſuppoſing a 
real Competition between thoſe Intereſts, 
not in diſavowing, or diveſting themſelves 
of parental Affection; a Miſtake into 
which they would not have fallen had 
they enjoyed a more natural, refined, and 
extenſive Syſtem of Policy. In ſome 
Countries they put their aged decrepit 
Parents to Death, but is it becauſe they 
- condemn, or want natural Affection? No; 
but they think it the beſt Proof of their 
Affection to deliver them from the Miſe 
ries of Old Age, which they do not be- 
lieve can be counter-balanced by all its 
=  - [Enmoyments. In ſhort, neither Cruelty, 
nor Ingratitude, nor any Action under an 
immoral Form, are ever approved. Men 
reaſon wrong only about the Tendency, the 
- Conſequences, Materials, and other Cir- 
cumſtances of the Action. It may appear 
in different Lights or with different Sides, 
according to the different Views and Opi- 
nions of the Conſequences which the Mo- 
ral Spectator or Actor has, or according 


to 


i 


i 
it 
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to his Paſſions, Habits, and other Ein- 


cumſtances; but ſtill the general Ruſte is 
recognized, the Moral Quality or Spe- 
cies is admired, and the Deviation from 
the Rule condemned and diſliked. Thus, 
Inhumanity is: condemned by all, yet 


VO 


ſecution for the ſake of religious Opi-! 


nions is approved, and even practiſed by 
ſome under the Notion of Compaſſion to 
the Souls of the Sufferers, or to thoſe of 
others who, they think, can only be thus 
ſecured againſt the Infection of Hereſy; or 
under the Form of Zeal for the Honour 
of God, a Divine Principle, to which they 
are perſuaded whatever is Human ought 
to ſtoop: though to every large and well- 
informed Mind ſuch a Conduct muſt ap- 
pear moſt barbarous and inhuman, with 
how pious a Name ſoever it may be ſanc- 
tified. — No Man approves Malice; but 
to hate a wicked Character, or to reſent 
an Injury, are deemed equally conducive 
to Private Security, and to Public Good, 
and appear to the Actors, even in their f 
molt outrageous Sallies, a noble Contempt 
of Vice, or a generous Indignation againſt 
Wrong. The Highwayman condemns 
1 and reſents the pilfering Knave - 


7 
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. of a Brother of the Trade'; but to 
excuſe himſelf he "ſays, Neceſſity ba mo 


Law, an honeſt Fellow muſt not ſtarve, 


he has tried the Way of Induſtry, but in 
vain; the prime Law of Self-preſervation 


muſt be obeyed. — From theſe, and the 


like Topics, it appears no hard Matter to 

account for the Diverſity of Opinions con- 
cerning Moral Obligation, viz. from Mi- 
. ſtakes about the Tendency of Actions, the 


Nature of Happineſs, or of public or 


Private Good, from the partial Connec- 


tions Men have formed, from falſe Opi- 


nions of Religions and the Will of God, 

and from violent Paſſions, which make 
them miſapply the Rule, or not attend to 
the Moral Quality as they ought. There- 
fore by ſeparating what is foreign; and 
appealing to the true Standard of Nature, 
as aſcertained above, and by obſerving the 
Reaſons of thoſe Variations which we find 
ſometimes among Individuals, we plainly 
recognize the Stability of the Rule of 
 _ Moral Obligatien, and diſcern the Uni- 
verſality of the Senſe; and the Variations, 

| Inſtead of being Exceptions againſt either, 
rather concur in confirming one, _ de- 


mani the ober. | 
F rom 
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From the whole, we may 
_ conclude, that the Nature, the 
| Reaſons, and the Relations of things 4 5 
never have ſuggeſted to us this ſimple Idea 


+ 2 


of Moral Obligation without a proper Senſe 


ſuſceptible of it. It is interwoven with 
the very Frame and Conſtitution of our 
Nature, and by it Ye. are in the ſtricteſt 
Senſe a Law to Ourſelves. - Nor is it left 


to us to trace out this Law by the cool or 
flow Deductions of Reaſon; far leſs is this 


Law the Reſult of ſubtile and metaphyſi- 


cal Enquiries into the abſtract Natures and 
Relations of Things; we need not afcend- 


to Heaven to bring it down from thence, 
nor deſcend into the. Depths 'to ſeek it 
there; it is within us, ever preſent with 
us, ever active and. incumbent on the 


Mind, and engraven on the Heart in the 


fair and large Signatures of Conſcience, Na- 
tural Affection, Compaſſion, Cum and 
univerſal Benevolence. 
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* SECT. 1 


The FAI Cauſes of our Moral Fecal | 
of N and Affection. 


** Many 15 have now taken a 4 
d. 2 ENer a ro ; 
ad Max, and of his Mor ar 
Powzrs and CoNnNEcTIONs, and on theſe 
erected a Scheme of Duty, or Mok ai. 
OBLiGaTION, which ſeems to be con- 
firmed by Experience, conſonant to Rea- 
ſon, and EY by his moſt inward, 

and moſt ſacred Senſes. It may be proper 
in the next place to take a more particular 
View of the Final Cauſes of thoſe delicate 
Springs by which he is imnellad to Action, 
and of thoſe Clogs by which he is reſtrain- 
ed from it. By this Detail we. ſhall be 
able to judge 7 their Aptitude to anſwer 
their End, in a Creature endued with his 
Capacities, ſubje& to his Wants, expoſed 
to his Dangers, and ſuſceptible of his En- 
Joyments; and from thence we ſhall be in 
a Condition to pronounce concerning the 
End of his whole Structure, its Harmony 
with his State, and, conſequently, its Sub- 
ſerviency 


75), 
ferviency to anſwer the great and benevo- 
lent Intentions of its Author. i : 
In the Anatomy of this in- pum = 
ward and more elaborate Sub- Anatomy of * =_ 
je, it will not be neceſſary to the 22 of 5 
purſue every little Fibre, nor 1 
to mark the nicer Complications and va- 1 
rious Branchings of the more minute Parts. 
It ſhall ſuffice to lay open the larger Veſ- = 
ſels and ſtronger Muſcling of this Divine | 
Piece of Workmanſhip, and to trace their 
Office and Uſe in the Diſpoſition of che 
Whole. 5 
The Supreme Being has ſeen fit to blend 
in the Whole of Things a prodigious Va- 
riety of diſcordant and contrary Princi- 
ples;\ Light and Darkneſs, Pleaſure and 
Pain, Good and Evil. There are multifa- 
rious Natures, Higber and lower, and ma- 
ny intermediate ones between the wide- 
diſtant Extremes. Theſe are differenti 
ſituated, variouſly adjuſted, and ſubjeted ——__ 
to each other, and all of them ſubordinate: - 
to the Order and Perfection of the Whole. = 
We may ſuppoſe Man, placed as in a Cen- 
ter amidſt thoſe innumerable Orders of Be- 
ings, by his Outward Frame drawing fo 
the Material Syſtem, and by his Tmward 
connected with the -INTELLECTUAL, or 
. — 


{76J 


-. Aral, and of courle affected by the Laws 


which govern both, or affected by that 
Good and that Ill which reſult ni. thoſe 
Laws. In this infinite Variety ef Relations 
with which he is ſurrounded, and of Con- 
tingencies to which he is liable, he feels 
ſtrong Attractions to the Good, and vio- 
lent. Repulſions or Averſions to the II. 
But as Good and Ill are often blended, and 
wonderfully complicated one with the o- 
ther; as they ſometimes immediately pro- 
duce and run up into each other, and at 
other times lie at great Diſtances, yet by 
meeans of intervening Links, introduce one 
another; and as theſe Effects are often 
brought about in conſequence of hidden 
Relations, and general Laws, of the Ener- 
gy of which he is an incompetent Judge, 
it is eaſy for him to miſtake Good for Evil, 
and Evil for Good, and conſequehtly he 
may be frequently attracted by ſuch things 
as are deſtructive, or repel ſuch as are ſa- 
lutary. Thus, by the tender and compli- 
cated Frame of his Body, he is ſubjected 
to a great Variety of Ills, to Seeg Cold, 
Heat, Fatigue, and innumerable Wants. 
| Yet his Knowledge is ſo narrow withal, 
and his Reaſon ſo weak, that in many 


| 4 8578 he cannot Was in the wy: of 
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Inveſtigation, or Reaſoning, of the Con- 
nection of thoſe Effects with their re- 
ſpective Cauſes, or of the various latent 
Energies of Natural Things. He is there- 
fore informed of this Connection by the 
Experience of certain Senſes, or Organs of 
Perception, which, by a mechanical in- 
ſtantaneous Motion, feel the Good and the 
Ill, receiving Pleaſure from one, and Pain 
from the other. By theſe, without any 
Reaſoning, he is taught te attract, or 
cChuſe ar tends to his Welfare, and to 
repel and avoid what tends to his Ruin. 
Thus, by his Senſes of Taſte and Smell, or 
by the Pleaſure he receives from certain 
kinds of Food, he is admoniſhed which 
agree with his Conſtitution, and by an 
oppolite Senſe of Pain, he is informed 
which: ſorts diſagree, or are deſtructive 
of it; but is not by means of theſe in- 
ſtructed in the inward Natures 2 Con- | 
-WHitutions of Things. + 2995 29 ne 
: Some of thoſe Senſes are 5; 4 44. 
armed with ſtrong Degrees of petites a 
Uneaſineſs or Pain, in order to F h. 
urge him to ſeek after ſuch Objects as are 
ſuited to them. And theſe refpeth his 
more immediate and preſſing Wants; as 


13's” the 


| 


Ft 1 
the Senſe of Hunger, Thirſt, Cold, and 
the like; which, by their painful Im- 
portunities. compel him to provide Food, 
Drink, Raiment, Sbeller. "Thoſe Inſtincts 
by which we are thus prompted with ſome 


kind of Commotien or Violence to attract 


and purſue Good, or to repel and avoid 7//, 
we call Appetites and Paſſions. By our 


Senſes then we are informed of what is 
good or ill to the Private Syſtem, or the 


Individual; and by our Private Appetites 
and Paſſions we are impelled to one, and 
' reſtrained from the other. + 


PW IR In conſequence of this Ma- 


„ CONT: and the great Train 


_— of Wants to which our Na- 
tyre ſubjects us, we are engaged in a con- 
tinued Series of Occupations, which often 
""_—_ much Application of Thought, 

or great bodily Labour, or both. The 
Neceſſaries of Life, Food, Cloaths, Shel- 
ter, and the like, muſt be provided ; 
Conveniencies muſt be acquired to render 
Life ſtill more eaſy and comfortable. In 
order to obtain theſe, Arts, Induſtry, Ma- 
nufactures, and Trade, are neceſſary. And 


to ſecure to us the peaceable * 4 
of their Fruits, Civil mee 


olicy 


and 
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and Laws muſt be contrived, and the 
various Buſineſs of public Life carried on. 
Thus while Man is concerned and buſied 
in making Proviſion, or obtaining Secu- 
rity for himſelf, he is by Degrees en- 
gaged in Connections with a Family, 
Friends, Neighbours, a Community, or 
a Commonwealth. Hence ariſe new 
Wants, new Intereſts, new Cares, and - 
new Employments. The Paſſions of one 
Man interfere with thoſe of another. In- 
tereſts are oppoſed. Competitions ariſe, 
contrary Courſes are taken. Diſappoint- 
ments happen, Diſtinctions are made, and 
Parties formed. This opens a vaft Scene 
of Diſtraction and Embatraſſment, and 
introduces a mighty Train of Good and 
11}, both Public and Private. Let amidſt 
all this Confuſion and Hurry, Plans of 
Actions muſt be laid, Con'equences fore- 
ſeen, or guarded againſt, Inconveniencies 
provided for; and frequently particular 
Reſolutions muſt be taken, and Schemes 
executed, without Reaſoning or Delay, 
Now what Proviſion has the 1 

Anchor of our Nature made en 
for this neceſſitous Condition? „ 
How has he fitted the Actor, Man, for : 1 
Playing his Part in this perplexed and 

1 buſy -- 


30 


buſy Wa admoniſhed the 1 : 
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* 
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- dividual of private Good and private Ill by 


peculiar Senſes, and urged him by keen 
Inftins to . purſue the former and repel 
the latter. But what Proviſion, what bo 
curity | has the Deity made for the Com- 


munity, the Public? Who, or what ſhall 
anſwer for his good Behaviour to it? 


By public Our Supreme Parent, watch- 
Sexſes and ful for the Whole, has not left 


Talis himſelf without a Witneſs here 


neither, and hath made nothing imper- 


fect, but all things are double one againſt 


another. He has not left Man to be in- 
formed, only by the cool Notices of Rea- 


ſon, of Good or I, the Happineſs or Mi- 
e of his Fellow- Creatures. He has made 


him ſenſible of their Good and Happi- 


LY, oy neſs, but eſpecially of their Ill and Miſe- F 
q ry, by an immediate Sympathy, or quick 


| Feeling of Pleaſure and of Pain. 
The latter we call Pity or 


| ComPass10N.. For the former, 
though every one, who is not quite diveſt- 

ed of Humanity, feels it, in ſome de- 
gree, we have not got a Name, unleſs we 
call it CONGRATULATION, Or 


N e. jeyful SyupAT HY, or that God- 


humour, which ariſes on ſeeing 
others 


(8%: ] 


others pleaſed or happy. Both theſe Feel. 
ings have been called in general the Pup- 


Lic or CoMMon SENSE, Kowovonuo XU, 
by which we feel for others, and are inte- 
reſted in their Concerns as really, though 
perhaps leſs ſenſibly than in our own. - 
When we ſce our Fellow- Sy 
Creatures unhappy,. through - ee 


the Fault or Injury of others, we feel Ræ- 
SENTMENT or INDIGNATION againſt the 


unfuſt Cauſers of that Miſery. If we are 
conſcious that it has happened through 
our Fault, or furious Conduct, we feel 
SHAME ; and both theſe Claſſes of Senſes 


and Paſſic ions, regarding Miſery and Wrong, 


are armed with ſuch ſharp Senſations of 
Pain, as not only prove a powerful Guard 


and Security to the Speczes or Public H 
tem, againſt thoſe Ills it may, but ſerve 


alſo to leſſen or remove thoſe Hls it does; 


ſuffer. Compaſſion draws us out of our- 
felves to bear a part of the Misfortunes of 
others, powerfully ſolicits us in their Fa- 
vour, melts us at a Sight of their Diſtreſs, . 
and makes us in ſome degree unhappy 
till they are relieved from it. It is pecu- 
larly well adapted to the Condition of 


Human Life, becauſe, as an eminent Mo- 
; o 


a 


* 


* 
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oftener in our Power to do Miſchief than 
Good, and to prevent or leſſen Miſery 

than to communicate poſitive Happineſs; 
and therefore it is an admirable Reſtraint 


* f raliſt * obſerves, it is much more, and 


upon the more ſelſſb Paſſions, or thoſe 


violent Impulſes that carry us to the Hurt 


of waer, 


* e 
1 here are other particul ar 


Haun. | Tutin&ss or Paſſions, which in- 


| tereſt us in the Concerns of 
others, even when we are molt buſy about 


our own, and which are ſtrongly attractive 


of Good, and repulſive of Ii to them. 


Such are Natural Afﬀetiion, Friendſhip, 


Love, Gratitude, Deſire of Fame, Love of 


Society, of one's Country, and others that 


might be named. . Now as the Private 


Appetites and Paſſions were found to be 


armed with ſtrong Senſations of 1 


and Uneaſineſs, to prompt Man the mor 


effectually to ſuſtain Labours, and en- 


eounter Dangers in purſuit of thoſe Goods 


that are neceſſary to the Preſervation and 


Welfare of the Individual, and to avoid 
thoſe Ills which tend to his Deſtruction; 


in * manner it was Lt I that this 


| other 


8 Fid. Butler's Sera on Compaſſion. 


tot. 


other Claſs of Deſires and Aﬀedtions 


ſhould be prompted with as quick Sen- 
 fations of Pain, not only to counteract 
the Strength of their Antagoniſts, but to 


engage us in a virtuous Activity for our 
Relations, Families, Friends, Neighbours, 


Country. Indeed our Senſe of Right and 


Mreng will admoniſh us that it is our 


Duty, and Reaſon and Experience farther 
aſſure us, that it is both our tereſt and 
beſt Security, to promote the Happineſs of 


others; but that Senſe, that Reaſon, and that 


erience, would frequently prove but 
weak and ineffectual Prompters to ſuch a 


Conduct, eſpecially in Caſes of Danger 


and Hardſhip, and amidſt all the Impor- 
tunities of Nature, and that conſtant Hurry 
in which the Private Paſſions involve us, 
without the Aid of thoſe particular kind 


Affections, which mark. out to us particu- 


lar Spheres of Duty, and with an agree- 


able Violence engage and fix us down to 
them. | 
It is evident therefore, that Contraff E 
theſe two Claſſes of Aﬀection, Balance of , 
the Private and Public, are ſet F 
one againſt the other, and deſigned to 
7 controul and limit each other's Influence, 
— — to * a juſt Balance in 


the 


— 3 , ̃ a ̃˙ w . 
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rally formed to Produce. 
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the Whole. # In general, the violent Sen- | 


ſations of Pain or Uneaſineſs which ac- 
company Hunger, Thirſt, and the other 
private Appetites, or too great Fatigue of 


Mind as well as of Body, prevent the 


Individual from running to great Ex- 
ceſſes in the Exerciſe of the higher Fun- 


_ Etions of the Mind, as too intenſe Thought 
In the Search of Truth, violent Applica- 


tion to Buſineſs of any kind, and diffe- 


rent Degrees of Romantic 8 On 
the other hand, the finer Senjes of Percep- 


tion, and thoſe generous Deſires and Aﬀec- 


tions which are connected with them, the 
"Þ Love of Action, of Imitation, of Truth, Ho- 
nour, Public Virtue, and the like, are wiſe- 


ly placed in the oppoſite Scale, in order 
ro prevent us from ſinking into the Dregs 
of the Animal Life, and debaſing the Dig- 


. nity of Man below the Condition of Brutes. 


So that by the mutual Reaction of thoſe 

oppoſite Powers, the bad Effects are pre- 
vented that would naturally reſult from 
their acting ſingly and apart, and the good 
Effects are produced which each are ſeve- 


; The 


2 


Vi. Hutch, Condu#? of the Paſſotrs Treats 2. f. 2. 


. 
The ſame wholeſome Op- 
_ poſition appears likewiſe in the Coy of 
particular Counterworkings of Public aud 
the Private and Public Affec- Pa 8 
tions one againſt the other. 45 


Thus Compaſſion is adapted to counterpoiſe 


the Love of Eaſe, of Pleaſure, and of Life, 


and to diſarm, or to ſet Bounds to Ræſent- 
ment; and Reſentment of Injury done to 


ourſelves, or to our Friends, who are 
dearer than ourſelves, prevents an effemi- 


nate Compaſſion or Conſternation, and gives 


us a noble Contempt of Labour, Pain, 


and Death. Natural Affection, Friendſhip, 
Love of oue's Country, nay, Zeal for any 

articular Virtue; are frequently more 
than a Match for the whole Train of Sel- 
ib Paſſions. On the other hand, with- 
out that intimate over- ruling Paſſion of 
Selfelove, and thoſe private Deſires which 


are connected with it, the ſocial and tender 
Inſtinfts of the Human Heart would de- 


generate into the wildeſt Dotage, the 
moſt torturing Anxiety, and e 
Frenzy 3 ol 
But nat only are the diffe- @,, 
rent Orders or Claſſes of Aﬀ- CAM 
fection Checks one upon an- 2 #:/nc 
ot! but Paſſions of the ſame * 
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Claſſes are mutual Clogs. Thus, how 
many are withheld from the violent Out- 
rages of Reſentment by Fear? And how 
ealily is Fear controuled in its turn, while 
mighty Wrongs awaken a mighty Reſent- 
ment? The Private Paſſions often inter- 
fere, and therefore moderate the Violence 
of each other; and a calm-SeLr-Love is 
placed at their Head, to direct, influence, 
and controul their particular Attractions 
and Repulſions. The Public Affections 
reſtrain one the other; and all of them 
are put under the Controul of a calm 
diſpaſſionate BENEVOLENCE, which ought 


T.. in like manner to direct and limit their 


icular Motions. Thus, moſt part, if 
not all the Paſſions have a twofold Aſ- 
„and ſerve a twofold End. In ane 
iew they may be conſidered as Powers, 
impelling Mankind to a certain Courſe, 
with a Force proportioned to the appre- 


 Sended Moment of the Good they aim at. 


In another View they appear as Wz1cnTs: 
balancing the Action of the Pozwers, and 
Pr the Violence of their Impulſes. 
By means of theſe Powers and Weights a 
natural Porsz is ſettled in the Human 
= Breaſt by its all-wiſe Author, by which 
* Creature is kept OY Om and 


_ S 


\ - 
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* in his Courſe, amidſt that Variety 
6 Stages through which he mult paſs. 
But this is not all the Pro- Nc 
viſion which God has made r . 
for the Hurry and Perplexity or I=/tinds: 
of the Scene in which Man is 7 ee * 

deſtined to act. Amidſt thoſe 
infinite Attractions and Repulſions to- 
wards private and public Good and Ill, 
Mankind either cannot often foreſee the 
Conſeguences or Tendencies of all their Ac- 
tions towards one or other of theſe, cſpe- 
cially where thoſe Tendencies are intricate 
and point different Ways, or thoſe Conſe- 
quences remote and complicated; or 
though, by careful and cool Enquiry and 
a due Improvement of their rational 
Powers, they might find them out, yet 
diiſtracted as they are with Buſineſs, amuſ- 
ed with Trifles, diſſipated by Pleaſure, and 
diſturbed by Paſſion, they either have, or 
can find, no Leiſure to attend to thoſe: 
Conſequences, or to examine how far this- 
or that Conduct is productive of private 
or public Good on the whole. There- 
us were it left entirely to the ſlow and 
fober Deductions of Reaſon to trace thoſe 
* — — out thoſe Conſe- 


* 
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quences, it is evident that, in ma : 
ticular Inſtances, the Buſineſs 7 par 
muſt ſtand ſtill, and many important Oc- 
_ caſions of Action be loſt, or perhaps the 
en Blunders be committed. On this 
account the Deity, beſides that general 
Approbation which we beſtow on every 
Degree of kind Affection, has moreover 
| im implanted in Man many particular Percep- 
tions, or Determinations, to approve of 
certain Qualities or Actions, which, in ef- 
| fect, tend to the Advantage of Society, 
| and are connected with private Good, 
though he does not always ſee that Ten- 
dlcency, nor mind that Connection. And 
il _- theſe Perceptions, or Determinations, do, 
= without Reaſoning point out, and ante- 
4a cedent to Views of Intereſt, prompt to a 
= Conduct beneficial to the Public, and uſe- 
43 ful to the Private Syſtem. Such is that 
Senſe of Canaour and Veracity, that Abbor- 
rence of Fraud and Falſhood, that Senſe of 
Fidelity, Fuftice, Gratitude, Greatneſs of 
Mind, Fortitude, Clemency, Decorum ; and 
that Diſapprobation of Knavery, Inj ice, 
Ingratitude, Meanneſs of Spirit, Cowardice, 
Cruelty, and Indecorum, which are natural 
to. the Human Mind. The 9 4 
"I 1 Ole 


| 
| 
| 
j 
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thoſe Diſpoſitions, and the Actions flows _ 
ing. from them, are approved, and thoſe 
of the latter kind diſapproved by us, even 
abſtracted from the View of their Tenden- 
cy, or Oonduciveneſs to the Happineſs or 
_ Miſery of others, or of ourſelves. In 
one. we diſcern a Beauty, a ſuperior Ex- 
cellency, a Congruity to the Dignity of Man; 
in the other a Deformity, a Lum 
Dag of Human Nature. 
There are other Principles 9,4,,, of 
alſo, connected with the Good an inferior 
of Society, or the Happineſs r. 
and Perfection of the Individual, though 
that Connection is not immediately appa- 
rent, which we behold with real Com- 
placency and Approbation, though per- 
haps inferior in Degree, if not in Kind, 
ſuch as Gravity, Modeſty, Simplicity of De- 
 portment, Temperance, prudent Oeconomy ; 
and we feel ſome Degree of Contempt and 
Diſlike where they are wanting, or where 
the oppoſite Qualities prevail. Theſe and 
the like Perceptions or Feelings are either 
different Modifications of the Moral Senſe, 
or ſubordinate to it, and plainly ſerve the 
ſame important Purpoſe, being. expedi- 
tious Monitors | in the ſeveral Emergencies 


of 


. 
of à various and diſtracted Life, of what 
is 7ight, what is wrong, what is to be 
ſued, and what avoided; and, by the ew 
ſant, or painful Conſciouſneſs which at- 
tends them, exerting their Influence, as 
powerful Promprers to a ſuitable Con- 


duct. | 
Rr Frota a light Inſpection of 
. | ral Tenden the above-named Gfinotples, 
Z . it is evident they all carry a 


{ | friendly Aſpect to Society, and the Indi- 
vidual, and have a more immediate; or a 
more remote Tendency to promote the 
Perfektion or Good of both. This Ten- 
dency cannot be always foreſeen, and 
would be often miſtaken, or ſeldom at- 
tended, by a weak, buſy, ſhort- ſighted 
| Creature, like Man, Newt "raſh and vari- 
able in his Opinious, à Dupe to his own 
Paſſions, or to the Deſigns of others, 
 Hable to Sickneſs, to Want, and to Error. 
Principles therefore which are ſo nearly 
linked with private Security and public 


Good, by directing him, without operoſe 

Anh where to find one, and how 

to promote the other, and by prompting 

him to a Conduct conducive to both, are 

_Kdmirably — to the Exigencies is 
8 
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his preſent State, and wiſely calculated to 
5 the Ends of univerſal Benevo- 
lence. F 
Ir were eaſy, by 3 Paſins þ 
the Subject in another Light, ed to State 
to ſhew, in a curious Detail of of Trial. 
Particulars how wonderfully the Inſide - 
of Man, or that aſtoniſhing Train of 
Moral Powers and Affections with which 
he is endued, is fitted to the ſeveral Stages 
of that progreſſive and probationary State, 
through which he is deſtined to paſs. - As 
our Faculties are narrow and limited, and 
riſe from very ſmall and imperfect Begin- 
nings, they muſt be improved by Exer- 
ciſe, by Attention, and repeated Trials. 
And this holds true, not only of our 1. 
tellectual, but of our Moral and Actiue 
Powers. The former are liable to Errors 
in Speculation, the latter to Blunders in 
Practice, and both often terminate in 
Misfortunes and Pains. And thoſe Er- 
rors and Blunders are generally owing to 
our Paſſions, or to our too forward and 
warm Admiration of thoſe partial Goods 
they naturally purſue, or to our Fear of 
thoſe partial Is they naturally repel. 
Thoſe Misfortunes therefore lead us back 
| * 74 
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to confider where our Miſcondu& lay, 


and whence our Errors flowed, and con- 
ſequently are falutary Pieces of Trial, 
which tend to enlarge our Views, - to cor- 
ref and refine our Paſſions, and conſe- 
quently improve both our ImtelleFual and 
Moral Powers. Our Paſſions then 


are the rude Materials of our Virtue, 


which Heaven has given us to work up, 


to refine and poliſh into an harmonious 


and divine Piece of Workmanſhip. They 
furniſh out the whole Machinery, the 
Calms and Storms, the Lights and Shades 
of Human Life. They ſhew Mankind 


in every Attitude and Variety of Cha- 


racter, and give Virtue both its Struggles 
and its Triumphs. To conduct them 
well in every State, is Merit; to abuſe or 


f { miſapply them, is Demerit. By them we 
prove what we are, -and by the Habits to 
which they give Birth, we take our Form 


and Character for the ſucceſſive Stages 


of our Life, or * future Period of our 


Exiſtence. 
© The different Sets of Senſes, 
graue Powers, and Paſſions, which 
Sale. unfold themſelves in thoſe ſuc- 


celfive. Stages, are both neceſſary and 


SINE 
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adapted to that ring and progreſſive State. 


Enlarging Views and growing Connec- 
tions require new Paſſions and new Ha- 
bits; and thus the Mind, by theſe conti- 
nually expanding and finding a progreſ- 
ſive Exerciſe, riſes to higher Improve- 
ments, and puſhes forward to Maturity 
and Perfection. But on this we cannot 


inſiſt. 

In this beautiful Oeconomy 2 9 of 
and Harmony of our Struc- our Struc- 
ture, both outward and in- 1 . 
ward, with that State, we may 


at once diſcern the great Lines of our 


Duty traced out in the faireſt and bright- 


eſt Characters, and contemplate with Ad- 
miration a more auguſt and marvellous 
Scene of Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
laid in the Human Breaſt, than we ſhall 
perhaps find in the whole Compaſs 8 


Nature. What a Piece of 


« Work is Man! How noble 


e jn Reaſon! How infinite in Faculties! 
In Form and Moving how expreſs and 
% admirable! In Action how like an 
« Angel! In Apprehenſion how like a 
„ God! The Beauty of the World The | 
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* Paragon of Animals: 
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Is hes From this Detail it appears, 
Occonemy that Man, by his Original 
_Virwe | Frame, is made for a tempe- 


* rate, compaſſionate, benevolent, 


ative, and progreſſive State. He is ſtrong- 
ly attractive of. the Good, and repulſive of 


the Ils, which befall others as well as 
, Himſelf, He feels the higheſt Approba- 


tion and Moral e. in thoſe Afﬀ- 


fections, and in thoſe Actions which im- 
mediately and directly reſpect the Good of 
others, and the higheſt Diſapprobation and 
Abborrence of the contrary. Beſides theſe, 

he has many particular Perceptions or I.. 5 


ſtints of Approbation, which though per- 


haps not of the ſame kind with the N 


8 yet are accompanied with correſpondent 
Degrees of Affection, proportioned to 


5 


their reſpective Tendencies to the Public 


Good. TnERETORE, by acting agreeably 


to theſe Principles, Man acts agreeably to 


his Structure, and fulfils the benevolent 
Intentions of its Author. But we call a 
Thing coop, when it anſwers its Eud; 

and a Creature coop, when he acts in a 
Conformity to his Conſtitution. Conſe- 
quently, Man muſt be denominated oO 


or VIRTVOUS when he acts ſuitably to the 
| | * 


44 
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Principles and Deſtination of his Nature. 


And where his Via rug lies, there alſo is; 
his RECTITrU DR, his DicniTy, and PER- 
FECTION to be found. And this coin- 


cides with the Account of Virtue former- - 


ly given, but preſents it in another At- 
titude, or ſets it in a Light ſomething dif- 
fetent. 4 A 4 
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SECT. 15 


| The privopa Diſtindions / Duty 6 or vue. 


F E have now conſidered the Canſti- | 
f - Zution and Connections of Man, and 
on theſe erected a general Syſtem of Du- 
Tx, or Mok Al OBLi6AT10N, conſonant 

to Keaſon, approved by his moſt ſacred 
and intimate Senſe, ſuitable to his mixed 
Condition, and confirmed by the Experi- 


Z 
I 


* 
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_ ence of Mankind. We have alſo traced 
the FINAL CAuszEs of his Moral Faculties 
and Afﬀetions to thoſe noble Purpoſes they 
anſwer both with regard to the private and 
the public Syſtem. | 

From this Induction it is ral Bi. 
evident, that there is ne Or- viſon of 
der or Claſs of Duties which Puh. 
Man owes to HIMSELF. Another to Socie- 
ty. And a third to Gop. | 

The Duties he owes to HIM- _ 
SELF are founded chiefly on 2 
the DEFENSIVE and PRIVATE ' 
Paſſions, which prompt him to purſue 
whatever tends to private Good or 
Happineſs, and to avoid, or ward off 
whatever tends to private I or Miſery. : 
Among the various Goods which allure 
and ſolicit him, and the various Ills which 
attack or threaten him, To be intelli- 
*.gent and accurate in ſelecting one, and 
% rejecting the other, or in preterring the 
* moſtexcellentGoods,and avoiding the moſt 
< terrible Iils, when there is a Competition 
among either, and to be diſcreet in uſing 
s the beſt Means to attain the Goods and 


avoid the Ils, is what we call PRVU- © = 0b 


©« pence.” This, in our ;ward Frame, 


2 to Sagacity, or a Quicłnęſs of 
E Ser ſe 


ls 244 R 
FR 
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Senſe | in our outward. —— © TO propor- 
« tion our DEFENSIVE Paſſions to our 


' 46 Dangers, we call FoxTITUDE ;” which 
always implies © a juſt Mixture of calm 
„ Reſentment and Animoſity, and well- 


« governed Caution. And this Firm- 
neſs of Mind anſwers to the Strength and 
1 of the Body. And “ duly to 
* adjuſt our PRIVATE Paſſions to our 
« Wants, or to the reſpective Moment 
e of the Good we affect or purſue, we 
& call TEMPERANCE ;”* which does there- 


fore always imply, in this large Senſe of 


the Word, © a juſt Balance or Command 


„ of. the Paſſions,” and anſwers to the 


Health and Jound Ti emperament of the 


Body. 
5 The een Claſs of Duties 
Dai ariſes from the puniIc or so- 


AL Affections, the juſt Har- 
« mony or Proportion of which to the 
«© Dangers and Wants of others, and to 


e the ſeveral Relations we bear, com- 


* monly goes by the Name of Jus ric.“ 
This includes the Whole of our Duty to 
Society, to its Parent, and the general Po- 


Aliy f Nature; particularly Gratitude, 


he Friend- 
u. Tim. Locr. de Anima Mundi, 


3 1991 
Friendſhip, Sincerity, natural Affection, Be- 
nevolence, and the other ſocial Virtuen: 
This being the nobleſt Temper and faireſt 
Complexion of the Soul, correſponds to 
the Beauty and fine Proportion of the Per · 


ſon. The Virtues comprehended under 


the former Claſs, eſpecially Prudence and 
Fortitude, may likewiſe be transferred to 
this; and according to the various Cir- 
cumſtances in which they are placed, and 
the more confined or more extenſive 
Sphere in which they operate, may be 
denominated Private, OECONOMICAL, | 
or Civil Prudence, Fortitude, &c. Thele 
direct our Conduct with regard to the 
Wants and Dangers of theſe leſſer or 
greater Circles with which we are con- 
nected. | 
The third Claſs at Putin | 
reſpects the DzrTy, and ariſes 557 
alſo from the pusrLic Affections, 13 
and the ſeveral glorious ReLaTIONs which 
he ſuſtains to us, as our Creator, Bene= 
factor, Law-giver, Judge, &c. 
We choſe to conſider this 
Set of Duties in the laſt place, | 
| becauſe, though prior in Dignity and 
. they ſeem to oh laſt in Wi” | 
E 2 0 


Metbod. 
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of Time, as thinking it the moſt ſimple 
and eaſy Method to follow the gradual 
Progreſs of Nature, as it takes its Riſe. 
from Individuals, and ſpreads through 
the /oczal Syſtem, and ſtill aſcends up- 


_ wards, till at length it ſtretches to its all- 


mighty Parent and Head, and ſo termi- 


nates in thoſe Duties which are 5 get 


and beſt. 

1 The Duties reſulting from 
6 theſe Relations, are Reuerence, 
Gratitude, Love, Ręſgnation, Dependence, 
Obedience, Worſhip, Praiſe; which, ac- 
cording to the Model of our finite Capa- 


cities, muſt maintain ſome ſort of Pro- 
portion to the Grandeur and Perfection 
of the Qbject whom we venerate, love 


and obey. © This PROPORTION or Har- 


© MONY, is expreſſed by the general 


£ Name of PlE TV or DEvoTtion,” which 


is always ſtronger or weaker, according 


to the greater or leſs apprehended Excel- 


lency of its Object. Ihis ſublime Prin- 


ciple of Virtue, is the enlivening Soul. 
which animates the moral Syſtem, and that 


Cement which binds. and ſuſtains the 


other Duties which Man owes to | himſelf 
and to Society. From hence, as will ap- 


Pear. 
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pear afterwards, they derive. not only the 
firmeſt Support, but their higheſt Relief 
and I uſtre. . 
This then is the general 


Temper and Conſtitution of Oise, of 


Conſcience. 
Virtue, and theſe are the prin- 15 


cipal Lines or Diviſions of Duty. To 
theſe good Diſpoſitions, which reſpect the 


ſeveral Objects of our Duty, and to all 
Actions which flow ſrom ſuch Diſpoſition, 
the Mind gives its Sanction or Teſtimony. 


And this Sanction or Judgment concern- 
ing the moral Quality, or the Goodnefs 


of Actions or Diſpoſitions, Moraliſts call 


_ Conscrencz. When it judges of an 


Action that is to be performed, it is called 


an antecedent Conſcience; and when it 


paſſes Sentence on an Action which is per- 
formed, it is called a ſubſequent 

| Conſcience. The Tendeney o 

an Action to produce Happi- 

neſs, or its external Conformity to a Law, 


is termed its material Good- 
neſs. But the good Diſpoſi- 


7 Goodneſs of 
an Alion. 


tions from which an Action proceeds, or 
its Conformity to Law in every reſpect, 


neſs. 


eonſtitutes its formal Good- TR” 


E 3 Some 
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Fo: Some Moraliſts of no mean 
_—_ and Figure, reckon it neceſſary to 
conſtitute the formal Goodneſs 
of an Action, that we refle& on the Ac- 
tio“ with Moral Complacency and Ap- 
* ** probation. For mere Affection, or a 
good Temper, whether it reſpects others, 
e r ourſelves, they call natural or in- 
ſtinctive Goodneſs, of which the Brutes 
are equally capable with Man. But 
* when that Affection or Temper is 
viewed with Approbation, and made 
the Object of a new Affection, this, 
they ſay, conſtitutes Mox AL Goop- 
Ixss or VIx ur, in the ſtrict Senſe of 
4 the Word, and is the Characteriſtic of 
* Mon AL or RaT1ONAL Agents.“ 
Whether . It muſt be acknowledged, 
probation is that Men may be partially 
de e . i. e. may indulge ſome 


complete th 
Thea of Fir. kind Affections, and ſome kind 


ue. Actions, and yet may be vi- 


tious, or immoral on the Whole. Thus 
a Man may be affectionate to his Child, 
and injurious to his Neighbour ; or com- 
paſſionate to his Neighbour, and cruel to 
his Country; or zealous for his Country, 
yet inhuman to Mankind. It muſt alſo 


be 


% — 
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be acknowledged, that to make ever | 
Degree and Act of good Affection the fre- 


quent Object of our Attention, — to reflect 


on theſe with Moral Approbation and De- 
light. to be convinced, on a full and im- 
partial Review, that Virtue is moſt ami- 

able in itſelf, and attended with the moſt _ 

happy Conſequences, i is ſometimes a great 
Support to Virtue, in many Inſtances ne- 
ceſſary to complete the virtuous Character, 
and always of uſe to give Uniformity and 
Stability to virtuous Principles, eſpecially 
amidſt the numberleſs Trials to which 
they are expoſed in this mixed Scene of 
human Life. Yet how many of our Fel- 


 low-Creatures do we eſteem and love, Who 


perhaps never coolly reflected on the Beau- 
ty or fair Proportions of Virtue, or turned 
it into a Subject of their Moral Appro- 
| bation and ——— Philoſophers, 
or contemplative Men, may very laudably 
" amuſe themſelves with ſuch charming 
Theories, and often do contemplate every 
the minuteſt Trace of Virtue about them- 
ſelves, with a parental Fondneſs and Ad- 
 miration, and by thoſe amiable Images, 
reflected from themſelves, they may per- 
haps be more confirmed in the Eſteem of 
whatever is honeſt and praiſe-worthy. 
E. 4.- How- 
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However, it is not generally among this 
recluſe Set of Men, that we expect to find 

the higheſt Flights of Virtue; but rather 
among Men of Action and Buſineſs, who, 
through the Prevalence of a natural good 
Temper, or from generous Affections to 
their Friends, their Country, and Mankind, 

are truly and tranſcendently good. What- 
ever that Quality is which we approve in 


any Action, and count worthy our Eſteem, 
and which excites an Eſteem and Love of 


the Agent, we call the Virtue, Merit, or for- 
mal Goodneſs of that Action. And if Actions, 
inveſted with ſuch a Quality, have the Aſ- 
cendant in a Character, we call that Cha- 
racter virtuous or goed. Now it is certain 
that theſe Qualities or Principles men- 
tioned above, eſpecially thoſe of the pub- 
lic and benevolent kind, how ſimple, how 
inſtinctive ſoever, are viewed with Appro- 
bation and Love. The very Nature of 
that Principle we call Conſcience, which 
approves theſe benevolent Affections, and 
whatever is done through their Influence, 
intimates that Virtue or Merit is preſent in 
the Mind before Conſcience is exerciſed, 
and that its Office is only to obſerve it 
there, or to applaud it. Fer if Virtue is 
| ſomething that deſerves our Eſteem and 
WES * Love, 


* 
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Love, then it muſt exiſt before Conſcience 
is exerted, or gives its Teſtimony. There- 
Fore to "ſay that the Teſtimony of Con- 
ſcience is neceſſary to the Being or Form of 
a virtuous Action, is, in plain Terms, to 
affirm, that Virtue is not Virtue, till it is 
reflected on and approved as Virtue. The 
proper Buſineſs of Reaſon, in forming the 
virtuous Character, is to guide the ſeveral 
Affections of the Mind to their ſeveral 
Objects, and to direct us to that Conduct 
or to thoſe Meaſures of Action, which are 
the moſt proper Means of acquiring them. 
Thus, with reſpect to Benevolence, which 
is the Virtue of a Charatter, or a principal 
Ingredient of Merit, its proper Object is 
the public Good. The Buſineſs of Reaſon then 
is to inform us wherein conſiſts the greateſt 


public Good, what Conduct and which Acti- 


ons are the moſt effectual Means of promot- 
ng it. After all, the Motions of the Mind 


_ ſo quick and imperceptible, and ſo 


complicated with each other, that perhaps 
ſeldom do any indulge the virtuous or good 
Affections without an approving Conſci- 
ouſneſs; and certainly the more that Vir- 


tue is contemplated with Admiration and 


Love, the more firm and inflexible will the 


Spect ator be in his Attachment to it. 
a OY E Rh jp When 


— 


When the Mind is igno- 
a of rant or uncertain about the 
ue Moment of an Action, or its 
Tendency to private or public Good, or 
when there are ſeveral Circumſtances in 
the Caſe, ſome of which being doubtful, 
render the Mind dubious concerning the 
Morality of the Action, this is called a 
doubtful or ſcrupalous Conſcience ; if it 
miſtakes concerning theſe, it is called an. 
erroneous Conſcience. If the Error or I- 
norance is involuntary or invincible, the 
Action proceeding from that Error, or 
from that Ignorance, is reckoned innocent, 
or not inputable. If the Error or Igno- 
rance is ſupine or affected, i. e. the Effect 
of Negligence, or of Affection and wil- 
ful Inadvertence, the Conduct flowing 
from ſuch Error, or ſuch Ignorance, is 
criminal and imputable. Not to follow 
one's Conſcience, though erroneous and 
ill- informed, is criminal, hs it is the Guide 


of Life; and to counteract it, ſhews a 
. - depraved and incorrigible Spirit. Vet to 


follow an erroneous Conſcience is likewiſe 

- criminal, if that Error which miſled the 

| Confejaries was the Effect of OR, . 
* of 9 criminal Faſſion-— 


bid. Hutch. Mor. Io, Lib. II. Ohap. 3. 
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IF it be alked:- cc Hor an ghee che: 
& erroneous Conſcience ſhall Jeithet' is to 
be rectified, ſince it is ſup- . be rethified. 
i poſed to be the only Guide of Life, 
„ and. Judge of Morals.” We anſwer, 
in the very ſame way that we would rectify 


Reaſon, if at any time it ſhould judge. 


wrong, as it often does, viz. By giving it 


proper and ſufficient Materials for judging. 


right, 7. e. by enquiring into the whole 
State of the Caſe, the Relations, Connec- 
tions, and ſeveral Obligations of the Ac- 


tor, the Conſequences, and other Cir- 
cumſtances of the Action, or the Sur- 


Plufage of private or public Good which 


reſults, or is likely to reſult, from the 


Action or from the Omiſſion of it. II 
thoſe Circumſtances are fairly and fully 
| ſtated; the Conſcience will be juſt and im- 
partial in its Deciſion. For by a neceſſary 


Law of our Nature, it approves, and is 


well affected to the Moral Form; and it it 
ſeems to approve of Vice or Inimorality, it 
is always under the Notion or Maſk of 


ſome Virtue. So that ſtrictly | peaking, 
it is not Conſcience which errs ;. for its. 


Sentence is always conformable to the 
"View of the Caſe . lies before it; 


and 


— 
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and is juſt, upon the Suppoſition that the 
Caſe is truly ſuch as it is repreſented to 
ir. All the Fault is to be imputed to the 
Agent, who negleAs to be better in- 
formed, or who, through Weakneſs or 
| Wickedneſs, haſtens to paſs Sentence from 
n an imperfect Evidence. Thus, he who 
perſecutes another for the Sake of Conſci- 
ence, or a Miſtake in religious Opinion, 
IS } does not approve of Injuſtice, or Cruelty, 
any more than his miſtaken Neighbour 
Who ſuffers by it; but thinking the Se- 
verity he uſes conformable to the Divine- 
Will, or ſalutary to the Patient, or at leaſt 
to the Society of the Faithful, whoſe Inte- 
reſt he reckons far preferable not only to: 
the Intereſt of ſo ſmall a Part, but to all 
the vaſt Remainder of Mankind; and 
thinking withal, that Severity is the only 
Means of ſecuring that higheſt Intereſt, 
be paſſes a Sentence as juſt, and conſe- 
la ror from thoſe Principles, as a Phy- 
ſician, who to ſave the whole Body, or- 


3 ders the Amputation of a gangrened Limb, 
= thinking that the only Remedy. Per- 

4 - haps, in the latter Caſe, an able Practitioner 

might have accompliſhed the Cure by a 

Eels Sangerows e J and i in the for- 

3 mer, 
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mer, a better Caſuiſt, or a greater Maſtes- 
in ſpiritual Medicine, might have con- 
trived a. Cure, full. as ſure, and much 
more innocent.. 42 
Having now given the general Divi- 
ſions of Duty or Virtue, which, exhibit its 
different Faces and Attitudes, as it ſtands 
directed to its reſpective Objects, let us 
next deſcend into Particulars, and mark 
its moſt minute Features and Proportions, 
as * appear in the Detail of human 
Life. | 


3 
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Of Man's Duty to HimsELF. Of the: 
Nature of Goob, and the enter Goo. 
VER Creature, by ther hw 

_ Conſtitution of his Na- VA has of 
ture, is determined to lovehim- ; 

ſelf, to purſue whatever tends to his Pre- 

ſervation and Happineſs, and to avoid 

whatever tends. to his Hurt and Miſery. 

Being endued with Senſe and Perception, 

he muſt neceſſarily. receive Pleaſure from 

ſome Objects, and Pain from others. 

Thoſe Objects which give Pleaſure are 

2 80 8 called. - 
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called good, and thoſe which give Pain, 
evil. To the former he feels that Attrac- 
tion or Motion we call Defre, or Love: 
to the latter that Impulſe we call Aver- 

„ion, or Hatred. To Objects which ſug- 
geſt neither Pleaſure nor Pain, and are 
apprehended of no Uſe to procure one, or 
ward off the other, we feel neither De/ire 
nor Aver/ion, and ſuch Objects are called 
indifferent. Theſe Objects which do not 
of themſelves: procure Pleaſure or Pain, 
but are the Means of procuring either, we 
call ful or. noxious. Towards them we 
are affected in a ſubordinate manner, or 
with an indirect or reflefive, rather than a 
direct and immediate Affection. All the 
original and particular Affections of our 
Nature, lead us out to, and ultimately 
reſt in, the firſt. kind of Objects, viz. 
thoſe which give immediate Pleaſure, and 
which we therefore call good, dire#ly ſo. 
The calm Affection of Self-love alone is 
converſant about ſuch Objects as are only 


+4 „ > Good, or COME uſeful to 


ourſelves. 


Moral Good... But beſides thoſe Sotts of | 


Objetts which we call good, . 


ereig and . as they give e or 


T2237; 3 
are Means of procuring it, there is am) 
higher and nobler Species of Good, to- 
wards which we feel that peculiar Move- 
ment we call Approbation, or Moral Com-- 
placency, and which we therefore denomi- 
nate Moral Good. Such are our Affections, 
and the conſequent Actions to them The 
Perception of this is, as has been already 
obſerved, quite diſtinèt in kind from the 


Perception of the other Species; and 


though it may be connected with Plea- 
ſure or Advantage, by the benevolent Con- 
ſtitution of Nature, yet it conſtitutes a 
Good independent of that Pleaſure and 
that Advantage, and far ſuperior not in 
Degree only, but in Dignity to both. 
The other, viz. the Natural Good, conſiſts 
in obtaining thoſe Pleaſures, which are 
adapted to the peculiar Senſes and Paſ- 
ſions ſuſceptible of them, and is as va- 


rious as are thoſe Senſes and Paſſions. 


This, viz. the Moral Good, lies in the right 
Conduct of the ſeveral Senſes and Paſ- 
fions, or their juſt Proportion and Ac- 
commodation to their reſpective Objects 
and Relations; and this is of a more 
Limgle and invariable root: 115 
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. By our ſeveral Senſes we are 
Hane. Capable of a great Variety of 
pPlwkwbeaſing Senſations. Theſe con- 
ſtitute diſtin& Ends, or Objects ultimately 
purſuable for their own Sake. To theſe 
Ends, or ultimate Objects, correſpond 
peculiar Appetites or Affections, which 
prompt the Mind to purſue them. When 
theſe are attained, there it reſts and looks 
no farther. Whatever therefore is pur- 
ſuable, not on its own Account, but as 
ſubſervient or neceſſary to the Attainment: 
of ſomething elſe that is intrinſically va- 
luable or for its own Sake, be that Value 
ever ſo great, or ever ſo ſmall, we call a 
Mean, and not an End. So that Ends, 
and not Means, conſtitute the Materials, 
or the very Eſſence of our Happineſs. Con- 
ſequently Happineſs, i. e. human Happi- 
neſs, cannot be one ſimple uniform Thing, 
in Creatures: conſtituted as we are, with 
fuch various Senſes: of Pleaſure, or ſuch. 
different Capacities of Enjoy ment. Now 
the ſame Principle, or Law of our Na- 
ture, which determines us to purſue any 
one End, or Species of Good, promp:s - 
us to purſue every other End, or Species 
of Good, of which we are ſuſceptible, or- 
gs SE. Ow 
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to which our Maker has adapted an ori- 
ginal Propenſion. But amidſt the great 
Multiplicity of Euds or Goods, which form 
the various Ingredients of our Happineſs, 
we perceive an evident Gradation or Sub- 
ordination, ſuited to that Gradation of 
Senſes, Powers, and Paſſions, which prevails 
in our mixed and various Conſtitution, 
and to that aſcending Series of Connec- 
tions, which open upon us in the diffe- 
rent Stages of our progreſſive State. 
Thus the Goods of the B- 
dy, or of the external Senſes, 
ſeem to hold the loweſt Rank 
in this Gradation or Scale of Goods. Theſe 
we have in common with the Brutes ; and 
tho? many Men are brutiſh enough to pur- 
ſue the Goods of the Body with a mere 
than brutal Fury; yet when at any time 
they come in Competition with Goods of 
an higher Order, the unanimous Verdict 
of Mankind, by giving the laſt the Prefe- 
rence, condemns the firſt to. the meaneſt 
Place. Goods conſiſting in exterior ſo- 
cial Connections, as Fame, Fortune, Power, 
Civil Authority, ſeem to ſucceed next, and 
are chiefly valuable as the Means of pro- 
curing natural or moral Good, but princi- 
| pally: 


Gradation of 
Goods. 
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pally the latter.” Goods of the Intellet? 
are ſtill ſuperior, as Taſte, Knowledge, Me- 
mory, Judgment, &c. The higheſt are mo- 
ral Goods of the Mind, directly and ul- 
timately regarding ourſelves, as Command 
of the Appetites and Paſfions, Prudence, 
Fortitude, Benevolence, &c. Theſe are the 
great Objects of our Purſuit, and the 

principal Ingredients of our Happineſs. 
Let us conſider each of them, as they riſe 
one above the other in this natural Series 
or Scale, and touch briefly on our Nr 
tions to purſue them. 

The Brevity of this Work will not per- 
mit us minutely to weigh the real or com- 
parative Moment of the different kinds of 
Goods, which offer themſelves to the 
Mind, or to ſcrutinize the particular Plea- 
ſures of which we are ſuſceptible, either 
as to Intenſeneſs or Duration, and the En- 
joyment of which depends on Accidents 
rather than our Attention and Induſtry, 
We ſhall therefore confine ourſelves to the 
—— of ſuch Goods as lie pro- 

Tly within our own Sphere, and being 
[the Objects of our Attention and Care, 
r OY the Verge of Duty. . 


Thoſe 


FP 
Thoſe of the Body are 7 
Health, Strength, Agility, Har- 094 of the 


dineſs, and Patience of Change, a 
| Neatneſs, and Decency. © 
| Good Health, and a regular 


eaſy Flow of Spirits, are in PT 
themſelves ſweet natural Enjoyments, a 
great Fund of Pleaſure, and indeed the 
proper: Seaſoning which gives a Flavour 
and Poignancy to every other Pleaſure. 
The Want of Health unfits us for moſt 

Duties of Life, and is eſpecially an Ene- 
my to the ſocial and human Afﬀections, 

as it generally renders the unhappy Suf- 
ferer peeviſh and ſullen, diſguſted at the 
Allotments of Providence, and conſe- 

_ quently apt to entertain ſuſpicious and 
gloomy Sentiments of its Author. It ob- 
ſtructs the free Exerciſe and full Improve- 
ment of our Reaſon, makes us a Burthen 
to our Friends, and uſeleſs to Society. 
Whereas the uninterrupted Enjoyment of 
good Health, is a conſtant Source of 
good Humour, and good Humour is a 
great Friend to Openneſs, and Benignity 
of Heart, enables us to encounter the va- 

tious Ilis and Diſappointments of Life 
with more Courage, or to ſuſtain 52 0 

| Tm, | With. 
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with more Patience; and, in ſhort, con- 


duces much, if we are otherwiſe duly qua- 
lified, to our acting our Part, in every 


Exigency of Lite, with more Firmneſs, 


Conſiſtency, and Dignity. Therefore, it 


imports us much to preſerve and improve 
an Habit or Enjoyment, without which 


every other external Entertainment is taſte- 


lefs, and moſt other Advantages of little 


Avail. And this is beſt done 


Diet and Regimen, by regu- 


lar Exerciſe, and by keeping the Mind 
- ſerene and unruffled by violent Paſſions, 
and unſubdued by intenſe and conſtant 
Labours, which greatly impair and gra- 
_ dually deftroy, the ſtrongeſt Conſtitu- 
. _ £3: 


Strength, Arility, Hetdinsh, 


n * mph, 4. and Patience: of Change, ſuppoſe 


Health, and are unattainable 


þ . —— it; but they ** ſomething 

more, and are neceſſary to guard it, to- 

give us the perfect Uſe of Life and Limbs, 
and to ſecure us againſt many otherwiſe 
_  - unavoidable IIlls. The Exerciſe of the 
neceſſary manual, and of moſt of the ele- 
ti gant, Arts of Life, depends on * 


and: 


# 


tained, not by an over-great 
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and Agility of Body ; perſanal Dangers, 


private and public Dangers, the Demands 
of our Friends, our Families, andCountry, 
require them; they are neceſſary in War, 
and ornamental in Peace; fit for the Em- 
ploy ments of a Country and a Town Life, 
and they exalt the Entertainments and 
Diverſions of both. They are 


chiefly obtained by moderate 7 attain- 
and regular Exerciſe. wet 


Few are ſo much raiſed _ . 
above Want and Dependence, Change: of 
or ſo exempted from Buſineſs - — 77 2 


and Care, as not to be often expoſed to 
Inequalities and Changes of Diet, Exer- 


ciſe, Air, Climate, and other Irregulari- 
ties. Now what can be ſo effectual to 
ſecure one againſt the Miſchiefs ariſing 
from ſuch unavoidable Alterations, as 
Hardineſs and a certain Verſatility of Con- 
ſtitution, which can bear extraordinary 
Labours, and ſubmit to great Changes, 


without any ſenſible Uneaſineſs or bad 


Conſequences. This is beſt at- 


Pra attain- 


Delicacy and minute Atten- 7 
tion to Forms, or by an invariable R 


narty in Diet, n and Way of Liv-- 


ing, 
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ing, but rather by: a bold and diſcreet La- 
titude of Regimen. Beſides, Deviations 
from eſtabliſhed Rules and Forms of Liv- 
ing, if kept within the Bounds of Sobriety 


and Reaſon, are friendly to Thought and 
original Sentiment, animate the dull Scene 
of ordinary Life and Buſineſs, and agree- 
ably ſtir the Paſſions, which ſtagnate or 
breed ill Humour in'the Calms of Life. 
8 Neatne/s, Cleaulineſs, and De- 
3 cency, to which we may add 
I oy Dignity of Countenance, and 
Demeancur, ſeem to have ſomething re- 
fined and moral in them. At 2 e 
generally eſteem them Indications of an 
orderly, genteel, and well- governed Mind, 
conſcious of inward Worth, or the Re- 
ſpect due to one's Nature. Whereas 
Naſtineſs, Slovenlineſs, Aukwardneſs, and 
Tndecency, are ſhrewd Symptoms of ſome- 
thing mean, careleſs, and deficient, and 
betray a Mind untaught, illiberal, uncon - 
ſcious of what is due to one's ſelf or to 
others. How much Cleanlineſs conduces 
to Health needs hardly be mentioned ; 
and how neceſſary it is to maintain one's 
Character and Rank in Life, and to ren- 
| der us agreeable to others as well as to 
5 our- 


na 


-ourſelves, is as evident. There are 


certain Motions, Airs and Geſtures, which 
become the human Countenance, and 


Form, in which we perceive a 'Comelineſs, 


Openneſs, Simplicity, Gracefulneſs; and there 


are others, which, to our Senſe of Deco- 


rum, appear uncomely, affected, diſinge- 
nuous, and aukward, quite unſuitable to 
the native Dignity of our Face and Form. 
The firſt are in themſelves the moſt eaſy, 
natural, and commodious, give one Bold- 
neſs and Preſence of Mind, a modeſt Aſ- 
ſurance, and Addreſs both aweful and al- 
luring, they beſpeak Candour and Great- 


neſs. of Mind, raiſe the moſt agreeable - 


Prejudices in one's Favour, render Socie 


engaging, command Reſpect, and often 


Love, and give Weight and Authority 
both in Converſation and Buſineſs; in 
fine, they are the Colouring of Virtue, 
which ſhews it to the greatelt Advantage 


in whomſoever it is; and not only imi- 


tate, but in ſome meaſure ſupply it where 
it is wanting. Whereas the laſt, viz. 
Rudeneſs, Aſfectation, Indecorum, and the 
like, have all the contrary Effects ; they 
are burthenſome to one's ſelf, a Diſhonour 


to our Nature, and a Nuſance in Society. 


The 
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Ro! The former Qualities orGoods 
Env attain are beſt attained by a liberal 


ed. 
| N ducation, by preſerving a juſt 
Senſe of the Dignity i our Nature, by 
keeping the beſt and politeſt Company, 
but above all, by acquiring thoſe virtuous. 
and ennobling Habits of Mind, which are 
Decency in Perfection, which will give 
an Air of unaffected Grandeur, and ſpread 
a Luſtre truly engaging over ah whole 
Form and Deportment. 
a Fer We are next to conſider 
EZ ay - y* hoſe Goods which conſiſt in 
| exterior ſocial Connections, as 
| bas Fortune, Civil Authority, Power. 
tar. The firſt has a twofold Af. 
pPpeect, as a Good, pleaſant in 
itſelf, or gratifying to an original Paſſion, 
and then as expedient or uſeful towards a 
farther End. Honour from the Wiſe and 
Good, on Account of a virtuous Conduct, 


- regaling to a good Man ; for then his 


Heart re-echoes to the grateful Sound. 
There are few quite indifferent, even to 
the Commendation of the Vulgar. Tho? 
we cannot approve that Conduct which 
proceeds entirely from this Principle, and 


not from good Affection or Love of the 
; Con- 
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Conduct itſelf, yet as it is often a G 
and additional Motive to Virtue in Crea- 


tures, imperfe& as we are, and often di- 


ſtracted by interfering Paſſions, it might 
be dangerous to ſuppreſs it altogether, - 
however wiſe it may be to reſtrain it with- 
in due Bounds, and however laudable to 
uſe it only as a Scaffolding to our Virtue, 
which may be taken down when that glo- 
rious Structure is finiſhed, but hardly till 
then. To purſue Fame For itſelf, is inno- 
cent; to regard it only as an Auxiliary to 
Virtue, is noble; to ſeek it chiefly as an 
Engine of public Uſefulneſs, is ſtill more 


| 


noble, and highly praiſe-worthy. For tho? 


the Opinion and Breath of Men are tranſ- 
parent and fading Things, often obtained 


without Merit, and loſt without . 4 


yet, as our Buſineſs is with Men, and as 
our Capacity of ſerving them is generally. 
increaſed in proportion to their Eſteem of 
us, therefore ſound and well-eſtabliſhed 


moral Applauſe may, and will be mo- 6 


deftly; not oftentatiouſly ſought after 0 


the Good 3, not indeed as a ſolitary refined 


Sort of Luxury, but as a public and pro- 


Es Inſtrument to ſerve and . bleſs Man- 
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to deſpiſe that Reputation which is found- 
ed on Rank, Fortune, and any other Cir- 
cumſtances or Accompliſhments that are 
foreign to real Merit, or to uſeful Services 
done to others, and think that Praiſe of 
little avail which is purchaſed without De- 
ſert, and beſtowed without Judgment. 
Fortune, Power, "and (Civil 
Power, ge. Authority, or whatever is called 
f Infſuence and Weight among 
Mankind, are Goods of the fecond Divi- 
Hon, that is, valuable or purſuable only 
as they are uſeful, or zs Means to a farther 
End, vis. the procuring or preſerving the 
immediate Objects of Enjoyment or Hap- 
Pineſs to ourſelves or others. Therefore 
to love ſuch Goods on their own Account, 
and to purſue them as Ends, not the Mans 
of Enjoyment, muſt be highly prepoſte- 
rous and abſurd. There can be no Mea- 
ure, no Limit to ſuch Purſuit. All muſt 
be Whim, Caprice, Extravagance. Ac- 
cordingly ſuch Appetites, unlike all the 
natural ones, are increaſed by Poſſeſſion, 
and whetted by "Enjoyment, * They are 
"always precarious, and never without 
Fears, becauſe the Object lies without 
one's ſelf; they are ſeldom without Sor- 
* e * row 


B- 
row and Vexation, becauſe no Acceſſion 
of Wealth or Power can ſatisfy them. 
But if thoſe Goods are conſidered only as 
che Materials or Means of private or pub- 
lic Happinels, then the fame Obligations 
which bind us to purſue the latter, bind 
us likewiſe to purſue the for- „ 
mer. We may, and no doubt — * 
we ought, to ſeek ſuch a Mea- 
ſure of Wealth as is neceſſary to ſupply all 
our real Wants, to raiſe us Gat, rvie / 
Dependence, and to provide us with ſuch | 
Conveniencies as are ſuited to our Rank 
and Condition in Life. To be regardleſs 
of this Meaſure of Wealth is to expoſe our- 
ſelves to all the Temptations of Poverty 
and Corruption, to . forfeit our natural 
Ingependency and Freedom, to degrade, 
and conſequently to render the Rank we 
hold, and the Character we ſuſlain in So- 
ciety, uſeleſs, if not contemptible. ** 
theſe: important Ends are fecured, 
aught not to murmur or repine chat 5 
poſſeſs no more; yet we are not ſecluded 
by any Obligation, moral or divine, from 
ſeeking more, in order to give us that 
happieſt and moſt godlike of all Powers, 
the Power of doing Good. A ſupine Indo- 
lenee in this reſpeck is both ablard and 
2 criminal ; 
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criminal; abſurd, as it robs us of an in- 
exhauſted Fund of the moſt refined and 
durable Enjoyments; and criminal, as it 
renders us ſo far uſeleſs to the Society 
2 to which we belong. That 
| « Purſuit of Wealth which 
goes beyond the former End, viz. the 
"= « Sbwizing the Neceſſaries, or ſuch Con- 
< veniencies of Life, as, in the Eſtima- 
* tion of Reaſon, not of Vanity or Paſ- 
< fjon, are ſuited" to our Rank and Con- 
« dition, and yet is not directed to the 


<< latter, viz. the doing good, is what we 
4 call Arien, 25 And <« that Purſuit 
aan Pouer, which, after ſe- 


1 . curing one's ſelf, i. e. at- 
20 tained the proper Independence and Li- 
„„ of a rational ſocial Creature, is 
not directed to the Good of others, is 
* what we call Ambition, or the Luft of 
_ <6 Power.” To what Extent the. ſtrict 
Meaſures of Virtue will allow us to pur- 
Tue either Wealth, or Power, and Civil 
Authority, is not perhaps poſſible pre- 
ciſely to determine. That muſt be left 
to Prudence, and the peculiar Character, 
Condition, and other Circumſtances of 
each Man. Only thus far a Limit may 


3 be ſer, that the Purſuit of either muſt en- 


eroach 
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_ croach upon no other Duty or Obligation 
which we owe to ourſelves, to Society, or 
to its Parent and Head. The ſame Rea- 
ſoning is to be applied to Power as to 
Fealth. It is only valuable as an Inſtru- 
- ment of our own Security, and of the 
free Enjoyment of thoſe original Goeds it 
may, and often does, adminiſter to us, 
and as an Engine of more extenſive Hap- 
oe to our Friends, our Country, and 

ankind. In this Degree it may, and 
unleſs a greater Good forbids it, ought 


do be ſought after; and when it is either 


offered to us, or may be obtained, con- 
ſiſtently with a good Conſcience, it would 
be criminal to decline it, and a ſelfiſh In- 
dolence to neglect the neceſſary Means of 


** 3s 
ow the beſt, and indeed 8 An 
the only Way to obtain a. ſolid . aud Power 
and laſting Fame, is an uni- AN 
form inflexible Courſe of Vir= - 
tue, the employing one's Ability and 
Wealth in ſupplying the Wants, and uſing 
one's Power in promoting or ſecuring the 
Happineſs, the Rights and Liberties of 
Mankind, joined to an univerſal Affabi- 
lity and Politeneſs J Manners. And ſure- 
F 3 + 7: BY 
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ty one will not miſtake the Matter much, 
who thinks the ſame Courſe conducive to 
the acquiring greater Acceſſions both of 
Wealth and Power; eſpecially if he adds 
| to thoſe Qualifications a vigorous Induſ- 
| try, a conſtant Attention to the Charac- 
ters and Wants of Men, to the Conjunc- 
tures of Times, and continually varying 
Genius of Affairs, and a ſteady intrepid 
Honeſty, that will neither yield to the 
| Allurements, nor be over-awed with the 
$ Terrors of that corrupt and corrupting 
Scene in which we live. We have ſome- 
times heard indeed of other Ways and 
Means, as Fraud, Diſſimulation, Servi- 
lity, and Proſtitution, and the like 
noble Arts, by which the Men of the 
World (as they are called, ſhrewd Poli- 
ticians, and Men of Addreſs!) amaſs 
Wealth, and procure Power: but as we 
want rather to form a Man of Virtue, an 


honeſt, contented, happy Man, we leave 


to the Men of the World their own Ways, 
and permit them, unenvied, and unimitat- 
ed by us to reap the Fruit of their Doings. 

1 a Ipbe next Species of Ob. 

- Tatiles, jects in the Scale of Good, are 
the Goods of the Intellect, as 
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Knowledge, Memory, Judgment, Taſte, Sa- 
gacity, Docility, and whatever elſe we call 
intellectual Virtues. Let us conſider them 
a little, and the Means as well as 2 
lions to improve them. | 

As Man is à rational Crea- 1 
ture, capable of knowing the 3 
Differences of Things and Ac- 
tions; — as he not only ſees and feels what 
is preſent, but remembers what is paſt, 
and often; foreſees what is future; — as he 
advances, from ſmall Beginnings, by ſlow “- 
Degrees, and with much Labour and 
Difficulty, to Knowledge and Experience: 
Las his Opinions ſway his Paſſions, — as 
Paſſions influence his Conduct, — and as 
his Conduct draws Conſequences after it, 
which extend, not only to the preſent, 
but to the deen Time, and therefore is 
the principal Source of his Happineſs or 
Miſery, it is evident, that he is formed 
for intellectual Improvements, and that 
it muſt be of the utmoſt Conſequence for 

him to improve and cultivate his; intel- 

lecti al Powers, on which thoſe Opini- 
ons, thoſe Een and nn de- 
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The Plra- © But beſides the future Con- 


| ſures they ſequences and Moment of im- 
_ 1 22 our intellectual Powers, 
their 1 immediate Exerciſe on their proper 


Objects yields the moſt rational and re- 


fined Pleaſures. Knowledge and a right 


Taſte in the Arts of Imitation 


| and Toft. and Den, as Poetry, Paint- 


ing, Sculpture, Muſic, Architec- 
ture, afford not only an innocent, but a 
moſt ſenſible and ſublime Entertainment. 
By theſe the Underſtanding is inſtructed 
1n ancient and modern Lite, the Hiſtory 
of Men and Things, the Energies and 
Effects of the. Paſſions, the Conſequences 
of Virtue and Vice; by theſe the Imagi- 
nation is at once entertained and nou- 
riſhed with the Beauties of Nature and 


Art, lighted up and ſpread out with the 
Novelty, Grandeur, and Harmony of the 


Univerſe; and in fine, the Paſſions are 


agreeably rouzed, and ſuitably engaged 
with the greateſt and moſt intereſting Ob- 
jects that can fill the human Mind. He 
who has a Taſte formed to theſe ingenious 
"Delights, and Plenty of Materials to gra- 


tify it, can never want the moſt agreeable 


Exerciſe and. Entertainment, nor once 


have 


8 
have reaſon to make that faſhionable 
Complaint of the Tediouſneſs of Time. 
Nor can he want a proper Subject for the 
Diſcipline and Improvement of his Heart. 
For being daily converſant with Beauty, 
Order, and Defign, in inferior Subjects, he 
bids fair for growing, in due Time, an 
Admirer of what is fair and well- pro 

tioned in the Conduct of Life, and is 
Order of Society, which is only Orden and 
Defign. exerted in their higheſt Subjects. 
He wil learn to transfer the Numbers of 
Poetry to the Harmony of the Mind, and 
of well- governed Paſſions; and from ad- 
miring the Virtues of others in moral 
Paintings, come to approve and imitate 
them himſelf. Therefore to cultivate a 
true and correct Jaſte, muſt be both our 
Intereſt and our Duty, when the Circum- 
ſtances of our Station give Leiſure and 
Opportunity for it, and when the doing 
it is not inconſiſtent with our higher 
Obligations or- Engagements: to 5 N 
and Mankind. Sf fig 
It is beſt attained by Nati th . 
this beſt Books, where good f . 
Senſe has more the Aſcendant | 


_ Learning, and which retain more to 


2 Praclice 
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Practice than to Speculation; by ſtudying 
the beſt Models, i. e. thoſe which profeſs 
to imitate Nature moſt, and approach the 
neareſt to it, and by converſing with Men 


of the moſt refined Taſte, and the great 


eſt Experience in Life. 

Moment of As to the other intelle@ual 
intellectual Goods, what a Fund of En- 
Goods, tertainment muſt it be to inve- 


ſtigate the Truth and various Relations of 
Things, to trace the Operations of Na- 
ture to general Laws, to explain by theſe 
its manifold Phænomena, to underſtand 
that Order by which the Univerſe is up- 
Held, and that Oeconomy by which it is 
be governed ; to be acquainted with the hu- 


1 man Mind, the Connections, Subordina- 


tions, and Uſes of its Powers, and to mark 
their Energy in Life! How agreeable to. 
the ingenious Enquirer, to obſerve the 
manifold Relations and Combinations of 
individual Minds in Society, to diſcern. 
the Caufes why they flouriſh or decay, 
and from thence to aſcend, through the 
vaſt Scale of Beings, to that general Mind 
- which preſides over all, and operates un- 
ſeen. in every Syſtem, and m every Age, 
through the — Compaſs n 

| an. 
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ſion of Nature! Devoted to ſuch aten 
tainments as theſe, the Contemplative have 
abandoned every other Pleaſure, retired 
from the Body, fo to ſpeak, and ſeque- 
ſter d themſelves. from ſocial Intercourſe. 

for theſe the Baſy have often preferred to 
the Hurry and Din of Life, the calm 
Retreats of Contemplation; for theſe, 
when once they come to taſte them,. even. 
the Gay and Voluptuous have thrown up 
the lawleſs Purſuits of Senſe and Appetite, 
and acknowledged theſe mental Enjoy- 
ments to be the moſt reſined, and indeed 
the onhy Luxury. Beſides, by a juſt and 
large Knowledge of Nature, we recognize: 
the PerfeCtions of its Author; and thus 

Piety, and all tlioſe pious Affections which 
depend on juſt Sentiments of his Chatac - 
ter, are awakened and confirmed; and a 
thouſand ſuperſtitious Fears that ariſe 
from partial Views of his Nature and 
Works, will of courſe be excluded. An 
extenſive Proſpect of human Life, and of 
the Periods and Revolutions of human 
Things, will conduce much to the giving 
a certain Greatneſs of Mind, and a noble 
Contempt of thoſe little Competitions 
nes, Honour, and. Wealth, which 
dfturb. 
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diſturb and divide the Bulk of Mankind; 
| and to promote a calm Indurance of thoſe 
Inconveniencies and Ills that are the com- 
mon Appendages of Humanity. Add to 
all, that a juſt Knowledge of human Na- 
ture, and of thoſe Hinges upon which the 
Buſineſs and Fortunes of Men turn, will 
prevent our thinking either too highly, or 
too meanly of our Fellow- creatures, give 
no ſmall Scope to the Exerciſe of Friend- 
ſhip, Confidence, and Good-will, and, 

at the ſame time, brace the Mind with a 
proper Caution and Diſtruſt, thoſe Nerves 
of Prudence, and give a greater Maſtery 
in the Conduct of private as well as pub: 
lic Life. Therefore, by cultivating our 
Intellectual Abilities, we ſhall beſt pro- 
mote and ſecure our Intereſt, and be qua- 
lified for acting our Part in Society with 
more Honour to ourſelves, as well as Ad- 
vantage to Mankind. Conſequently to 
improve them to the utmoſt of our Power 
is our Duty; they are Talents committed 
to us by the Almighty Head of Society, 
and we are accountable to him for the uſe 
of them. And be it remembered withal, 
that how engaging ſoever the Muſes and 
Graces aur, the 0 are mars valuable, as 
they 
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they are Handmaids to * in and ſee 
of Ae Moral Virtues, from whoſe Service 
if they. are ever divorced, they become 
Retainers to the meaner Paſſions, Panders 
to Vice, and convert Men (if we may uſe 
the Expreſſion) into a refined Sort 9. ye 
vages. | 
The Intalledual 3 are 2 
2 improved by accurate and e 
tial Obſervations, exten- 
five Reading, and unconfined Converſe 
with Men of all Characters, eſpecially: with 
Thoſe who, to private Study, have joined 


the wideſt Acquaintance with the World, 


and greateſt Practice in Affairs; but above 
all, by being much in the World, and 
having large Dealings with Mankind. 
Such Opportunities contribute much to 
diyeſt one of Prejudices and a ſervile At- 
tachment to crude Syſtems, to open one's 
Views, and to give that Experience on 
which the moſt uſeful, becauſe the moſt 
practical Knowledge is built, and from 


which the ſureſt Maxirgs for gg: ry | 


of Life are deduced. 

Ihe higheſt Goods: which... 
enter into the Compoſition of ** 
Hyman, Happineſs are Moral | 
Goods 


V9 * 


? 


_ 1 

Goods of the Mind, directly | and ulti- 
mately regarding ourſelves: as Command 
of the Appetites and Paſſions, Prudence and 
Caution, Magnanimity, Fortitude, Humility, 
Lot Virtue, Love of God, Refiona ation,. 

and the like. Theſe ſublime Goods are 
Goods by. way of Eminence, Goods re-- 
commended 'and enforced by the moſt 
intimate and aweful Senſe and Conſciouſ- 
neſs of our Nature; Goods that conſti- 
ture the Quinteſſence, the very Temper 
of Happineſs, that Form and Complexion. 
of Soul which renders us approveable and 
lovely in the Sight of God; Goods, in. 
fine, which are the Elements of all. our. 
future an and Felicity. 
Their Mo: Moſt of the other Goods we 
ment. 2 have conſidered depend partly 
on ourſelves, and partly on 


Accidents which we can neither foreſee 
nor prevent, and reſult from Cauſes which 
we cannot influence or alter. They are 
ſuch Goods as we may poſſeſs to-day and 
loſe: to-morrow, and which require a Fe- 
licity of Conſtitution, / and Talente to «ng 
tain them in full Vigour and Perfection, 
and a Felicity of Oonjunctures e 

= Tolleflion of them.. Therefore did 
3 „ : QUT. : 


— 


n 
our Happineſs depend altogether, or chief 
on ſuch tranſitory and precarious Poſſeſ- 
ſions, it were itſeif moſt precarious, and 
the higheſt Folly to be anxious about it. 
But though Creatures, conſtituted as. 
we are, cannot be indifferent about ſuch 
Goods, and muſt ſuffer in ſome degree, 
and conſequently have our Happineſs in- 
complete without them, yet they weigh. 
but little in the Scale, when compared 
with Moral Goods. By the benevolent 
Conſtitution of our Nature theſe are placet 
within the Sphere of our Activity, fo that 
no Man can be deſtitute of them unleſs he 


is firſt wanting to himſelf. Some of the* + .} 
VWiſeſt and beſt of Mankind have waited | > \ on 1 
moſt of the former Goods, and all the en- .. 
ternal kind, and felt moſt of the oppo- 
fite Ills, ſuch at leaſt as ariſe from with-- 
-_ out; yet by poſſeſſing the latter, ux. the- 
Moral Goods, have declared they were 
happy, and to the Conviction of the mott. 
_ impartial Obſervers have appeared happy. 
The worſt of Men have been ſurrounded. 
with every outward Good and Advantage 
df Fortune. and have poſſeſſed great Parts; 
yet, for want of Moral Rectitude, have 
ern, and have confeſſed themſelves, no- 
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toriouſly and exquiſitely miſerable. The 
Exerciſe of Virtue has ſupported its Vota- 
ries, and made them exult in the midſt of 
Tortures almoſt intolerable; nay, how 
often has ſome falſe Form or Shadow of 
it ſuſtained even the greateſt Villains 
po” Bigots under the ſame Preflures | But 
no external Goods, no Goods of Fortune 
have been able to alleviate the Agonies, 
or expel the Fears' of a guilty Mind, con- 
 ſcious. of the deferved Hatred and Re- 
proach of Mankind, and the juſt Diſplea- 
ſure of Almighty God. The other Senſes 
and Capacities of Enjoyment are gratified 
when they obtain their reſpective Objects, 
and the Happineſs of the correſponding 
 Paſftions: depends on their. Succeſs in their 
ſeveral Purſuits. Thus the Love of Ho- 
nour, of- Pleaſure, of Power, and the like, 
are ſatisfied only when they obtain the 
_ defired Honour, Pleaſure, or: Power.: 
when they fail of attaining theſe, they are 
_ difappointed, and Diſappointment gives 
Diſguſt. But Moral Good is of fo ſingu- 
e and ann a er, that when the 
| | Mind 


* 4 Ryrilliac, « * nn Henry the Fourth of 
France; and Balthaſar Geraerd, avho murdered Wil, 
-  Jiam tbe Nr Prince of. Orange. 
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Mind is in purſuit of it, though it ſhould 
prove unſucceſsful in its Aims, it can reſt 

in the Conduct without repining, with- 
out being dejected at the ill Succeſs; nay, 
the Pleaſure attending the Conſciouſneſs 
of upright Aims and generous Efforts 
+. abſorbs the Diſappointment, and makes 
inferior Ends diſappear as of no amount 
in the great Aggregate or Surpluſage of 
Good that remains. So that though Hu- 
man Happineſs, in the preſent State, 
conſiſts of many ſeparate and little Ri- 
vulets, which muſt often be left dry in the 
perpetual Flux and Reflux of Human 
Things, yet the main Stream, with which 
thoſe leſſer ones do generally communi- 
cate, flows from within, from the Heart 
of Man, and, if this be ſound and clear, 
rolls on through Life with a ſtrong and 
equal Current. Vet as many ſmall Ar- 
ticles make up a pretty large Sum, and 
as thoſe inferior Goods which enter into 
the Account, Health, Fame, Fortune, and 
the like, are often, even after our utmoſt 
Care, unattainable, or at leaſt precarious, 
it is evidently of the utmoſt Conſequence 
to be prepared againſt the Want or Loſs 


of them, by having our Deſires made- 


_ 
— 


rate, 
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rate, and our Paſſions under due Com- 
mand. And let it be remembered, that it 
is not only of great Importance to our 
Eaſe and Bui againft Ill, but one of 
the higheſt Improvements of Virtue, to 
contemn thoſe Things, the Contempt of 
which is truly great and heroic, and to 
place our Happineſs chiefly in thoſe vir- 
tuous Exerciſes and Affections which ariſe 
from a pure and well-difpofed Mind; an 
Happineſs which no Condition of Life can 
exclude, no Change of Fortune interrupt 
or deſtroy. This will arm and fortify the 
Mind againſt the Want of thoſe inferior 
Goods, and againſt thoſe Pains which re- 
ſulr to the Generality of Mankind from 
the wy Evils. — 1 
e mixed As the preſent Condition of a 

Condition of Haun Life is wonderfully 
Tamer li chequered with Good and 11], 
perticalar and as no Height of Station, 
Fires, no Aﬀtuence of Fortune, can 
abſolutely inſure the Good, or- ſecure 
agtinſt the IIl, it is evident that a 
Part of the Comfort and Serenity of Life 
muſt lie in having our Minds duly affected 
with regard to both, i. e. rightly attem- 
ad to the Loſs of one and the Suffe- 


: 0 N 
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rance of the other. For it is certain that 
- outward Calamities derive their chief Ma- 
lignity and Preſſure from the inward Dif- 
poſitions with which we receive them. 
By managing theſe right, we may greatly 
abate that Malignity and Preſſure, and 
conſequently diminiſh the Number, and 
weaken the Moment of the Ills of Life, if 
we ſhould not leave it in our Power to 
obtain a large Share of its Goods. There 
are particularly three Virtues which go to 
the forming this right Temper. towards 
Ill, and which are of ſingular Efficacy, if 
not totally to remove, yet wonderfully to 
alleviate the Calamities of Life. Theſe 
are Fortitude, or Patience, Humility, and 
2 4 Let us cenſider them a ng 

and the EffeCts t 3 | 
Fortitude is —. r and Fortitude. 
ſteady Habit of Mind, which | 
either. moderates our Fearm and eatbits 
us bravely to encounter the Proſpect of 
Ill, or renders the Mind ſerene and invin- 
cible under its immediate Preflure: It 
lies equally diſtant from Raſhnefs and 
Cowardice, and though it does not hinder 
us from feeling, yet prevents our com- 
19525 or . ä — Stroke. 
"Be 
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It always includes a generous Contempt 
of, or at leaſt a noble Superiority to, thoſe 
precarious Goods of which we can inſure 
neither the Poſſeſſion nor Continuance. 
The Man therefore who poſſeſſes this Vir- 
tue in this ample Senſe of it, ſtands upon 
an Eminence, and. ſees human Things 
below him; the Tempeſt indeed may reach 
him, but he ſtands ſecure and collected 
againſt it upon the Baſis of conſcious Vir- 

tue, which the ſevereſt Storms can ſeldom 
ſhake, and never overthrow. 
Hung * | Humility is another Virtue 
* of high Rank and Dignity, 
though often miſtaken by proud Mortals 
for Meanneſs and Pulillaniity. It is op- 
ed to Pride, which commonly includes 
in it a falſe or over- rated Eſtimation of 
our own Merit, an Aſcriptien of it to our- 
ſelves as its only and original Cauſe, an 
undue Compariſon of ourſelves with 
others, and, in conſequence of that ſup- 
poſed Superiority, an arrogant Preference 

; of ourſelves, and a ſupercilious Contempt 

of them. Humility, on the other. hand, 
ſeems to denote that modeſt and inge- 
nuous 1 of. Mind, which ariſes from 

2 — equal. Eſtimate of our'own Ad- 

YO: 
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vantages compared with thoſe, of others, 
and from a Senſe of our deriving all ori- 
ginally from the Author of our Being. 
Its ordinary Attendants are Mildneſs, 2 

gentle Forbearance, and an eaſy unaſſum- 


ing Humanity with regard to the Imper- 


fections and Faults of others; Virtues rare 
indeed, but of the faireſt Complexion, the 
proper Offspring of ſo lovely a Parent, 


the beſt Ornaments of ſuch imperfect 


Creatures as we are, precious in the Sight 


of God, and which ſweetly allure the 
Hearts of Men.—This Virtue was not al- 


together unknown to the more ſober Mo- 


ralifts among the Ancients, who place 


Sub milſio Animi among the Train of  Vir- 
tues; but it is taught in its higheſt Per- 
fection, and enforced by the higheſt Ex- 
amples, and the ſtrongeſt Motives, in the 
Chriſtian Religion, which recommends 
and exalts this, as well as every other Mo- 


ral and Divine Virtue, beyond every other 
Syſtem of Religion and Philoſophy that 


ever appeared in the World; and teaches 
us throughout the whole of it, to refer 


every Virtue, and every Endowment, to 


their original Source, the Father of Lights, 
from whom deſcends every good aud aa 


T2] 

. Humility is a Virtue which highly 
adorns che Character in which it reſides, 
ad ſets off every other Virtue; it is an 
admirable Ingredient of a contented Mind, 
and an excellent Security againſt many of 
choſe Ilis in Life which are moſt ſenſibly 


felt by People of a delicate Nature. To 
be perſuaded: of this, we need only re- 
member how many of our Uneafineſſes 
ariſe from the Mortifications of our Pride 
— how almoſt every Ill we ſuffer, and 
all the Oppoſition we meet with, is ag- 
gravated and ſharpened by the Reflection 
on our imaginary Merit, or how little we 
deſerved thoſe Ills, and how much we 
were entitled to the Goods. Where- 
as, a ſober Senſe of what we are, and 
whoſe ve are, and a Conſciouſneſs how 
far ſhort our Virtue is of that Standard 
-of Perfedtion to which we ought to aſpire, 
will blunt the Edge of Injuries and At- 
Ffronts, and make us fit down'contented 
with our Share of the Goods, and eaſy 
under the Ills of Life, which this quick- 
iHghted, unaſſuming Virtue will teach us 
often to trace to our own Miſconduct, and 
guy to interpret as the juſt and 


Name Correction of Heaven. | 


Re- 


| 
8 b 
4 
d 


Ds 


Contentment, and is by degrees exalted 
ns Veneration and a divine Compature. 
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natian is that mild and 


woo Temper of Mind, which 22 


ariſes from a Senſei of an infinitely wil 
and good Providence, and enables one 
to acquieſce, with a cordial Affection, in 


its juſt Appointments. This Virtue has 


ing very peculiar in its Nature, 
* foblime'i in its Efficacy. Far it teaches 


us to bear Ill not only with Patience and 
as being unavoidable, but it transforms, as 
it were, Ill into Good, by leading us 10 


conſider it, and every Event that has the 


leaſt Appearance of Ill, as a Divine Diſ- 
penſation, a wiſe and benevolent Tempe- 


rament of Things, ſubſervient to univer- 
al Good, and, of courſe, including that 


of ever Individual, - eſpecially: 5 ſuch 


as calmly ſtoop to it. In this Light, the 
Adminiſtration itſelf, nay, every Act of 


it, becomes an Object of Affection, the 
Evil diſa s, or is converted into a 


Balm which boch heals and nouriſhes the 
Mind. For, though the firſt expected 
Acceſs of Ill may ſurprize the Soul into 


Grief, yet that Grief, when the Mind 
calmly reviews its Object changes into 


Our 
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Our private Will is loſt in that of the Al- 

li mighty, and our Security againſt any real 

„ * III 4 on the ſame Bottom as the Throne 
MW  ofhim who lives and reigns for ever. He, 
| therefore, who is provided with ſuch Ar- 

n mour, taken, if we may ſay ſo, from the 

Armory of Heaven, may be proof againſt 

| the ſharpeſt Arrows of Fortune, and de- 

: fy the Impotence of human Malice; and 

Ss; though he cannot be ſecure againſt thoſe 

Jlls which are the ordinary Appendages 

of Man's Lot, yet may poſſeſs that quiet 
contented Mind which takes off their 

Pungency, and is next to an Exemption - 

from them. But we can only touch on 

N Things; a fuller Detail of our Obli- 

tions to cultivate and purſue theſe Mo- 

Tal Goods of the Mind, and: the beſt Me- 

thod of doing it, muſt be reſerved to an- 

other and more proper Place. . 

Chief Good © Before we finiſh this Secti⸗ 

oOyſesre on, it may be fit to obſerve, 

6 and Formal. that as the Deity is the ſupreme 

and inexhauſted Source of Good, on whom 


the 9 of the whole Creation de- 
as he is the Object in Nature, and 
the * Object who is fully proportioned 


to the: — and Moral Powers of the 
| Mind, 


: 
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Mind, in whom they ultimately reſt and 
find their moſt perfect Exerciſe and Com- 


pletion, he is therefore termed the HIER 


 Goop of Man, ozJjecTiveLyY conſidered. 
And Virtue, or the proportioned and vi- 
gorous Exerciſe of the ſeveral Powers and 
Aﬀections on their reſpective Objects, as 


above deſcribed, is, in the Schools, termed 


the cyitr Goo, FORMALLY conſidered, 
or its FORMAL Idea, being the inward 
Temper and native Conſtitution of Hu- 
man Happineſs. 

From the Detail we have gone thro', 
the following Corollaries may be deduced, 
Firft, It is evident that the . 1 
Happineſs of ſuch a Prograſivie 
Creature as Man can never be at a ſtand, 
or continue a fixed invariable Thing. His 
finite Nature, let it riſe never ſo high, ad- 
mits ſtill higher Degrees of Improvement 
and Perfection. And his Progreſſion in 
Improvement, or Virtue, always makes 
way for a Progreſſion in Happineſs. So 
that no poſſible Point can be aſſigned in 
any Period of his Exiſtence in which he 
is perfectly happy, that is, ſo happy as 
to exclude higher Degrees of Happineſs. 


All his Perfection is only comparative. 
2. It 


— — — — — 
. 
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2. It appears that many Things muſt con- 
ſpire to complete the Happinels of ſo va- 
rious a Creature as Man, ſubject to fo 
many Wants, and ſuſceptible of ſuch dif- 
iff ferent Pleaſures. 3. As his Capacities of 
Wi: Pleaſure cannot be all gratified at the ſame 
it time, and muſt often interfere with each 
other in ſuch a precarious and fleeting 
State as Human Lite, or be frequently 
diſappointed, perfect Happineſs, i. e. the 
undiſturbed Enjoyment of the ſeveral 
Pleaſures of which we are capable, are un- 
attainable in our preſent State. 4. That 
State is moſt to be ſought after, in which 
the feweſt Competitions and Diſappoint- 
ments can happen, which leaſt of all im- 
pairs any Senſe of Pleaſure, and opens an 
inexhauſted Source of the moſt refined 
and laſting Enjoyments. 5. That State 
which is attended with all thoſe Advan- 
tages, is a State or Courſe of Virtue. 6. 
THEREFORE, a State of Virtue, in which 
the Moral Goods of the Mind are at- 
rained, is the FLAPPIEST STATE. 
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SECT. III. 
Duties to Socikrv. 


CHAP I. 
Filial and Fraternal Duty. 


S we have followed the Order of 
Nature in tracing the Hiſtory of 
Man, .and thoſe Duties which he owes to 
himſelf, it feems reaſonable to take the 
ſame Method with thoſe he owes to So- 
cIETY, Which conſtitute the /econd Claſs 


of his Obligations. 


His Parents are among the 
earlieſt Objects of his 99 — of Parents 
tion, he becomes ſooneſt ac- 
quainted with them, repoſes a peculiar 
Confidence in them, and ſeems to regard 
them with a fond Affection, the early 
Prognoſtics of his future Piecy and Grati- 
tude. Thus does Nature dictate the firſt 
Lines of filial Duty, even before a juſt 
Senſe of the Connection is formed. But 
when the Child is grown up, and has 
tained to ſuch a Degree of Underſtanding 
as to comprehend the Moral Tye, and be 
ſenſible of the Obligations he is under to 

G 2 his 
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his Parents; when he looks back on their 
tender and diſintereſted Affection, their 
inceſſant Cares and Labours in nurſing, 
educating, and providing for him, dur- 
ing that State in which he had neither 
Prudence nor Strength to care and pro- 
vide for himſelf, he muſt be conſcious 
that he owes to them theſe peculiar Duties. 
W 6s To reverence and honour 
Parents, them as the Inſtruments of 

Nature in introducing him to 
Life, and to that State of Comfort and 
Happineſs which he enjoys; and therefore 
to eſteem and imitate their good Quali- 
ties, to alleviate and bear with, and ſpread, 
as much as poſlible, a decent Veil over 
their Faults and Weakneſſes. | 
2. To be highly grateful to them fas 
thoſe Favours which it can hardly ever 
be in his Power fully to repay; to ſhew 
this Gratitude by a ſtrict Attention. to 
their Wants. and a ſolicitous Care to ſup- 
ply them; by a ſubmiſſive Deference to 
their Authority and Advice, eſpecially by _ 
Paying great Regard to it in the Choice 
of a Wife, and of an Occupation; by 
yielding to, rather than peeviſhly con- 
tending with their Humours, as remem- 
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bering how oft they have been perſecuted 
by his; and in fine, by ſoothing their 
aer lightening their Sorrows, ſupport- 
ing the Infirmities of Age, and making 
the remainder of their Life as comfort- 
able and joyful as poſſible.— To pay 
theſe Honours and make theſe Returns is, 
according to Plato, to pay the oldeſt, beſt, 
and greateſt of Debts, next to thoſe we 
owe to our ſupreme and common Parent. 
They are founded in our Nature, and 
agreeable to the moſt fundamental Laws of 
Gratitude, Honour, Juſtice, Natural Aﬀec- 
tion, and Piety, which are interwoven with 
our very Conſtitution; nor can we be 
deficient in them without caſting off 
that N ature, and eee thoſe 

Laws. 
As his Brethren and Siſters pj, vw 
are the next with whom the Brethren 
Creature forms a Social and , ers. 
Moral Connection, to them he owes a 
Fraternal Regard ; and with them ought 
he to enter into a ſtrict League of Friend- 
ſhip, mutual Sympathy, Advice, Aſſiſt- 
ance, and a generous Intercourſe of kind 
Offices, remembering their Relation of 
common Parents, and that Brotherhood 
8 3 of 


„ 
of Nature, which unites them into a cloſer 


Community of Intereſt and Affections. 


” Nn 


CHAP. IL 
Concerning Marriage. 
Connection HEN Man arrives to 


ewith the a certain Age, he be- 
other Sex. comes ſenſible of a peculiar 


; Sympathy and Tenderneſs towards the 
other Sex; the Charms of Beauty engage 


his Attention, and call forth new and 
ſofter Diſpoſitions than he has yet felt. 


The many amiable Qualities exhibited by 


a fair Outſide, or by the mild Allurement 
of Female Manners, or which the pre- 
judiced Spectator without much Reaſon- 
ing ſuppoſes thoſe to include, with ſeveral 
other Circumſtances, bath nacural and ac- 


cidental, point his View and Affection to 


a particular Object, and of courſe con- 
tract that general rambling Regard, which 


was loſt and uſeleſs among the undiſtin- 


guiſhed Crowd, into a peculiar and per- 


manent Attachment to one Woman, Which 
ordinarily 


— 
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ordinarily. terminates in the moſt impor- 
tant, venerable, and delightful Connec- 
tion in Life. | 

The State of the Brute Cre- = 0904.4 
ation is very different from of this Con- 
that of Human Creatures. The ion. 
former are cloathed, and generally arm- 
ed by their Structure, eaſily find what is 
neceſſary to their Subſiſtence, and ſoon 


attain their Vigour and Maturity; ſo 
that they need the Care and Aid of their 


Parents * for a ſhort while; and there- 


fore we ſee that Nature has aſſigned to 
them vagrant and tranſient Amours. The 
Connection being purely Natural, and 
formed merely for propagating and rear- 
ing their Offspring, no ſooner is that 
End anſwered than the Connection diſ- 
ſolves of courſe. But the Human Race 
are of a more tender and defenceleſs Con- 
ſtitution; their Infancy and Non- age con- 
tinue longer; they advance ſlowly to 
Strength of Body, and Maturity of Rea- 
ſon; they need conſtant Attention, and a 


long Series of Cares and Labours to train 


them up to Decency, Virtue, and the va- 
rious Arts of Life. Nature has, there- 
fore, provided them with the moſt at- 

G4 fectionate 
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fectionate and anxious Tutors, to aid their 
Weakneſs, to ſupply their Wants, and to 
accompliſh them in thoſe neceſſary Arts, 
even their own Parents, on whom ſhe has 
_ devolved this mighty Charge, rendered 
_ agreeable by the moſt alluring and power- 
ful of all Ties, Parental Affection. But 
unleſs both concur in this grateful Taſk, 
and continue their joint Labours, till they 
have reared up and planted out their young 
Colony, it muſt become a Prey to every 
rude Invader, and the Purpoſe of Nature, 
in the original Union of the Human Pair, 
be defeated. Therefore our Structure as 
well as Condition is an evident Indication, 
that the Human Sexes are deſtined for a 
more intimate, for'a moral and laſting 
Union. It appears likewiſe, that the prin- 
|cipal End of Marriage is not to propagate 
and nurſe up an Offspring, but to educate 
and form Minds for the great Duties 
and extenſive Deſtinations of Life. So- 
ciety muſt be ſupplied from this original 
Nurfery with uſeful Members, and its 
faireſt Ornaments and Supports. But 
Ci how ſhall the young Plants be guarded 
F - againſt the Inclemency of the Air and 
RN Seaſons, cultivated and raiſed to Maturity, 
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if Men, like Brutes, indulge to vagrant 
and promiſcuous Amours-? 

The Mind is apt to be diſ- ef 
fipated in its Views, and Acts = 
of Friendſhip and Humani- 
ty; unleſs the former be directed to a 


| particular Object, and the latter employ- 
ed in a particular Province. When Men 


once indulge in this Diſſipation, there is 
no ſtopping their Career, they grow in- 
ſenſible to Moral Attractions, and by ob- 


ſtructing, or impairing, the decent and 


regular Exerciſe of the tender and ge- 
nerous Feelings of the human Heart, 
they in time become unqualified for, 
or averſe to, the forming a Moral Uni- 
on bf Souls, which is the Cement of 
Society, and the Source of the pureſt do- 
meſtic Joys. Whereas a rational, unde- 
raved Love, and its fair Companion, 
Marriage, collect a Man's Views, guide 
his Heart to its proper Object, and by - 


—>eonfining his Affection to that Object, do 
really enlarge its Influence and Uſe. Be- 


ſides, it is but too evident from the Con- 
duct of Mankind, that the common Tyes 


of Humanity are too feeble to engage and 


intereſt the Paſſions of the Generality in 
1 the 
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the Affairs of Society. The Connections 
of Neighbourhood, Acquaintance, and 
general Intercourſe, are too wide a Field of 


Action for many; and thoſe of a Public 


or Community are ſo for more, and in which 
they. either care. not, or know not how to 
exert themſelves. Fherefpre Nature, ever 


wiſe and benevolent, by implanting that 


ſtrong Sympathy which reigns between 


the Individuals of each Sex, and by urg- 


ing them to form a particular Moral Con- 
-  nedtion, the Spring of many domeſtic Par 


dearments, has meaſured out to each 

a particular Sphere of Aion, proportioned 
to their Views, and adapted to their re- 
ſpective Capacities. Beides, by intereſt- 


ing them deeply in the Concerns of their 
on little Circle, ſhe has connected them 


more cloſely with Society, which is com- 
poſed of. particular Families, and bound 


them dawn to their good Behaviour in that 


particular Community to which they be- 
ong. This Moral Connefion is Marriage, 
and this Sphere of Aon is a Family. It 
appears from what has been ſaid that, to 
adult Perſons, who have Fortune ſuffi- 
Cient to provide for a F amily, according 
to their Rank and Condition in Life, pe 
Who 
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who are endued with the ordinary Degrees 
of Prudence neceſſary to manage a Fami- 
ly, and educate Children, it is a Duty they 
owe to Society, to marry. 

Some Pretenders to a pe- 1 
culiar Refinement in Morals 2 
think, however, that a _/ingle 003 

State is moſt conducive to the Perfection 

of Our Natur ©, and to thoſe ſublime Im- 
provements to which Religion calls us. 

Sometimes indeed the more important 

Duties we owe to the Public, which could 

ſcarce be performed, or not ſo well in the 

married State, may require the ſingle Life, 

or render the other not ſo honourable a 1 

Station in ſuch Circumſtances. But ſure-- 1 

ly, it muſt be improving to the Social Af. 

fections to dire them to particular Ob- 
jects whom we eſteem, and to whom we 
ſtand in the neareſt. Relation, and to af- 
certain their Exerciſe in a Field of Action, 
which is both agreeable in itſelf, and 
highly advantageous to Society. The 
conſtant Exerciſe of Natural Affection, in 
which one is neceſſarily engaged in pro- 
viding for, and training up one's Chil- | 
dren, opens the Heart, and muſt inure 
the Mind to frequent Acts of Self- denial 


and / 8 
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and Scif-commmand,/ and conſequently. 
ſtrengthen the Habits of Goodneſs. The 
Truth of this is but too evident in thoſe 
married Perſons who are ſo unfortunate 
as to have no Children, who for want of 
thoſe neceſſary Exerciſes of Humanity are 
too generally over- anxious about the 
World, and perhaps too attentive to the 
Affair of Oeconomy. Another Circum- 
ſtance deſerves to be remembered, that 
Men who are continually engaged i in Study 
and Buy/meſs, or anxiouſly intent on public 
- Concerns, are apt to grow ſtern and ſe- 
- vere, or peeviſh and moroſe, on account 
of the frequent Rubs they meet with, or 
the Fatigues they undergo in ſuch aCourle. 
The Female Softneſs is therefore uſeful to 
moderate their Severity, and change their 
IIl- humour into domeſtic Tenderneſs, and 
à ſofter kind of Humanity. And thus 
their Minds, which were over- ſtrained by 
the Intenſeneſs of their Application, are at 
once relaxed, and retuned for public Ac- 
don. The Minds of both Sexes are as 
much formed one for the other by a 
| 3 peculiar to each, as their 
Perſons. The Strength, Firmneſs, Courage, 
Nen and Dignity, of the Man, * 3 } 


| A 

the Softneſs, Delicacy, Tenderneſs of Paſſian, 
Elegance of Taſte, and Decency of Converſa-. 
— 4 of the Woman. The Male Mind is 
formed to defend, deliberate, foreſee, con- 
trive, and adviſe. The Female One to con- 


fide, imagine, apprehend, comply, and exe- 


cute. Therefore the proper Tempera- > ul 


ment of theſe different Sexes of Minds, 


makes a fine Moral Union; and the well 1 
proportioned Oppoſition of different or 


cContrary Qvualities, like a due Mixture of 
Diſcords in a Compoſition of Muſic, ſwells 
the Harmony of Society more than if they 
were all Uniſons to each other. And this 
Union of Moral Sexes, if we may expreſs 
it ſo, is evidently more conducive to the 


Improvement of each, than if they lived 


apart. For the Man not only protects and 
adviſes, but communicates Vigour and 
Reſolution to the Woman. She, in her 
turn, ſoftens, refines, and poliſhes him. 


In her Society he finds Repoſe from Ac- 


tion and Care; in her F riendſhip, the 
Ferment into which his Paſſions were 
wrought by the Hurry and Diſtraction of 
public Life, ſubſides and ſettles into a 
Calm; and a thouſand nameleſs Graces 
and Decencies that flow from her Words 

and 
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and Actions, 4 him for a more mild 
and elegant His Converſa- 
tion and Example, on the other hand, en- 
large her Views, raiſe her Sentiments, 
ſuſtain her Reſolutions, and free her from 
a thoufand Fears and Inquietudes, to 
which: her more feeble Confticution fub- 
| = her. Surely ſuch Diſpoſitions, and 
| * Conſequences which reſult from 
. cannot be ſuppoſed to carry an un- 
friendly Aſpect to any Duty he owes ei- 
ther to God, or to Man. 
* Of the Comjugal Alliance, the 
Ras. following are the natural Laws: 
Firſt, mutual Fidelity to the 
Marriage · bed. Difloyalcy defeats the very 
End of Marriage, diſſolves the natural 
Cement of the Relation, weakens the 
Moral Fye, the chief Strength of which 
lies in the Reciprocation of Affection; 
and by making the Offspring uncertain, 
diminiſhes the Care and Attachment ne- 
 ceffary to their Education. 

2. A Conſpiration of Counſels and En- 
deavours to promote the common Intereſt 
of the Family, and to educate their com- 
mon Offspring. In order to obſerve theſe 
Laus, it is neceſſary * 
* 1 
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fore and. during the married State, 'the 
ſtricteſt Decency and Chaſtity of Man- 
ners, and a juſt Senſe of what becomes 
their reſpective Characters. 

3. The Union muſt be inviolable, and 
for Life. The Nature of F riendſhip, and 
particularly of this Species of it, the Edu- 
cation of their Offspring, and 'the Order 
of Society, and of Succeſſions which would 
atherwiſe be extremely perplexed, do all 
ſeem to require it. To preſerve this Unian, 
and render the matrimonial State more 
harmonious and comfortable, a mutual 
Eſteem and Tenderneſs, a mutual Defe- 
rence and Forbearance, a Communication 
of Advice, and Aſſiſtance, and Authority, 
are abſolutely neceſſary. If either Party 
keep within their proper Departments, 
there need be no Diſputes about Power or 
Superiority, and there will be none. They 
have no oppoſite, no ſeparate Intereſts, and 
therefore there can be no juſt Ground for 

Oppoſition of Conduet. 

From this Detail, and the 8 
preſent State of Things, in TP 
which there is pretty near a Parity of 
Numbers of both Sexes, it is evident that 

II" is an unnatural State; and: tho? 

3 
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it ſhould be granted to be more fruitful 
of Children, which however it is not found 


rb, 80 be, yet it is by no means ſo fit for rear- 


ing Minds, which ſeems to be as much, 
if not more, the Intention of Nature, chan 
[ne 4 ent of Bodies. 
In what Caſes Divorce may 
be proper, what are the juſt 
Obſtacles to Marriage, and within what 
Degrees of Conſanguinity it may be al- 
lowed, we have not room to diſcuſs here, 
and therefore we refer the Reader to 
Mr. Hutebinſon's ingenious Moral Compend. 
eier III. Wah 3 


Divorce, æc. | 
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CHAP. I. 
o Parental Duty. 


Fan \H E Connection of Pa- 
Parents and rents with their Chil 
children. dren is a natural Conſequence 
of the matrimonial Connection, and the 
Duties which they owe them, reſult as na- 
turally from that Connection. The feeble 
3 of Children, ſubject to ſo many 

Wants 
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Wants and Dangers, requires their inceſ- 
ſant Cares and Attention; their ignorant 
and uncultivated Minds demand their 


\- continual Inſtruction and Culture. Had 


human Creatures come into the World 
with the full Strength of Men, and the 
Weakneſs of Reaſon and Vehemence of 
Paſſions which prevail in Children, they 
would have been too ſtrong, or too ſtub- 
born, to have ſubmitted to the Govern- 
ment and Inſtruction of their Parents. But 
as they were deſigned for a Progreſſion in 
Knowledge and Virtue, it was proper that 
the Growth of their Bodies ſhould keep 
pace with that of their Minds, left the Pur- 
poſes of that Progreſſion ſhould have been 
defeated. Among other admirable Pur- 
poſes which this gradual Expanſion of their 
outward as well as inward Structure ſerves, 
this is one, that it affords ample Scope to 
the Exerciſe of many tender and generous 
Affections, which fill up the domeſtic Life 
with a beautiful Variety of Duties and En- 
joyments; and are of courſe a noble Diſ- 
cipline for the Heart, and an hardy kind 
of Education for the more honourable 
and important Duties of public Life. 


The 
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e 4uthori, he above-mentioned weak 
undes and ignorant State of Chil- 
How cn. dren, ſeems plainly to inveſt 
EF their Parents with ſuch Au- 
thority and Power as is neceſſary to their 


Support, Protection and Education; but 


that Authority and Power can be conſtru- 
ed to extend no farther than is neceſſary 
to anſwer thoſe Ends, and to laſt no 
longer than that Weakneſs and Ignorance 
continue; wherefore the Foundation or 
Reaſon of the Authority and Power ceaſ- 
ing, they ceaſe of courſe. Whatever Power 
or Authority then it may be neceſſary or 
lawful for Parents to exerciſe during the 
Non- age of their Children, to aſſume or 
uſurp the ſame when they have attained 
the Maturity or full Exereiſe of their 
Strength and Reaſan, would be tyrannical 
and unjuſt. From hence it is evident, 
that Parents have no Right to puniſh the 
Perſons of their Children more ſeverely 


than the Nature of their Wardſhip re- 
quires, much leſs to invade their Lives, 


to encroach upon their Liberty, or tranſ- 
fer them as their Property to any Maſter 
whatſoever. But if any Parent ſhould be 
ſo unjuſt and inhuman as- to conſider and 

treat 
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treat them like his other Goods and Chat- 
tles, furely whenever they dare, they 
may reſiſt, and whenever they can, ſhake 
off that inhuman and unnatural. Yoke, 
and be free with that Liberty with which 
God and Nature has inveſted them. 
The firſt Claſs of Duties Ay 
which Parents owe their Chil- 33 
dren reſpect their natural Life; | 
and theſe comprehend Protection, Nur- 
ture, Proviſion, introducing them into the 
World in a manner ſuitable to their Rank 
and Fortune, and the like. | 

The ſecond Order of Duties 3 
regards the intellectual and mo- 1 
ral Life of their Children, or their Edu- 
cation in ſuch Arts and Accompliſhments, 
as are neceſſary to qualify them for per” 
forming the Duties they pwe to themſelves 
and to others. As this was found to be 
the principal Deſign of the matrimonial 
Alliance, fo the fulfilling that Deſign is 
the moſt important and dignified. of all the 
parental Duties. In order therefore to fit 
the Child for acting his Part wiſely and 
worthily, as a Man, as a Citizen, and a 
Creature of God, both Parents ought to 
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combine their joint Wiſdom, Authority, 
and Power, and each apart to employ 
thoſe Talents which are the peculiar Ex- 
cellency and Ornament of their reſpective 


Sex. The Father ought to lay out and 


ſuperintend their Education, the Mother 
to execute and manage the Detail of which 
ſhe is capable. The former ſhould direct 
the manly Exertion of the intellectual and 
moral Powers of the Child. His Imagi- 


nation, and the manner of thoſe Exer- 


_ are the peculiar Province of the /at- 

The former ſhould adviſe, protect, 
wok and by_ his Experience, maſ- 
culine Vigour, and that ſuperior Autho- 
rity which is commonly afcribed to his 
Sex, brace and ſtrengthen his Pupil for 
ative Life, for Gravity, Integrity, 'and 


Firmneſs in Suffering. The Buſineſs of 
the latter is to bend and ſoften her Male 
PFupil, by the Charms of her Converſa- 
tion, and the Softneſs and Decency of her 
"Manners, for /ocial Life, for Politeneſs of 
Taſte, and the elegant Decorums of and 
Enjoyments of Humanity; and to im- 
prove and refine the Tenderneſs and Mo- 
deſty of her Femalt Pupil, and form her 


0 


and Repreſentatives of themſelves, inhe- 
riting their Virtues as well as Fortunes, 
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to all thoſe mild domeſtic Virtues, which 


are the peculiar Characteriſtics and Orna- 
ments of her Sex. 5 


Delightful T, aſt! to rear the tender T bought, | 


To teach the fair Idea how to ſhoot ; 


To breathe th enlivning Spirit, and to fix 
The ies Purpoſe in the glowing Breaſt. 


To conduct the opening Minds of their 


ſweet Charge through the ſeveral Periods 
of their Progreſs, to aſſiſt them in each 
Period in throwing out the latent Seeds 
of Reaſon and Ingenuity, and in gaining 


freſh Acceſſions of Light and Virtue ; and 
at length, with all theſe Advantages, to 


produce the young Adventurers upon the 
great Theatre of human Life, to play 


their ſeveral, Parts in the Sight of their 
Friends, of Society, and Mankind! How 
gloriouſly does Heaven reward the Taſk, 


wo 


when the Parents behold thoſe dear Images 


ſuſtaining their reſpective Characters 
gracefully and worthily, and giving them 


the agreeable Proſpect of tranſmitting 


their Name with growing Honour and 
Advantage to a Race yet unborn ! 


CHAP. 
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r 
Herile and Servile Duty. 


een N the natural Courſe of hu- 
of this Con- man Affairs it muſt neceſ- 
recti. fſarily happen, that ſome of 


Mankind will live in Plenty and Opu- 
lence, and others be reduced to a State of 
Indigence and Poverty. The former need 
the Labours of the latter, and the latter 
the Proviſion and Support of the former. 
This mutual Neceſſity is the Foundation 
of that Connection, whether we call it 
 Meral or Civil, which ſubſiſts between 
The Con Maſters and Servants, He 
ditions of who feeds another has a Right 
. to ſome Equivalent, the La- 
81 bour of him whom he maintains, and the 
141 | Fruits of it. And he who labours for 
1 another, has a Right to expect that he 
ſhould ſupport him. But as the Labours 
ii of a Man of ordinary Strength are cer- 
= tainly of greater Value than mere Food 
ii and Cloathing ; becauſe they would actu- 
= ally produce more, even the Maintenance 
} of a Family, were the Labourer to em- 
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ploy them on his own Behalf; therefore, 
he has an undoubted Right to rate and diſ- 
poſe of his Service for certain Wa 


above mere Maintenance; and if he has 
incautiouſly. diſpoſed of it for the latter 
only, yet the Contract being of the onerous 
kind, he may equitably claim a Supply of 
that Deficiency. If the Service be ſpeci- 
fied, the Servant is bound to that only; if 
not, then he is to be conſtrued! as bound 
only to ſuch Services as are conſiſtent 
with the Laws of Juſtice and Humanity. 
By the voluntary Servitude to which he 
ſubjects himſelf, he forfeits no Rights but 


| ſuch as are neceſſarily included in t 


Servitude, and is obnoxious to no Puniſhs 
ment but ſuch as a voluntary Failure in 
the Service may be ſuppoſed reaſonably to 
require. The Offspring of ſuch: Servants 
have a Right to that Liberty which neither 
they, nor their Parents, have forfeited: | 

As to thoſe, who becauſe of y c of 


ſome heinous Offence, or for great fen 


ſome notorious Damage, for . 
which they cannot otherwiſe compenſate, 
are condemned to perpetual Service, they 


do not, on that account, forfeit all the 


Rights of Men; but thoſe, the Loſs of 
8 which 
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which 3 is neceſſary to ſecure Society againſt 
the like Offences for the future, or to re- 
pair the — they have done. 
With regard to Captives 
The Caſe of taken in War, it is barbarous 


Captives. 
and inhuman to make perpe- 


| tual Slaves of them, unleſs ſome peculiar 


and aggravated Circumſtances of Guilt 
have attended their Hoſtility, The Bulk 
of the Subjects of any Government en- 
gaged in War, may be fairly eſteemed in- 


nocent Enemies, and therefore they have 
a Right to that Clemency which is conſiſ- 


tent with the common Safety of Mankind, 


and the particular Security of that Society 


againſt which they are engaged. Though 
ordinary Captives have a Grant of their 
Lives, yet to pay their Liberty as an Equi- 


valent, is much too high a Price. There 


— 


are other Ways of acknowledging or re- 
turning the Favour, than by ſurrendering 
what is far dearer than Life itſelf. * TO 
thoſe, who under Pretext of the Neceſſi- 
ties of Commerce, drive the unnatural 


Trade of bargaining for human Fleſh, 


and conſigning their innocent, but unfor- 
tunate Fellow- creatures, to eternal Ser- 


vitude 


* Vid. Hutchel, Mor. Inflt, Phil. Lib. iii. cap. 3. 
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vitude and Miſery, we may addreſs the 


Words of a fine Writer; Let Avarice 
defend it as it will, there is an honeſt 
__ © Reluetance in Humanity againſt. buy- 
ing and ſelling, and regarding thoſe of 
. © our own Species as our Wealth and 
„ Poſſeſſions.“ 
As it is the Servant's Duty to ſerve his 
Maſter with Fidelity and Chearfulneſs, 
like one who knows he is accountable to 
the great Lord of the Univerſe, ſo the 
Maſter ought to exact nothing of his Ser- 


vant beyond the natural Limits of Reaſon 


and Humanity, remembering that he is a 
Brother of the ſame Family, a Partner of 
the ſame Nature, and a Subject of the 
ſame great Lord. 


_CHAP. v. 
Social Duties of the private Kind. 


Itherto we have conſidered only the 
Domeſtic, Oeconomical Duties, be- 

cauſe theſe are the firſt in the Progreſs of 
Nature. But as Man paſſes beyond the 
little Circle of a Family, he forms Con- 
| nections 
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nections with Relations, Friends, Neigh- 


bours, and others; from whence reſults a 
new Train of Duties of the more private 
ſocial kind; as Friendſhip, Chaſtity, Cour- 
teſy, Good-neighbourbood, Charity, Forgive- 
neſs, Hoſpitality = | 


Man's 44- Man is admirably formed 
zitude fur for particular ſocial Attach- 
g ments and Duties. There is a 


peculiar and ſtrong Propenſity in his Na- 
ture to be affected with the Sentiments 
and Diſpoſitions of others. Men, like 
certain muſical Inſtruments, are ſet to 
each other, ſo that the Vibrations or Notes 
excited in one, raiſe correſpondent Notes 
and Vibrations in the others. The Im- 


made on one Mind, are by an inſtanta- 
neous Sympathy of Nature, communi- 


cated in ſome degree to all; efpecially 


when Hearts are (as an humane Writer 


_ expreſſes it) in Uni/on of Kindneſs ; the 


Joy that vibrates in one, communicates to 
the other alſo. We may add; that tho' 
Joy thus imparted ſwells the Harmony, 
yet Grief vibrated to the Heart of a Friend, 
and rebounding from thence, in ſympa- 
thetic Notes, melts as it were, and almoſt 

„ | dies 
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dies away. All the Paſſions, but eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of the ſocial kind, are conta- 
gious; and when the Paſſions of one Man 
mingle with thoſe of another, they in- 
creaſe and multiply prodigiouſſy. There) 
is a moſt moving Eloquence in the human 


wonderfully expreſſive of the moſt latent 
Feelings and Paſſions of the Soul, which 
darts them, like a ſubtle Flame, into the 
Hearts of others, and raiſes correſpondent 
Feelings there : Friendſhip, Love, Good- 
humour, Joy, ſpread through every Fea- 
ture, and particularly ſhoot trom the Eyes 
their ſofter and fiercer Fires with an irre- 


4 


% FW 
Countenance, Air, Voice, and Geſture, | pp 


ſiſtible Energy. And in like manner, the 


oppoſite Paſſions of Hatred, Enmity, IIl- 
humour, Melancholy, diffuſe a ſullen and 
ſaddening Air over the Face, and flaſhing 
from Eye to Eye, kindle a Train of ſimi- 
lar Paſſions. By theſe and other admirable 
Pieces of Machinery, Men are formed for 


Society and the. delightful. Interchange 


of friendly Sentiments and Duties, to in: 
creaſe the Happineſs of others by Particiy 
pation,” and their own by Rebound, and 
to diminiſh, by dividing, the common 
Stock of their. Miſery. 
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| 34 Duties The firſt Emanations of the 
arifng from Social Principle beyond the 
22 Bounds of a Family, lead us 
co form a nearer Conjunction 
of Friendſhip or Good-will with thoſe, who 
are any wiſe connected with us by 5lacd, 
or Domeſtic Alliance. To them our At- 
fection does, commonly, exert itſelf in a 
reater or leſs degree, according to the 
Nearneſs or Diſtance of the Relation. And 
this Proportion is admirably ſuited to the 
Extent of our Powers and the Indigence 
of our State; for it is only within thoſe 
leſſer Circles of Conſanguinity or Alli- 
ance, that the Generality of Mankind are 
able to diſplay their Abilities or Benevo- 
lence, and conſequently to uphold their 
Connection with Society and Subſerviency 
to a public Intereſt. Therefore it is our 
Duty to regard theſe cloſer Connections as 
the next Department to that of a Family. 
in which Nature has marked out for us a 
Sphere of Activity and Uſefulneſs; and to 
cultivate the kind Affections which are the 


Cement of thoſe endearing Alliances. 
Frequently, the view of di- 


Ingredients 
— ſtinguiſhing Moral Qualities 
* in ſome of our Acquaintance 
may 
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may give birth to that more noble Con- 
nection we call FRIENDSHIP, which is far 
ſuperior to the Alliances of Conſangui- 
nity. For theſe are of a ſuperficial, an 


often of a tranſitory Nature, of which, as 
they hold more of Iuſtinct than of — 1 


we cannot give ſuch a rational Account. 


But Friendſbip derives all its Strength and 


Beauty, and the only Exiſtence which is 


durable, from the Qualities of the Heart, 
or from virtuous and lovely Diſpoſitions. 
Or, ſhould theſe be wanting, they or ſome 
Shadow of them muſt be ſuppoſed pre- 
ſent. Therefore Friendſhip may be de- 
ſcribed to be, The Union of = Souls, 


by means: of Virtue, the common Ob- 


66 ject and Cement of their mutual Aﬀec- 


„ tion.” Without Virtue, or the Sup- 
poſition of it, Friendſhip is only a Ner- 


cenary League, an Alliance of Intereſt, 
which muſt diſſolve of courſe when that 


intereſt decays or ſubſiſts no longer. It is 


not ſo much any particular Paſſion, as a 
Compoſition of ſome of the nobleſt Feel- 
ings and Paſſions of the Mind.. Good 
Senſe, a juſt. Taſte and 1 ove. of Virtue, a 
thorough: Candor and Benignity of Heart, or 

what we uſually call a Good Temper, and 
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a generous Sympathy of Sentiments and 
Aﬀections, are the neceſſary Ingredients 
of this virtuous Connection. When it is 
grafted on Eſteem, ſtrengthened by Ha- 
bit, and mellowed by Time, it yields in- 
finite Pleaſure, ever new and ever grow- 
ing; is a noble Support amidſt the vari- 
ous Trials and Viciſſitudes of Life, and 


an high Seaſoning to moſt of our other 


Enjoyments. To form and cultivate vir- 
tuous Friendſhip muſt be very improving 
to the Temper, as its principal Oꝶject is 
Virtue, ſet off with all the Allurement of 
Countenance, Air, and Manners, ſhinin 
forth in the native Graces of manly honeſt 
Sentiments and Aﬀections, and rendered 
wi/ible as it were to the friendly Spectator 
in a Conduct unaffectedly great and good; 
and as its principal Exerciſes are the very 
Energies of Virtue, or its Effects or Ema- 
nations. So that wherever this amiable 
Attachment prevails, it will exalt our Ad- 
miration and Attachment to Virtue, and, 
unleſs impeded in its Courſe by unnatu- 
ral Prejudices, run out into a Friendſhip 
to the Human Race. For as no one 
can merit, and none ought to uſurp, the 
ſacred Name of a Friend, who hates 
ö Mankind, 
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Mankind, ſo, whoever truly loves them, 


poſſeſſes the moſt eſſential Quality of a 
true Friend. 
The Duties of Friendſhip 


It Duties. 
are a mutual Eſteem of each 2 


other, unbribed by Intereſt, and indepen- 


dent of it, a generous Confidence, as far 
diſtant from Suſpicion as from Reſerve, 


an inviolable Harmony of Sentiments and. 


Diſpoſitions, of Deſigns and Intereſts, a 
Fidelity unſhaken by the Changes of For- 
tune, a Conſtancy unalterable by diſtance 
of Time or Place, a Reſignation of one's 
perſonal Intereſts to thoſe of one's Friend, 


and a reciprocal, unenvious, unreſerved 


Exchange of kind Offices. But amidſt 
all the Exertions of this Moral Connec- 
tion, humane and generous as it is, we 
muſt remember that it operates within a 
narrow Sphere, and its immediate Opera- 


tions reſpect only the Individual, and 


therefore, its particular Impulſes muſt ſtill 
be ſubordinate to a more public Intereſt, 
or be always direfted and eentrouled by 
the more extenſive Connections of our 
Nature. | 
When our F Bendſhip ter 
minates on any of the other <3 
Sex, in whom Beauty or A- f 
5 „ de 
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neſs 
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greeableneſs of Perſon, and external Grace- 
fulneſs of Manners, conſpire to expreſs 
and heighten the Moral Charm of a ten- 
der honeſt Heart; and ſweet, ingenious, 
modeft Temper, lighted up by good 
Senſe, it generally grows into a more ſoft 
and endearing Attachment. When this 
Attachment is improved by a growing 
Acquaintance with the Worth of its Ob- 
ject, is conducted by Diſcretion, and iſſues 
at length, as it ought to do, in the Moral 
Connection formerly * mentioned, it be- 
comes the Source of many amiable Du- 
ties, of a Communication of Paſſions and 
Intereſts, of the .moſt refined Decencies, 
and of a thouſand nameleſs deep-felt Joys 
of reciprocal Tenderneſs and Love, flow- 
ing from every Look, Word, and Action. 
Here Friendſhip acts with double Ener- 
gy, and the Natural conſpires with the 
Moral Charm, to ſtrengthen ard ſecure 
the Love ot Virtue. As the delicate Na- 
ture of Female Honour and Decorum, 
and the inexpreſſible Grace of a chaſte and 
modeſt Behaviour, are the ſureſt, and in- 
deed the only means of kindling at firſt, 
and ever after of keeping alive this tender 
and elegant Flame, and of accompliſhing 

. the 
* See Chap. 3. of this Se. . 
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the excellent Ends deſigned by it; to at- 
tempt by Fraud to violate one, or, under 
pretence of Paſſion, to ſully and corrupt 
the other, and, by ſo doing, to expoſe the 
too often credulous and unguarded Ob- 
ject, with a wanton Cruelty, to the Ha- 
tred of her own Sex, and the Scorn of 
our's, and to the loweſt Infamy of both, 
is a Conduct not only baſe and criminal, 
but inconſiſtent with that truly rational 
and refined Enjoyment, the Spirit and 

uinteſſence of which is derived from the 
baſhful and ſacred Charms of Virtue kept 
untainted, and therefore ever eluting to 
the Lover's Heart. 1 at 

Courteſy, r ee — 
Afability, and the like Duties, —_— : 
which are founded on our pri- 9. mw * 
vate Social Connections, are no 

leſs neceſſary and obligatory to Creatures 
united in Society, and ſupporting and ſup- 
ported by each other in a Chain of mutual 
Want and Dependence! |; They do not 
conſiſt in a ſmooth Addreſs, an artificial 
or obſequious Air, fawning Adulations, 
or a polite Servility of Manners, but in a 
juſt and modeſt Senſe of our own Dignity 
and that of others, and of the Reverence 
H 5 - | ne 
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due to Mankind, eſpecially to thoſe who 
hold the higheſt Links of the Social Chain; 
in a diſcreet and manly Accommodation 
of ourſelves to the Foibles and Humours 
of others; in a ſtrict Obſervance of the 
Rules of Decorum and Civility ; but above 
all in a frank obliging Carriage, and ge- 
nerous Interchange of good Deeds, ra- 
ther than Words. Such a Conduct is of 
great Uſe and Advantage, as it is an ex- 
cellent Security againſt Injury, and the 
beſt Claim and Recommendation to the 
Eſteem, Civility, and univerſal Reſpect 
of Mankind. This inferior Order of Vir- 
tues unite the particular Members of So- 
ciety more cloſely, and form the leſſer Pil - 
lars of the civil Fabric; which, in many 
Inſtances, ſupply the vnayoidable Defects 
of Laws, and maintain the Harmony and 
Decorum of Social Intercourſe, where the 
more important and eſſential Lines of wy” 
tue are wanting. 
. Charity and R are 
Serben, truly amiable and uſeful Du- 
ties of the Social kind. There 
zs a twofold Diſtribution of Rights com- 
monly taken notice of by Moral Writers, 
vz. Perfect and brei. To fulfil — 
| for- 


| „„ 4 £ 
former, is neceſſary to the Being and Sup- 
ort of Society ; to fulfil the latter is a 
Duty equally ſacred and obligatory, and 
tends to the Improvement and Proſperity 
of Society; but as the Violation of them 
is not equally prejudicial to the public 
Good, the fulfilling them is not ſubjected 
to the Cognizance of Law, but left to the 
Candor, Humanity, and Gratitude of 
Individuals. And by this means ample 
Scope is given to exerciſe all the Genero- 
ſity, and diſplay the genuine Merit and 
Luſtre of Virtue, Thus the Wants and 
Misfortunes of others call for our chart- 
table Aſſiſtance and ſeaſonable Supplies. 
And the good Man, - unconſtrained by 
Law, and uncontrouled by human Au- 
thority, will chearfully acknowledge and 
generouſly ſatisfy this mournful and mov- 
ing Claim; a Claim ſupported by the 
Sanction of Heaven, of whoſe Bounties 
he is honoured to be the grateful Truſtee. 
If his own perfect Rights are invaded by 
the Injuſtice of others, he will not there-- 
fore reject their imperfe# Right to Pity and 
Forgiveneſs, unleſs his Grant of theſe 
ſhould be inconſiſtent with the more ex- 
tenſive Rights of Society, or the public 
e | 9 
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8 In that caſe he will have recourſe 
to public Juſtice and the Laws, and even 
then he will proſecute the Injury with no 
unneceſſary Severity, but rather with Mild- 
neſs and Humanity. When the Injury is 
merely perſonal, and of ſuch a Nature as 
to admit of Alleviations, and the Forgive- 
neſs of which would be attended with no 
worſe Conſequences, eſpecially of a pub- 
lic kind, the good Man will generouſly 
forgive his offending Brother: and it is 
his Duty to do ſo, and not to take private 
Revenge, or retaliate Evil for Evil. For 
though Reſentment of Injury is a natural 
{ Paſſion, and implanted, as was obſerved + 
- above, for wiſe and good Ends; yet, con- 
ſidering the manifold Partialities which 
meſt Men have for themſelves was every 
one to act as Judge in his own Cauſe, 
and to execute the Sentence dictated by 
his own Reſentment, it is but too evident 
that Mankind would paſs all Bounds in 
their F ury, and the laſt Sufferer be pro- 
voked in his turn to make full Repriſals. 
So that Evil, thus encountering with Evil, 
would produce one continued Series of 
Violence and Ms and render Society 
N into- 


+ See Book 1. Sed. 2. 84. N 
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intolerable, if not impracticable. Theres 
fore, when the Security of the Individual, 
or Good of the Public, does not require a 
proportionable Retaliation, it is agreeable 
to the general Law of Benevolence, and 
to the particular End of the Paſſion (which 


is to prevent Injury and the Miſery, occa- 


ſioned by it, to forgive perſonal Injuries, + 
or not to return Evil for Evil. This Duty 
is one of the noble Refinements which 
Chriſtianity has made upon the general 
Maxims and Practice Mankind, and 
enforced with a peculiar Strength and 
Beauty, by Sanctions no leſs alluring than 
aweful. And indeed the Practice of it is 
enerally its own Reward ; by expelling 
125 the Mind the moſt dreadful Intru- 
ders upon its Repoſe, thoſe rancorous Paſ- 
ſions which are begot and nurſed by Re- 
ſentment, and by diſarming and even ſub- 
duing every Enemy one has, except ſuch 
as have nothing left of Men, * the out- 

ward Form. 7 12 
The moſt enlarged and hu- 

mane Connection 1 the pri- Hopi 15. 
vate kind, ſeems to be the Hoſſ RR Al- 
liance, from which flow the amiable and 
diſin- 


+ See Butler's excellent Serm. (9th) on this Subje, 


. 

diſintereſted Duties we owe to Strangers. 
If the Exerciſe of Paſſions of the moſt 
Yivate and inſtinctive kind is beheld with 

oral Approbation and Delight, how 
lovely and venerable muſt thofe appear, 
which reſult from a calm Philanthropy, 
are founded in the common Rights and 
Connections of Society, and embrace 
Men, not of a particular Sect, Party, or 
Nation, but all 'in general without Di- 
ſtinction, and without any of the little 
Partialitics of Selk love. | 


* H A P. VI. 
Social Davie of the CoMleNGtas Kind. 
H E next Order of PORN 
Conner ou nections are thoſe which 


. 

ariſe from the Wants and 
Weakneſs of Mankind, and from the va- 
rious Circumſtances in which their diffe- 
rent Situations place them. Theſe we 
may call Commercial Connections, and the 
Duties which reſult from them Commercial 
Duties, as Fuftice, Fuir- dealing, Sincerity, 
Fidelity to Compatis, and the like. 


Ra. 
It is obſerved ſomewhere by „„ 
a Writer F of the firſt Rank, | e 
that though Nature is perfect 5 
in all her Works, yet ſhe has obſerved a 
manifeſt and eminent Diſtinction amon 
them. To all ſuch as lie beyond the Reath 
of human Skill and Power, and are pro- 
ly of her own Department, ſhe has 
given the finiſfng Hand. Theſe Man 
may deſign after and imitate, but he can 
never rival them, nor add to their Be 


or Perfection. Such are the Forms and - 


Structure of Vegetables, Animals, and 
many of their Productions, as the Honey- | 
comb, the Spider's Web, and the like. 
There are others of her Works which ſhe 
has of deſign left unfiniſhed, as it were, 
in order to exerciſe the Ingenuity and 
Power of Man. She has preſented to 
him a rich Profuſion of Materials of Fen 
Kind for his Conveniency and Uſe; 

they are rude and unpoliſned, or 55 10 to 
be come at without Art and Labour. 
Theſe therefore he muſt apply, in order 
to adapt them to his Uſe, and to enjoy | 
them in Perfection. Thus Nature has 
given him an x infinite Variety of Herbs, 

Oran; 
+ Lord Bacon, i 


Grain, F oſſils, Minerals, Wood, Water, 
Earth, Air, and a thouſand — crude 
Materials to ſupply his numerous Wants. 
But he muſt ſow, plant, dig, refine, 
poliſh, build, and, in ſhort, manufacture 
the various Produce of Nature, in or- 
der to obtain even the Neceſſaries, and 
much more the Conveniencies and Ele- 
gancies of Life. Theſe then are the Price 
of his Labour and Induſtry, and, without 
that, Nature will ſell him nothin. But 
as the Wants of Mankind are many, and 
the ſingle as of Individuals ſmall, 
they could hardly find the Neceſſaries, and 
much leſs the 1 of Life, with- 
opt uniting their Ingenuity and Strength 
in acquiring theſe, and without a mutual 
Intercourſe of good Offices. Some-Men 
are better formed for ſome kinds of Inge- 
nuity and Labour, and others for other 
kinds; and different Soils and Climates 
are enriched with different Productions; 
ſo that Men by exchanging the Produce 
of their reſpective Labours, and ſupply- 
ing the Wants of one Country with the 
Su Tee of another, do, in effect, di- 
miniſh the Labours of each, and increaſe 
the Abundance of all. This is the Foun- 
dation 


4 


W 
dation of all Commerce, or Exchange 
Commodities and Goods one with ano- 
ther; in order to facilitate which, Men 


have contrived different Species of Coin, or 


Money, as a common Standard by which 


to eſtimate the comparative Values of 


their reſpective Goods. But to render 


Commerce ſure and effectual, Juſtice, 


Fair- dealing, Sincerity, and Fidelity to Com- 
pats are abſolutely neceſſa x. 

Juſtice, or Fair- dealing, or, „ „ .._ 
in other words, a Diſpoltion TY oo 
to treat others as we would be treated by 
them, is a Virtue of the firſt Importance, 
and inſeparable from the virtuous Charac- 
ter. It is the Cement of Society, or that 
pervading Spirit which connects its Mem- 


bers, inſpires its various Relations, and 
maintains the Order and Subordination of 


each Part to the Whole. Without it, So- 
ciety would become a Den of Thieves and 
Banditti, hating and hated, devouring and 
devoured, by one another. | 

Sincerity or Veracity, in our 
Words _ 3 another ab : 
Virtue or Duty of great Importance to 
Society, being one of the great Bands of 
mutual Intercourſe, and the F e 
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will never fail to do, for the beſt. 
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of mutual Truſt. Without it, Society 


would be the Dominion of Miſtruſt, Jea- 
louſy, and Fraud, and Converſation a 
Traffic of Lies and Diſſimulation. It in- 
cludes in it a Conformity of Words with 
our Sentiments, a Correſpondence between 

our Actions and Diſpoſitions, a ſtrict Re- 


gard to Truth, and an irreconcileable Ab- 


horrence- of Falſchood. It does not in- 
deed require, that we expoſe. our Senti- 
ments indiſcreetly, or tell all the Truth in 
every Caſe; but certainly it does not and 
cannot admit the leaſt Violation of Truth, 
or Contradiction to our Sentiments. For 
if theſe Bounds are once paſſed, no poſ- 
fible Limit can be aſſigned where the Vio- 
lation ſhall ſtop; and no Pretence of pri- 
vate or public Good, can poſſibly counter- 


balance the ill Conſequences of ſuch a Vio- 
lation. And we truſt, the Order of Na. 
ture and Providence is ſuch, that it ſel- 


dom or never falls out, that ſo valuable a 
Sacrifice muſt be made in order to obtain 
the Ends of an extenſive Benevolence. It 
belongs to us to do what appears right and 
conformable to the Laws of our Nature, 

and to leave Heaven to direct and over- 
rule Events or Conſequences, which it 


Fide- 


| 1 „ 
Aldelity to Promiſes, Compatts, x; elity to 
and Engagements, is likewiſe a Promiſes, 
Duty of ſuch Importance to bal, 
the Security of Commerce and | 
Interchange of Benevolence among Man- 
kind, that Society would ſoon grow in- 
_ tolerable without the ſtrict Obſervance of 
it. Hobbes, and others who follow the 
ſame Track, have taken a wonderful deal 
of pains to puzzle this Subject, and to 
make all the Virtues of this Sort merely 
artificial, and not at all ob/igatory, antece- 
dent to human Conventions. No doubt 
Compacts ſuppoſe People who make 
them, and Promiſes Perſons to whom 
they are made, and therefore both ſup- 
poſe ſome Society more or leſs between 
thoſe who enter into theſe mutual Engage- 
ments. But is not a Compact or Promiſe 
binding, till Men have agreed that they 
Mall be binding? Or are they only bind- 
ing becauſe it is our Intereſt to be bound 
by them, or to fulfil them? Do not we 
highly approve the Man who fulfils them, 
even tho* they ſhould prove to be againſt 
his Intereſt? And do not we condemn him 
as a Knave, who violates' them on that 
wo pag A Promiſe is a volu ntary De- 
cn. 
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claration, by Words, or by an Action 
.equally ſignificant, of our Reſolution to 
do ſomething in behalf of another, or for 
his Service. When it is made, the Per- 


ſon who makes it, is by all ſuppoſed un- 


der an Obligation to perform it. And he 
to whom it is made, may demand the 
Performance as his Right. That Percep- 
tion of Obligation is a ſiimple Idea, and is 
on the ſame Footing as our other Moral 
Perceptions, which may be deſcribed by 


Inſtances, but cannot be defined. Whe- 


ther we have a Perception of ſuch Obli- 
gation quite diſtinct from the Intereſt, ei- 
ther Public or Private, that may accom- 
pany the Fulfilment of it. muſt be referred 
to the Conſcience of every Individual. 
And, whether the mere Senſe of that 
Obligation, apart from its Concomitants, 


is not a ſufficient Inducement or Motive 


to keep one's Promiſe, without having 
recourſe to any ſelfiſh Principle of our 
Nature, muſt be likewiſe appealed to the 
Conſcience of every honeſt Man. Fair- 
dealing and Fidelity to Compacts require that 


: we take no Advantage of the Ignorance, 


(Paſſion, or Incapacity of others, from 
ene Cauſe that Incopacity* ariſes; — 
that 
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that we be explicit and, candid in making 
Bargains, juſt and faithful in fulfilling our 
Part of them. And if the other Party 
violates his Engagements, Redreſs is to 
be ſought for from the Laws, or from 
thoſe who are intruſted with the Execution 
of them. In fine, the Commercial Virtues 
and Duties require that we not only do not 
invade, but maintain the Rights of others; 
—that we be fair and impartial in tranſ- 
ferring, bartering, or exchanging Pro- 
perty, whether in Goods or Service; and 
be inviolably faithful to our Word and 
our Engagements, where the Matter of 
them is not criminal, and where they are 
not extorted by Force. But on this the 
deſigned. Brevity of the Work wil not 
ee us s Farther to inſiſt. 
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2 H A P. vn. 
| Social Duties o the POLITICAL Kind. 


7 E. are now i at the la and Ro 
f higheſt Order of Duties reſpecting | 
Society, which reſult from the Exerciſe of 


the moſt generous and heroic Alechons 
1 and 


__ wealths, -— 
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| and are founded on our molt . enlarged 


Connections. 
i The Social Principle in Man 


Politica is of ſuch an expanſive Na- 


ture, that it cannot be confined 
within the Circuit of a Family, of Friends, 
or a Neighbourhood : it ſpreads into wider 
Syſtems, and draws Men into larger Con- 
federacies, Communities, and Common- 
| It is in theſe only that the 
higher Powers of our Nature attain the 
higheſt Improvement and Perfection of 
which they are capable. Theſe Principles 
hardly find Objects in the ſolitary State of 
Nature. There the Principle of Action 
riſes no higher at fartheſt than Natural 
Aﬀetion towards one's Offspring, There 
Perſonal or Family-wants entirely engroſs 
the Creature's Attention and Labour, and 
allow no Leiſure, or, if they did, no Ex- 
erciſe for Views and Affections of a more 
enlarged kind. In Solitude all are em- 
ployed in the fame way, in providing for 
the Animal Life. And even after their 
utmoſt Labour and Care, ſingle and un- 
aided by the Induſtry of others, they find 


but a ſorry Supply of their Wants, anda 


feeble, precarious — againſt Dan- 
gers 


* 
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gers from wild Beaſts; from inclement 
Skies and Seaſons; from the Miſtakes or 
petulant Paſſions of their Fellow-crea- 
tures; from their Preference of themſelves 
to their Neighbours; and from all the 
little Exorbitancies of Self-love. But in 
Soctety, the mutual Aids which Men give 
and receive, ſhorten the Labours of each, 
and the combined Strength and Reaſon of 
Individuals give Security and Protection 
to the whole Body. There is both a Va- 
riety and Subordination of Genius among 
Mankind. Some are formed to lead and 
direct others, to contrive Plans of Happi- 
neſs for Individuals, and of Government 
for Communities, to take in a public In- 
tereſt, invent Laws and Arts, and ſuper- 
intend their Execution, and in ſhort, to 
refine and civilize human Life. Others, 
who have not ſuch good Heads, may have 
as honeſt Hearts, a truly public Spirit, 
Love of Liberty, Hatred of Corruption 
and Tyranny, a generous Submiſſion to 
Laws, Order, and Public Inſtitutions, and 
an extenſive Philanthropy. And others, 
who have none of thoſe Capacities either 
of Heart or Head, may be well · formed 
for Mamual Exerciſes and Bodily Labour. 

The 
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The former of theſe Principles have no 


Scope in Solitude, where a Man's Thoughts 
and Concerns do all either center in him- 
ſelf, or extend no farther than a Family ; 
into which little Circle all the Duty and 
Virtue of the Solitary Mortal is crouded. 


But Society finds proper Objects and Ex- 


erciſes for every Genius, and the nobleſt 
Objects and Exerciſes for the nobleſt Ge- 
niuſes, and for the higheſt Principles in 
the human Conſtitution : particularly for 
the warmeſt and moſt divine Paſſion, 
which God hath kindled in our Boſoms, 
the Inclination of doing goed and reve- 
rencing our Nature; which may find 
here both Employment, and the moſt ex- 


quiſite Satisfaction. In Society a Man has 


not only more Leiſure, but better Oppor- 
tunities of applying his Talents with much 
greater Perfection and Succels, eſpecially 
as he is furniſhed with the joint Advice 


and Aſſiſtance of his Fellow-creatures, 
who are now more cloſely united one with 


the other, and ſuſtain a common Relation 
to the ſame Moral Syſtem, or Commu- 
nity. This then is an Obje& propor- 
tioned to his moſt enlarged Social Aﬀec- 


tions, and in ſerving i the finds Scope for 


the 


=» kd 


£ Solitude 
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the Exerciſe and Refinement of his higheſt 
Intellectual and Moral Powers. THERE 
FORE Society, or a State of Civil Govern- 
ment, reſts on theſe. two principal Pillars, 
«© That in it we find Security againſt 
* thoſe Evils which are unavoidable in 


-and obtain thoſe Goods, 
« ſome of which cannot be obtained at 
„ all, and others not ſo well in that 


Bo State, where Men depend ſolely on their 
individual Sagacity and Induſtry.” TC 


From this ſhort Detail. it appears that 


Man is a SOCIAL. Creature, and formed | 


for a SOCIAL State; and that Society, be- 
ing adapted to the higher Principles and 


Deſtinations of his Nature, muſt, of ne- 
ceſſity, be his NATURAL State. 


The Duties ſuited to that: 
8 d f. iti 7 thoſ. Political 
tate, and reſulting from e N 
Principles and Deſtinations, or 
in other words, from our Social Paſſions 
and Social Connections, or Relation to a 


Public Syſtem, are Love of our Country, 
Reęſignation and Obedience to the Laws, Pub- 


lic Spirit, Love of Liberty, Sacrifice of Life | 


and all to the Public, and the like. 


Love of our Country is one of Love of one's 
the napicls Paſſions that can Country. | 
I e warn 


n 
warm and animate the human Breaſt. It 
includes all the limited and particular Af- 
fections to our Parents, Children, Friends, 

Neighbours, Fellow- citizens, Countrymen. 
It ought to direct and limit their more 
confined and partial Actions within their 
Proper and natural Bounds, and never 
let them encroach on thofe facred and 
firſl Regards we owe to the great Public 
to which we belong. Were we ſolitary 
Creatures, detached from the reſt of Man- 
kind, and without any Capacity of com- 
Prehending a public Intereſt, or without 
Affections, leading us to deſire and pur- 
Tue it, it would not be our Dut 'to mind 
It, nor criminal to neglect it. But, as we 
are PaR rs of the Public Syſtem, and are not 
only capable of taking in large Views of 
i ts Ware but by the ſtrongeſt Affec- 
tions connected with it, and prompted to 
take a Share of its Concerns, we are under 
the moſt ſacred Ties to proſecute its Se- 
curity and Welfare with the utmoſt Ardor, 
eſpecially in times of public Trial. This 
Love of our Country does not import an | 
Attachment to any particular Soil, Cli- 
* mate, or Spot of Earth, where perhaps 
1 une firſt drew our Breath, though thoſe 
| Natural 
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| Natural Ideas are often aſſociated with the 


Moral ones; and, like external Signs or 


Symbols, help to aſcertain and bind them ; 


but it imports an Affection to that Moral 
Syſtem, or Community, which is governed 


by the ſame Laws and Magiſtrates, and 


whoſe ſeveral Parts are variouſly con- 


nected one with the other, and all united 


upon the Bottom of a common Intereſt. 
Perhaps indeed every Member of the 


Community cannot comprehend ſo large 


an Object, eſpecially if it extends through 
large Provinces, and over vaſt Tracts of 


Land; and ſtill leſs can he form ſuch an 


Idea, if there is no Public, i. e. if all are 


ſubjected to the Caprice and unlimited 


Wil of one Man; but the Preference the 
Generality ſhew to their native Country; 


f = Concern and Longing after it which 


= 
take and Sufferings they endure to ſave 
or ſerve it; and 9 peculiar Attach- 


e clan when they have been long 
rom it; the Labours they under- 


ment they have to their Country men, 


evidently demonſtrate that tke Paſſion is 


natural, and never fails to exert itſelf, 


when it is fairly diſengaged from foreign 
Clogs, and is N to its Le Ob- 


ject. | 
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ject. Wherever it prevails in its genuine 
| Vigour and Extent, it {ſwallows up all ſor- 
did and ſelfiſn Regards, it conquers the 
Love of Eaſe, Power, Pleaſure, and Wealth; 
| nay, when the amiable Partialities of 
' Friendſhip, Gratitude, private Affection, or 
' Regards to a Family, come in Competition 
With it, it will teach us bravely to ſacrifice 
f all, in order to maintain the Rights and 
Promote or deſend the Honour and _— 


| _ neſs of our Country. 

1  Refignation and Obedience to 
and Obedi- the Laws and Orders of the So- 
1 0 e ciety to which we belong, are 
| WI, 

Political Duties neceſſary. to its 
very Being and Security, without. which 
it muſt ſoon degenerate into a State of 
Licence and Anarchy. The Welfare, nay, 
'the Nature of Civil Society, requires that 
there ſhould be a Subordination of Orders, 
or Diverſity of Ranks and Conditions in 
it ;—that certain Men, or Orders of Men, 
be appointed to ſuper-intend and manage 
ſuch Affairs as concern the Public Safety 
and Happineſs ;—that all have their par- 
"ticular Provinces | aſſigned them ;—that 
fuch a Suben dingte be ſettled among 
them, as none of t may interfere with 
OL another ; 3 
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another;—and finally, that certain Rules, or 
common Meaſures of Action, be agreed on, 


by which each is to diſcharge his reſpec- 


tive Duty to govern or be governed, and 
all may concur in ſecuring the Order and 


promoting the Felicity of the whole Poli- 


tical Body. Thoſe Rules of Action are the 
Laws of the Community, and thoſe. dif- 
ferent Orders are the ſeveral Officers, or 
Magiſtrates, appointed by the Public to 
explain them, and ſuper- intend or aſſiſt 
in their Execution. In conſequence of 
this Settlement of Things, it is the Duty 
of each Individual to obey the Laws en- 
acted, to ſubmit to the Executors of them 
with all due Deference and Homage, ac- 


cording to their reſpective Ranks and 


Dignity, as to the Keepers of the Pub- 
lic Peace, and the Guardians of Public 


Liberty; to maintain his own Rank, and 


perform the Functions of his own Station 


with Diligence, Fidelity, and Incorrup- 
tion. The Superiority of the higher Or- 


ders, or the Authority with which the 


State has inveſted them, entitle them, 
eſpecially if they employ their Authority 
well, to the Obedience and Submiſſion of 
the lower, and to a proportionable Honour 


x9 ; and 
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and Reſpe& from all. The Subordination 
of the Wn Ranks claims Protection, 
Defence, and Security, from the higher. 
And the Laws, being ſuperior to all, re- 
quire the Obedience and Submiſſion of all, 
being the laſt Reſort, beyond which there 
is no Deciſion or Appeal. Beſides theſe 
natural and ſtated Subordinations in So- 
ciety, there are others accidental and ar- 
tificial, the Opulent and Indigent, the 
Great and the Vulgas, the Ingenicus and 
Prudent, and thoſe who are leſs ſo. The 
Opulent are to adminiſter to the Neceſ- 
ſities of the adigent, and the Indigent to 
return the Fruits of their Labours to the 
. Opulent. The Great ought to defend and 
patronize their Dependents and Inferiors, 
and 7 bey in their turn, to return their 
combined Strength and Aſſiſtance to the 
Great. The Prudent ſhould improve the 
Ingenuities of the Mind for the Benefit of 
the Induſtricus, and the Induſtrious lend 
the Dexterities of their AS for the 
Advantge of the Prudent. T: 
8 Public Spirit, Heroic Zeal, 
of PublicSpi- Love of Liberty, and the other 
rit, Love of Political Duties, do, above all 
Livery, ac. others, recommend thoſe who 


practiſe 
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practiſe them to the Admiration and Ho- 
mage of Mankind; becauſe as they are 
the Offspring of the nobleſt Minds, ſo 
are they the Parents of the greateſt Bleſ- 
ſings to Society. Yet exalted as they ate, 
it is only in equal and free Governments, | 
where they can be exerciſed and have their 
due Effect. For there only does a true 
Public prevail, and there only is the Hub- 
lic Good made the Standard of the Civil 
Conſtitution. As the End of Society is 
the Common. Intereſt and Welfare of the 
People aſſociated, this End muſt, of ne- 
ceſlity, be the Supreme Law or Common 
Standard, by which the particular Rules of 
Action of the ſeveral Members of the ex 
ciety towards each other are to be r 
| lated. But a common Intereſt can be 4 
other than that which is the Reſult of the 
common Reaſon' or common Feelings of all 
Private Men, for a particular Order of 
Men, have Intereſts and Feelings pecu- 
liar to themſelves, and of which they may 
be good Judges; but theſe may be ſepa · 
rate from, and often contrary to the Inte- 
reſts and Feelings of the reſt of the Socie- 
ty; and therefore they can have no Right 

to make, and much leſs to impoſe, Laws 
„ 14 on 
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on their Fellow- citizens, inconſiſtent with, 
and oppoſite to thoſe Intereſts, and thoſe 
Feelings. Therefore a Society, a Govern- 
mem, or real Public, truly worthy the 
Name, and not a Confederacy of Banditti, 
a Clan of lawleſs Savages, or a Band of 
Slaves under the Whip of a Maſter, muſt 
be ſuch a one as conſiſts of Freemen, chu- 
ſing or conſenting to Laws themſelves; 
or, ſince it often happens that they cannot 
: aſſemble and act in a Collective Body, de- 
legating a ſufficient Number of Repreſen- 
tatives, i. e. ſuch a Number as ſhall moſt 
fully comprehend, and moſt equally re- 
preſent, their common Feelings and common 
Intereſts, to digeſt and vote Laws for the 
Conduct and Controul of the whole Body, 
the moſt agreeable to thoſe common Feel- 
ings and common Intereſts. 
Political ba- A Society thus conſtituted 
ties of every by. common Reaſon, and form- 
 Guizen.  edon the Plan of a common In- 
tereſt, becomes immediately an Object of 
public Attention, public Veneration, pub- 
lic Obedience, a public and inviolable At- 
tachment, which ought neither to be ſe- 
duced by Bribes, nor awed by Terrors; an 
| Mert, in fine, of all thoſe extciifive and 


3 impor- 
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important Duties which ariſe from ſo glo- 
rious a Confederacy. To watch over ſuch | 
a Syſtem ; to contribute all he can to pro- 
mote its Good by his Reaſon, his Inge- 
nuity, his Strength, and every other Abi- 
lity, whether Natural or Acquired; to 
reſiſt, and, to the utmoſt of his Power, 
defeat every Incroachment upon it, whe- 
ther carried on by ſecret Corruption, or 
open Violence; and to ſacrifice his Eaſe, 
his Wealth, his Power, nay Life itſelf, 
and what is dearer ſtill, his Family and 
Friends, to defend or ſave it, is the Duty, 
the Honour, the Intereſt, PL the Hap- 
pineſs of every Citizen; it will make him 
venerable and beloved while he lives, be 
| lamented and -honoured if he falls in fo 
glorious a Cauſe, and tranſmit his Name 
with immortal Renown to the RAE _ 
ſteriry, l 
As the PEOPLE wil the Of the 5 
Fountain of Power and Au- People. 
thority, the original Seat of Majeſty, the 
Authors of Laws, and the Creators of 
Officers to execute them; if they ſhall 
find the Power they have conferred abuſed 
by their Truſtees, their Majeſty-violated 
hes Tyranny, or by Uſurpation, their Au- 

I 5 Wy 
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thority proſtituted to ſupport Violence, 
or ſcreen Corruption, the Laws grown 
| pernicious through Accidents unforeſeen, 
or unavoidable, or rendered ineffectual 
through the Infidelity and Corruption of 


the Executors of them; then it is their 


Right, and what is their Right is their 
Duty, to reſume: that delegated Power, 
and call their Truſtees to an Account; to 


reſiſt the Uſurpation, and extirpate the 
| Tyranny; to reſtore their ſullied Majeſty 
and proftituted Authority; to ſuſpend, 


— —_—— ——  — VW ëN⏑ 
7 


alter, or abrogate thoſe Laws, and puniſh 
their unfaithful and corrupt Officers. Nor 
is it the Duty only of the united Body, 


but every Member of it ought, according 
to his reſpective Rank, Power, and 


Weight in the Community, to concur in 


advancing and ſ upporting thoſe glorious | 
| Deſigns. 


The Obligations of every 
via cre "Pros: to fulfil the political 


Duties, receive avaſt Acceſſion of Strength, 


when he calls to mind of what a noble and 


well-balanced Conſtitution of Government 


he has the Honour to partake; a Conſti- 
tution founded on common N common 
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| Conſent, and common Goo; Wi- 


admirable Temperament of the governing 
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of 'free and equal Laws, ane An g 


arbitrary Will and popular Licence, by an 


Powers, controuling and controuled by 

one another. How muſt every one who 
n tolerable Underſtanding to obſerve, or 
tolerable Honeſty to acknowledge its hap- | 


y Effects, venerate and love a:Conſtitu- . 


tion, | in, which the Majeſty of the People 
is, and has been frequently — 

in which Kings are made and unmade by 
the Choice of the People; Laws enacted 
or annulled only by their own Conſent, and 
= ere, which _ can be 
depriy eir Property, d of 
their Freedom, or forfeit their Le av 


out an Appeal to the Laws, and the Ver- 


ditt of their Peers or Equals ;: a Conſti- 
tution, in fine, the Nurſe of Heroes, the 
Parent of Liberty, the Patron of Learn- 
ing and Arts, the Dominion of Laws, 


the Pride of Britain, the Envy of her 
„ Neighbours, and their Sanctuary too!“ 


—  HpHow diffalite and execrable muſt 


their Character and Conduct be, who, in- 


ſtead of ſacrificing their Intereſt and Am- 
vition. wiil not part with the leaſt Degree 
yn either, to * * and Ier⸗ 


| 
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2 in full Vigour to their Poſterity, ſuch a 
= - glorious Conſtitution,” the Labour of ſo 
many Ages, and Price of ſo much Blood 
and Treaſure; but would chuſe rather to 
ſacrifice it, and all. their own Independency, 
Freedom, and Dignity, to perſonal Power 
and hollow Grandeur, to any little Pageant 
of a King, who ſhould prefer being the 
| Maſter of Slaves to being the Guardian of 
Freemen, and conſider himſelf as the Pro- 
prietor, not the Father of his People! — 
But Words cannot expreſs the Selfiſhne/s 
and Servility of thoſe Men; and as little 
the public and heroic Spirit of ſuch, if any 
| ſuch there are, as have Virtue enough {till 
left to ſtem the Torrent of Corruption, 
and guard our ſacred Conſtitution againſt 
the Profligacy and Proſticution of the Cor 
| _— and the rr T1 1 
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tween the Creator and his Creatures, the 
ſupreme Laugiver and his Subjects, is the 
higheſt and the beſt. This Relation ariſes 
from the Nature of a Creature in general, 
and the Conſtitution of the human Mind in 
particular; the nobleſt Powers and Affec- 
tions of which point to an Univerſal Mind, 
and would be imperfect and abortive with- 
out ſuch a Direction. How lame then 
muſt that Syſtem of Morals be, which 
leaves a Deity out of the Queſtion! How 
diſconſolate, and how GR * it =" | 
* Support i idr o. 

It does not appear, fo 1 
| true Hiſtory or Experience of 
the Mind's Progreſs, that aß 
Man by any formal Deduction of his 
diſcurſive Powers, ever reaſoned himſelf in- 
to the Belief of a God. Whether ſuch a 
Belief is only ſome natural Anticipatiom of 
Soul, or is derived from Father to Son, 
and from one Man to another, in the way 
of Tradition, or is ſuggeſted to us in con- 
ſequence of an immutable Law of our Na- 
ture, on beholding the augult Aſpect and 
beautiful Order of the Univerſe; we will 
not pretend to determine. What ſeems 
moſt agreeable to Experience is, that a 
* of its — and Grandeur, and the 
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admirable Fitneſs of one thing to ants 
in its vaſt Apparatus, leads the Mind ne- 
arily and unavoidably to a Perception of 
Den, or of a deſigning Cauſe, the Origin 
| of all, by a Progreſs as ſimple and natu- 
ral, as that by which a beautiful Picture, 
or a fine Building ſuggeſts to us the Idea of 
an — Np For it ſeems to hold 
univerſally true, that wherever we diſcern 
a Tendency, or Co-operation of Things, to- 
' wards a certain End, or producing a com- 
mon Effect, there, by a zeceſſary Law of 
A ociation, we apprehend Deſign, a deſig» 
ing Energy, or Cauſe. No matter whether 
the Objects are natural or artificial, ſtill 
that Suggeſtion is unavoidable, and the 
Connection —— the Effect and its ade- 
quate Cauſe, obtrudes itſelf on the Mind, 
ids it requires no nice Search or elabo- 
rate Deduction of Reaſon, to trace or prove 
that Connection. We are particularly 
ſatisfied of its Truth in the Subject before 
us, by a kind of direct Intuition, and we 
N do not ſeem to attend to the Maxim we 
learn in Schools, That there cannot be 
Aa an infinite Series of Cauſes and Effects 
| &..producing and produced 4 one an- 
other.“ Nor do we feel a great Ac- 
cefſion of Light and Convietion after we 
have 
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have learned it. We are conſcious of 0 our 
Exiſtence, of Thought, Sentiment, and Paſ- 
fron, and ſenſible withal that theſe came 
not of ourſelves, therefore we immedi- 
— recognize a Parent- Mind, an Origi- 
nal Intelligence, from whom we borrowed 
thoſe little Portions of Thought and Ac- 
tivity. And while we not only feel kizd 
Affections in ourſelves, and diſcover them 
in others, but likewiſe behold all round us 
ſuch a Number and Variety of Creatures, 
endued with Natures nicely adjuſted to 
their ſeveral Stations and Oeconomies, 
ſupporting and ſupported by each other, 
and all ſuſtained by a common Order of 
Things, and ſharing different Degrees of 
Happineſs, according to their reſpective 
Capacities, we are naturally and neceſſa- 
rily led up to the Father of ſuch a nume- 
rous Offspring, the Fountain of ſuch wide - 
ſpread Happineſs. As we conceive this 
Being before all, above all, and greater 
than al], we naturally, and without Rea- 
ſoning, aſcribe to him every kind of Per- 
fection, Viſdom, Power, and Goodneſs with- 
out Bounds, exiſting through all Time, and 
pervading all Space. We ap- His Relation 
ply to him thoſe glorious Epi- #0the human 
thets of our * Pn, Monk. 
Benefador, 
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tas? 


Benefablor, the ſupreme Lord and Late 


giver of the whole Society of rational in- 
telligent Creatures. — Not only the Im- 
rfections and Wants of our Being and 


Fu Condition, but ſome of the noble Inftinits 


and Affections of our Minds connect us 
with this great and univerſat Nature. The 
Mind, in its Progreſs from Object to Ob 


Jeck, from one Character and Proſpect of 
Beauty to another, finds ſome Blemiſh or 


Deficiency in each, and ſoon exhauſts or 
grows weary and diſſatisfied with its Sub- 

ject; it ſees no Character of Excellency 
among Men, equal to that Pitch of Eſteet 


"which is capable of exerting ; no Object 
within the Compaſs of human Things ade- 


quate to the Strength of its Affection. 
Nor can it ſtop any where in this ſelf. ex- 
panſive Progreſs, or find Repoſe after its 


higheſt Flights, till it arrives at a Son o 
-unbounded Greatneſs and Worth, 
"whom it may employ its ſublimeſt Powers 


without exhauſting the Subject, and give 
Scope to the utmoſt Force and Fulneſs of 
its Love, without Satiety or Diſguſt. So 


that the Nature of this Being correſponds 
to the Nature of Man; nor can his intel- 
ligent and moral Powers obtain their en- 
tire End, "On on che Suppoſition of ſuch 


2 'Aa Being, 


| > Sn. 
a Being, and without a real Sympathy 
and Communication with him. The na- 
tive Propenſity of the Mind to reverence 
whatever is great and wonderful in Nature, 
finds a proper Object of Homage in him 
who ſpread - out the Heavens and the 
Earth, and-who ſuſlains and governs the 
Whole of T hings. The Admiration of 
Feauty, the Love of Order, and the Com- 
placency we feel in Geodneſs, muſt riſe to 
the higheſt Pitch, and attain the full Vi- 
gour and Joy of their Operations, when 
they unite in him who is the Sum and 
Source of all Perfection. 3404 e 
II c is evident from the ſlight- „ 
eſt Survey of Morals, that o dh. 
how punctual ſoever one may 
be in performing the Duties which reſult 
from our Relations to Mankind; yet to 
be quite deficient in performing thoſe 
which ariſe from our Relation to the A. 
mighty, muſt argue a ſtrange Perverſion 
of Reaſon. or Depravity of Heart. If im- 
perfect Degrees of Worth attract our Ve- 
neration, and if the Want of it would 
imply an Inſenſibility, or, which is worſe, 


an Averſion to Merit, what Lameneſs of 


Affection and Immorality of Character 


ie it FRE to be unaffected with, and much 
more 
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more to be ill- affected to a Being of 52 
perlative Worth! To love 3 
particular Members of it, and yet to 0 
no Senſe of our Connection with its Head, 
no Affection to our common Parent and 
Benefactor; to be concerned about the 
Approbation or Cenſure of our Fellow- 
Creatures, and yet to feel nothing of this 
kind towards Him who ſees and weighs 
our Actions with unerring Wiſdom and 
- Juſtice, and can fully reward or Jr | 
them, betrays equal Madneſs. and Partia- 
lity of Mind, It is plain therefore beyond 
all doubt, that ſame Regards are due to 
the great Father of all, in whom every 
lovely and adorable Quality. combines to 
inſpire Veneration and Homage. 
Right As it has been wc LIT al- 

* 4 Poet. ready, that our Affellious de- 

pend on our Opinions of their 
Objects, and. generally keep pace with 
them, it muſt be of the higheſt Impor- 
tance, and ſeems to be among the grſt 
Duties we owe to the Author of our Be- 
ing, to form the leaſt imperfect, ſince 
* we cannot form perfect Conceptions of 
& his Charater and Adminiſtration.” For 
ſuch Conceptions thoroughly imbibed, will 
render our Religion rational, and our Di/- 

P qſilions 


4 


poſttions refined, If our Opinions are di- 
minutive and diſtorted, our Religion will 
be ſuperſtitious, and our Temper abject; 
Thus, if we aſcribe to the Deity that falſe 
Majeſty, which conſiſts in the unbenevo- 
lent and ſullen Exerciſe of mere Mill or 
Power, or ſuppoſe him to delight in the 
Proſtrations of ſervile Fear, or as ſervile 
Praiſe, he will be worſhiped. with mean 
Adulation, and a Profuſion of Compli- 
ments. Farther, if he be looked upon 
as a ſtern and implacable Being, delight - 
ing in Vengeance, he will be adored with 
pompous Offerings, Sacrifices, or what- 
ever elſe might be thought proper to ſooth | 
and mollify him. But if we believe per- 
felt Goodneſs to be the Character of the Su- ;_ -« | 
preme Being, and that he loves thoſe moſt 
who reſemble him moſt, the Worſhip paid 
him will be rational and ſublime, and his 
Worſhipers will ſeek to pleaſe him, by | 
imitating that Goodneſs which they adore, | 
The Foundation then of all 1 


true Religion is rational Faith. fi. 
And of a rational Faith theſe 

ſeem to be the chief Articles, to believe, 
«© that an infinite all- perfect Mind exiſts, 
«© who has no oppoſite nor any ſeparate 
* Intereſt from that of his Creatures, — 


that 
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that he ſuper-intends and governs all 


« Creatures and Things, — that his Good- 
©. neſs extends to alt his Creatures, in 
different Degrees indeed, according to 
their reſpective Natures, but without any 
* Partiality or Envy, — that he does every 
*« thing for the beſt, or in a Subſerviency 
eto the Perfection and Happineſs of the 
* Whole, — particularly, that he directs 
and governs the Affairs of Men, —in- 
äſpects their Actions, diſtinguiſnhes the 
*© Good from the Bad, — loves and be- 
ce friends the former, —is diſpleaſed with 
and pities the latter in his World, — 
* and will, according to their reſpective 
«© Deſerts, reward one and puniſh the 
„other in the next; — that, in fine, he is 
© always carrying on a Scheme of Virtue 
< and Happineſs through an unlimited 
Duration, — and is ever guiding the 
“ Univerſe through its ſucceſſive Stages 


and Periods, to higher Degrees of Per- 


fection and Felicity.“ This is true The- 


in, the glorious Scheme of divine Faith; 


a Scheme exhibited in all the Works of 


God, and executed through his whole Ad- 


miniſtration. F 
Morality of = This Faith well founded, 
"Theijſm. and deeply felt, is nearly con- 


. 


nected 
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netted with a true moral Taſte, and hath a 
powerful Efficacy on the Temper and 
Manners of the Theiſt. He who admires 
Goodneſs in others, and delights in the 
Practice of it, muſt be conſcious of a 
reigning Order within, a Rectitude and 
Candor of Heart, which diſpoſes him to 
entertain favourable Apprehenſions of 
Men, and from an impartial Survey of 
things, to preſume. that good Order and 
good Meaning prevail in the Univerſe; and 
if good Meaning and good Order, "then 
an ordering,. an intending Mind, who is no 
Enemy, no Tyrant to his Creatures, but 
a Friend, a Benefaltor, an indulgem Sope- 
reign. e the other hand, a aj . 
a bad Man, having nothing ae. 
goodly or generous o contem- 
Plate within, no right Intentions, nor Ho: 
neſty of Heart, ſuſpects every Perſon and 
every Thing, and beholding Nature thro? 
the Gloom of a ſelfiſh and | guilty. Mind, 
js either averſe to the Belief of a reigning 
Order, or, if he cannot ſuppreſs the un- 
conquerable Anticipations of a governing 
Mind, he is prone to tarniſh the Beauty of 
Nature, and to impute Maleyolence,. or 
Blindneſs, and Impotence, at leaſt to the 
Sovereign Ruler, He turns the Univerſe 
+2 into 


?-: 
into a forlorn and horrid Waſte, and tranſ- 
fers his own Character to the Deity, by 
aſcribing to him that uncommunicative 
Grandeur, that arbitrary or revengeful Spi- 
Tit which he affects or admires in himſelf. 
As ſuch a Temper of Mind naturally leads 
to Atheiſm, or to a Superſtition full as bad; 
therefore as far as that Temper depends 
on the unhappy Creature in whom it pte- 
vails, the Propenſity to Atheiſm or Super- 
ſtition conſequent thereto, muſt be immo- 
ul. Farther, if it be true that the Belief 
or Senſe of a Deity is natural to the Mind, 
and the Evidence of his Exiſtence reflected 
from his Works ſo full, as to ſtrike even 
the moſt ſuperficial Obſerver with Con- 
viction, then the ſupplanting or corrupt- 
ing chat Senſe, or the Want of due At- 
tention to that Evidence, and in conſe- 
quence of both, a ſupins Ignorance, or 
affetted Unbelief of a Deity, muſt argue a 
bad Temper, or an immoral Turn of Mind. 
In the Caſe of invincible Ignorance, or a 
very bad Education, though nothing can 
be concluded directly againſt the Charac- 
ter, yet whenever ill Paſſions and — v9 
pervert the Judgment, and by pervert 
the Judgment terminate in Atheiſm, 6H 


| the Caſe becomes plainly criminal. 
| ut 
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But let Caſuiſts determine n . 
this as they will, a true Faith nein 1. 
in the divine Character and * and 
Adminiſtration, is generally the 
Conſequence of a virtuous State of Mind. 
The Man who is truly and 'habitually 
good, feels the Love of Order, of Beauty, 
and Goodneſs, in the ſtrongeſt Degree, 
and thefefore cannot be inſenſible to hes. 
Emanations of them Which in all 
the Works of God, nor help loving their 
ſupreme Source and Model. He cannot 
but think, that he who has poured ſuch 
Beauty and Goodneſs over all his Works, 
muſt himſelf delight in Beauty and Good- 
neſs, and what he delights i in muſt be both 
amiable and happy. Some indeed there 
are, und it is Pity there ſhould be any 
ſuch, who, through the unhappy Influ- 
"ence of a wrong Education, have enter- 
tained dark and unfriendly Thoughts of a 
Deity, and his Adminiſtration, though 
otherwiſe of a virtuous Temper them- 
ſelves. However it muſt be acknowledg- 
ed, that ſuch Sentiments have, for the 
moſt part, a bad Effect on the Temper; 
and when they have not, it is becauſe the 
undepraved Affections of an honeſt Heart 
are more powerful in their CPR, 
than 
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than the ſpeculative Opinions of an ill- 
informed Head. 
Duties of But wherever right Conceny 
Gratitude, tions of the Deity and his Pro- 
Leve, c. vidence prevail, when he is 
conſidered as the inexhauſted Source of 
Light, and Love, and Joy, as acting in 
the joint Character of a Faiber and Go- 
Vernor, imparting an endleſs Variety of 
Capacities to his Creatures, and ſupplying 
them with every thing neceſſary to their 
full Completion and Happineſs, what Ve- 
neration and Gratitude muſt ſuch Concep- 
tions thoroughly believed, excite in the 
Mind! How natural and delightful muſt 
it be to one whoſe] Heart is open to the 
Perception of Truth, and of every thing 
fair, great, and wonderful in Nature, to 
contemplate and adore him, who is the 
firſt Fair, the firſt great, and firſt wonder- 
ful; in whom Wisdom, Power; and Good- 
neſs, dwell vitally, eſſentially, originally, 
and act in perfect Concert! What Gran- 
deur is here to fill. the moſt enlarged Ca- 
pacity, what Beauty to engage the moſt 
ardent Love, what a Maſs of Wonders in 
Auch Exuberance of Perfection to aſtoniſh - 
and delight the human Mind through, an 
unfailing Duration! br P 
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If the Deity is conſidered as 

our ſupreme Guardian and Be- " Other e. 
nefattor, as the Father of Mer. 
cies, who loves his Creatures with infinite 
Tenderneſs, and, in a particular manner, 
all good Men, nay, who delights in Good- 
nets, even in its moſt imperte& Degrees; 
what Reſignation, what Dependence, what 
generous Confidence, what Hope in God, 


and his all-wiſe Providence, muſt ariſe in 
the Soul that is poſſeſſed of ſuch amiable 


Views of him? All thoſe Exerciſes. of 


Piety, and above all a ſuperlative Eſteem 


and Love, are directed to God as to their 


natural, their ultimate, and indeed their 
only adequate Object; and though the im- 
menſe Obligations we have received from 
him, may excite in us more lively Feel- 
ings of divine Goodneſs than a general 
and abſtracted Contemplation of it, yet the 
Affections of Gratitude and [ ove are them- 
ſelves of the generous diſintereſted kind, 
not the Reſult of Self. intereſt, or Views 
of Reward. A perfect Character, in 
which we always ſuppoſe infinite Good- 
neſs, guided by unerring Wiſdom, and 
ſupported by Almighty Power, is the 
proper yen of perfect Love; and tho 

K that 


" See Butler's Seraion on the Love of God. 
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that Character ſuſtains to us the Relation of 


a Benefactor, yet the Mind, deeply ſtruck 
with that Perfettion, is quite loſt amidſt _ 


ſuch a Blaze of Beauty, and grows as it 
were inſenſible to thoſe minuter Irradia- 
tions of it upon itſelf. - To talk therefore 
of a mercenary Love of God, or which has 
Fear for its principal Ingredient, is equally 


impious and abſurd. If we do not love 


the lovelieſt Object in the Univerſe for his 
own Sake, no Proſpect of Good or Fear 
of Ill can ever bribe our Eſteem, or cap- 
tivate our Love. Theſe Affections are 


too noble to be bought or ſold, or bar- 


| tered in the wav of Gain; Worth, or Me- 
rit, is their Object, and their Reward is 
ſomething ſimilar in kind. Whoever in- 
dulges ſuch Sentiments and Affections to- 
wards the Deity, muſt be confirmed in 
the Love of Virtue, in a Deſire to imitate 
its all-perfe&t Pattern, and in a chearful 
Security that all his great Concerns, thoſe 
of his Friends, and of the Univerſe, ſhall 
be abſolutely fafe under the Conduct of 

unerring Wiſdom, and unbounded Good- 
neſs. It is in his Care and Providence 
alone that the good Man, who is anxious 
for the Happineſs of all, finds perfect 
— a Ne neither ruffled by 
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Parti Il, nor ſoured by private _ 


pointment. 
When we conſider the un- 7 | 
ſtained Purity and abſolute Repentance 
Perfection of the Divine Na- 
ture, and reflect withal on the Imperfec- 
tion and various Blemiſhes of our own, 
we mult fink, or be convinced we ought 
to {ink into the deepeſt Humility and Pro- 
ſtration of Soul before him, who is ſo won- 
derfully great and holy. When farther, 


we call to mind what low and languid 


Feelings we have of the Divine Preſence 
and Majeſty, what Inſenſibility of his fa- 
therly and univerſal Goodneſs, nay what 
ungrateful Returns we have made to it, 
how far we come ſhort of the Perfection 
of his Law, and the Dignity of our own 
Nature, how much we have indulged to 
the ſelfiſh Paſſions, and how little to the 
benevolent ones, we muſt be conſcious that 
it is our Duty to repent of a Temper and 
Conduct ſo unworthy our Nature, and un- 
becoming our Obligations to its Author, 
and to reſolve and endeavour to act a wiſer 
and better Part for the future. The Con- 
nection of our Depravity and Folly with 
inward Remorſe, and many outward Ca- 
lamities, being eſtabliſhed by the Deity 
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himſelf, is a natural Intimation of his pre- 


ſent Diſpleaſure with us; and a Propenſi- 
to continue in the ſame Courſe, con- 


tracted in conſequence of the Laws of 


Habit, gives us juſt Ground of Fear, that 
we are obnoxious to his farther Diſplea- 


F ſure, as that Propenlity gives a Stability 


to our Vice and Folly, and forebodes our 


Perſeverance in them. | 
Nevertheleſs, from the Cha- 


Parr. racter which his Works exhi- 
bit of him, from thoſe Delays 
Or Alleviations of Puniſhment which Of- 


| Fenders often experience, and from the 
£ £4, merciful Tenour of his Adminiſtration in 


many other Inſtances, the ſincere Penitent 
may entertain good Hopes that his Pa- 
rent and Judge will not be ſtrict to mark 


Iniquity, but will be propitious and fa- 


vourable to him, if he honeſtly endea- 


. yours to avoid his former Practices, and 


fubdue his former Habits, and to live in 
a greater Conformity to the Divine Will 


for the future. If any Doubts: or Fears 


ſhould Kill remain, how far it may be 


conſiſtent with the Rectitude and Equity 


of -the Divine Government to let his Ini- 
quities paſs unpuniſhed, yet he cannot 


© think it unſuitable to his paternal Cle- 


mency 


l 

| 
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mency and Wiſdom to contrive a Method 


of retrieving the penitent Offender, that 
ſhall unite and reconcile the Majeſty and | 
Mercy of his Government. If Reafon.can- 
not of itſelf ſuggeſt ſuch a Scheme, it gives 
at leaſt ſome Ground to expect it. "Bur 
though natural Religion cannot let iN more 
Light and Aſſurance on fo intereſting a 
Subject, yet it will teach the humble 


Theiſt to wait with great Submiſſion for 


any farther Intimations it may pleaſe the 
ſupreme Governor to give of his Will; 
to examine with Candour and Impartia- 
lity, whatever Evidence ſhall be propoſed 
to him of a Divine Revelation, whether 


that Evidence is natural or ſupernatural ; 


to embrace it with Veneration and Chear- 
fulneſs, if the Evidence is clear and con- 
vincing ; and finally, if it bring to light 
any new Relations or C onnections, natural 
Religion will perſuade its ſincere Votar 

faithfully to comply with the Obligations, 
and perform the Duties which reſult from 


thoſe Relations and Connections. This i is 
beim, Piety, the Completion of Morality | 4 


We muſt farther obſerve, Worſhip, 
that all thoſe Affections which Praie, - 
we ſuppoſed to regard the Danggiv- 
Deity as their immediate and f 
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primary Object, are vital Energies of the 
Soul, and conſequently exert themſelves 
into Act, and like all its other Energies, 
gain Strength or greater Activity by that 


Exertion. It is therefore our Duty as well 


— 


as higheſt Intere/t, often at ſtated Times, 


and by decent and ſolemn Acts, to con- 
template and adore the great Original of 


_ our Exiſtence, the Parent of all Beauty, and 
of all Good; to expreſs our Veneration 


and Love, by an aweful and devout Re- 
cognition of his Perfections, and to evi- 


| dence our Gratitude, by celebrating his 


Goodneſs, and thankfully acknowledging 


all his Benefits. It is likewiſe our Duty, 


by proper Exerciſes of Sorrow and Hu- 
miliation, to confeſs our Ingratitude and 


Folly, to ſignify our Dependence on God, 
and our Confidence in his Goodneſs, by 


imploring his Blefling and gracious Con. 


currence in aſſiſting the Weakneſs, and 
curing the Corruptions of our Nature; 


and finally, to teſtify our Senſe of his Au- 


thority and our Faith in his Government, 


by devoting ourſelves to do his Will, and 


reſigning ourſelves to his Diſpoſal. Theſe 
Duties are not therefore obligatory, be- 
cauſe the Deity needs or can be profited 


r apparently de- 


cent 
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cent and moral, ſuitable to the Relations 
he ſuſtains of our C reator, Benefactor, 
Lawgiver and Judge, expreſſive of our 
State and Obligations, and improving to 
our Tempers, by making us more Ra- 
tional, Social, Godlike, and ns * 
more Happy. 

We have now conſidered 
INTERNAL Piety, or the Vor- ap. 
ſhip of the Mind, that which is 
in Spirit and in Truth; we ſhall conclude 
this Section with a ſhort Account of that 
which is EXTERNAL. External Worſhip 
is founded on the ſame Principles as /#- 
ternal, and of as ſtrict moral Obligation. 
It is either private or Public. Devotion, 
that is inward, or purely intellectual, is too 
ſpiritual and abſtracted an Operation for 
the Bulk of Mankind. The Operations 
of their Minds, ſuch eſpecially as are 
employed on the moſt ſublime, immate- 
rial Objects, muſt be aſſiſted by their out- 
ward 1 or by ſome Help from the 
Imagination, otherwiſe they will be ſoon 
diſſipated by ſenſible Impreſſions, or grow 
tireſome if too long continued. Ideas are 
ſuch fleeting things, that they mult be 
fixed, and ſo ſubtle, that they muſt be 
expreſſed and delineated as it were, by ſen- 
K + | ſible: 
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ſible Marks and Images, otherwiſe we 
cannot attend to them, nor be much af- 
fected by them. THEREFORE verbal Ado- 
ration, Prayer, Praiſe, Thankſgiving, and 
Confeſſion, are admirable Aids to inward 


Devotion, fix our Attention, compoſe and 


enliven our Though:s, impreſs us more 
deeply with a Senſe of the aweful Preſence 
in which we are, and, by a natural and 
mechanical ſort of Influence, tend to 
heighten thoſe devout Feelings and Aﬀec- 
tions which we ought to entertain, and 
after this manner reduce into formal and 
explicit Act, 
This holds true in an higher 

Public | 
Worſhip. Degree in the Caſe of pusLic 
Worſhip, where the Preſence 
of our Fellow-creatures, and the power- 


ful Contagion of the ſocial Affections con- 


ſpire to kindle and ſpread the devout 
Flame with greater Warmth and Energy. 
To conclude : As God is the Parent and 
Head of the ſocial Syſtem, as he has formed 
us for a ſecial State, as by one we find the 
beſt Security againſt the Ills of Life, and 
in the other enjoy its greateſt Comforts, 
and as by means of both, our Nature at- 
tains its higheſt Improvement and Ferfec- 
tion; and moreover, as there are public 


Bleſſings 
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Bleſſings and Crimes in which we all ſhare 

in ſome degree, and public Wants and 1 
Dangers to which all are expoſed, it is 

therefore evident, that the various and ſo- 

lemn Offices of public Religion, are Duties 

of indiſpenſible moral Obligation, among 

the beſt Cements of Society, the firmeſt 

Prop of Government, and the faireſt Or- 
naments of both. 
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SECT. I. 
| of Practical Ethics, or - the Culture of 


ihe Mind. 


W E have now gone throꝰ 
bs — VV a A Dew of. 
o the Sud the ſeveral Duties we owe to. 
” OURSELVES, to SOCIETY, and 
to Gop. In conſidering the it Order 
of Duties, we juſt touched on the Me- 
thods of acquiring the different kinds of 
Goods, which we are led by Nature to- 
purſue; 


* 
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purſue; only we left the Conſideration of 


the Method of acquiring the Moral Goods 


of the Mind to a Section by itſelf, becauſe 
of its ſingular Importance. This Section 
then will contain a brief Enumeration of 
the Arts of acquiring Yirtuous Habits, and 
of eradicating Vitious Ones, as far as is con- 
ſiſtent with the Brevity of ſuch a Work; 
a Subject of the utmoſt Difficulty as well 
as Importance in Morals; to which, ne- 
vertheleſs, the leaſt Attention has been ge- 

nerally given by Moral Writers. This. 
will generally follow a Detail of Duty, as 
it will direct us to ſuch Means or Helps as 
are moſt neceſſary and conducive to the: 
Practice of it. 

In the firſt Part of this In- Senſiöle Ideas. 
quiry we traced the Order in a ſenfible. 
which the Paſſions ſhoot up in 74e. 
the different Periods of human Life.) of 
That Order is not accidental, or depen » 1 if 
dent on the Caprice of Men, or the Influ- | 
ence of Cuſtom and Education; but arifes: 


from the Original. Conſtitution and Laws 
of our Nature; of which this is one, viæ. 


That ſenſible Objects make the firſt 


and ftrongeſt Impreſſions on the Mind.“ 


Theſe, by means of our outward Organs; 
bw og * to the Mind, become Ob. 


jets. 
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jects of its Attention, on which it reflects, 
when the outward Objects are no longer 
preſent, or, in other words, when the Im- 
preſſions upon the outward Organs ceaſe. 
Theſe Objects of the Mind's Reflection 
are called Ideas or Images. Towards theſe, 
by another Law of our Nature, we are 
not altogether indifferent, but correſpon- 
dent Movements of Defire or Averſion, Love 
or Hatred, ariſe, according as the Objects, 
of which they are Images or Copies, made 
an agreeable or diſagreeable Impreſſion on 
our Organs. Thoſe Ideas and Affection 
which we experience in the hit Period of 
Life, we refer to the Bopy, or to SENSE ; 
and the TASTE which is formed towards 
them, we call a SENSIBLE, or a merely 
NATURAL TasTE ; and the Objects cor- 
reſponding to them we in general call 
GOOD or PLEASANT. 
+7 * But, as the Mind moves 
Beauty 4 and forward in- its Courſe, it ex- 
a fine Tale. . tends its Views, and receives a 
new and more complex Set of Ideas, in 
which it ebſerves Uniformity, Variety, Si- 
militude, Symmetry of Parts, Reference to an 
End, Novelty, Grandeur. Theſe compoſe 
a vaſt Train and Diverſity of Imagery, 
1 * Mind * divides, and 

3 moulds 
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moulds into 4 thouſand Forms, in the 
Abſence of thoſe Objects which firſt in- 
troduced it. And this more complicated 
Imagery ſuggeſts a new Train of Defrres 
and Afetions, full as ſprightly and engag- 
ing as any which have yet appeared. This 
whole Claſs of Perceptions or Impreſſions is 
referred to the IMacinaTION, and forms 
an higher Taſte than the Senſible, and 
which has an immediate and mighty In- 
fluence on the iner Paſſions of our Na- 
ture, and is commonly termed a FINE 
TasTE. 

The Objects which 3 to chis 
Taſte we uſe to call beautiful, harmonious, 
great, or wonderful, or in general by the 
Name of BzauTy. 

The Mind ſtil] puſhing on- Iſora! Teas 
wards and increaſing its Stock ard a Moral 
of Ideas, aſcends from thoſe to Jae. 
an higher Species of Objects, vix. the Or- 
der and mutual Relations of Minds to each 
other, their reciprocal Afections, Charac- 
ters, Actions, and various Aſpects. In theſe 
it diſcovers a Beauty, a Grandeur, a Deco- 
rum, more intereſting and alluring than in 
any of the former kinds. Theſe Objects, 
or the Images of them, paſling in review 
en * Mind, do, by a neceſſary _ 


Lone] 


bw) our Nature, call forth another and no- 


bler Set of Affections, as Admiration, 
Efteem, Love, Honour, Gratitude, Benewo- 


| fence, and others of the like Tribe. This 


Claſs of Perceptions and their correſpon- 
dent Affections, we refer becauſe of their 


Objects (Mannezss) to a Mok AlL Senſe, 


and call the Taſte or Temper they excite 
Morar. And the Objects which are 
agreeable to this Taſte or Temper we deno- 
minate by the general Name of Mortar 
Beauty, in order to diſtinguiſh it from 
the other which is termed Natural. 
A Theſe different Sets of 1deas 
. or Images are the Materials 
about which the Mind employs 
itſelf, which it blends, ranges, and diver- 
ſifies ten thouſand different ways. It feels. 
a ſtrong Propenſion to connect and aſſo- 


ciate thoſe Ideas among which it obſerves. 
4 any Smilitude, or any Aptitude, whether 
| ariginsl and natural, or cuſtomary and arti- 
Feial, to ſuggeſt each other. Thus it is 


ready to aflociate the. Ideas of Natural 


and Moral Beauty, as both partake of the 
- ſame; Principle, viz. De/gn, Harmony of 


Parts, or Reference to an End, and are 


- Relative to Mind, the common Origin of 


oth... A fine Face, or a graceful De- 
10 | 9 


that they can never be diſunited. When 
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portment, naturally ſuggeſts Ideas of Mo- 
ral Beauty. And many outward Badges, 
as Crowns, Croſiers, Purple Robes, and 
Statues, do often, by the Force of Cuſ- 
tom, excite Moral Sentiments, as e 
Piety, 77 uftice, Virtue. If any particular 
Sets of Ideas have been found, at any time, 
to co-exiſt in the ſame Objects, the Mind 
ſhall ever after have a Propenſity to unite 
them, even when they no longer co- 
exiſt. Thus, becauſe we have ſometimes 
ſeen a good Temper accompany a good 
Aſpe, Virtue annexed to Polteneſs, Merit 
to Fame, we are ſtrongly inclined to fancy 


"I 


any Ideas or Sets of Ideas have been pro- 
_ duced by certain Objects or Occaſions im- 
mediately and preſently, which Objects or 
Occaſions have afterwards given riſe to' I 
different and perhaps quite oppolite Set rl 
of Ideas or Impreſſions, the ſame Objeds > 
recurring, ſhall bring in view the former 
Set, while the latter, being poſterior in 
time, ſhall be entirely forgot. Thus the 
Drinker or Rake, upon ſeeing his Bottle, 
and his Companion, or Miſtreſs, ſhall. 
amuſe himſelf with all the gay Ideas of 
agreeable Fellowſhip, Frienaſpip, Gentle- 
 mant-like Enjoyment, giving and JAS 
; | ne, 
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Pleaſures, which thoſe Objects firſt ex- 
cited, but, by an dps Self-deluſion, 
ſhall overlook thoſe Head-achs, Heart- 
achs, that Satiety, and thoſe other mor- 
rifying Impreſſions which accompanied 
though more laterly, his intemperate In- 
dulgences. 
[ 9 But whatever the Reaſons 
| A. are, whether Similitudt, Co- ex- 
iftence, Cauſality, or any other 
. or Relation, why any two or more 
Ideas are connected by the Mind at firſt, 
it is an eſtabliſned Law of our Nature, 
„That when two or more Ideas have 
often ſtarted in Company, they form 
« ſo ſtrong an Union, that it is very diffi- 
cult ever after to ſeparate them.” Thus 
the Lover cannot ſeparate the Idea of 
Merit from his Mifireſs; the Courtier that 
of Dignity from his Title or Ribbon; the 
Miſer that of Happineſs from his Bags. 
Here the Mind's Proceſs is often the ſame 
as inits more abſtracted Operations. When 
it has once been convinced of the Truth 
of any Geometrical Propoſition, it may 
ſtrongly retain the Connection of the 
Terms of the Propoſition, ſuppoſe the 
Equality of the Angles of a Triangle to 
two — ones, though it does not 
VT 3 * 1 te 
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tend to, or has perhaps forgot, the in- 
tervening Ideas which ſhewed that Con- 
nection. In like manner, tho 

it was the Tendency of Wealth and 
Power, when well employed, to private 
Pleaſure, or public Happineſs, that gave 
the fond Admirers of either the firſt No- 
tion of their Value, yet their Mind hav- 
ing once ſettled that Connection, frequently 
forgets the immediate Link, viz. the wiſe 
or generous Uſe, and by degrees come 
to admire Wealth and Power for them- 
ſelves, fancying them intrinſically valu- 
able, however they are uſed, and whether 
uſed or not. By theſe and many ather 
ways the ſtrongeſt Aſſociations of Ideas 
are formed, the different Sets of Ideas be- 
forementioned are ſhuffled together with- 
out Regularity or Diſtinction, often with- 
out any Natural Alliance or Relation, by 
mere Accident, Example, Company; 
Sympathy, Education, and ſometimes 
by Caprice. .So that any kind of Natu- 
ral Good ſhall be combined with Moral 
Beauty, nay Ideas the moſt oppoſite” in 
Nature: ſhall be coupled together, fo as 
hardly to be ever diſunited in the Obſer- 
ver's Mind: as for inſtance, Prudence 


Craft, Honour with Injufice, Re- 
ligiom: 
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Aion with Inbumanity, Corruption or Se- 
dition with Patriotiſin. —— It is thoſe Aſſo- 
ciations of Worth or Happineſs with any of 
the different Sets of Objects or Images 
before ſpecified, that — our Taste, or 

Complex Idea of Goop. By another Law 
of our Nature, our Affedtions follow and 
“ are governed by this Taffe. And to 
„ theſe Afections our Character and Con- 


. duct are ſimilar and proportioned, to 


& the general Tenour of which our Hap- 
6 pineſs principally depends.” Pn. 
LeadingPaſ. As all our Leading Pal- 
Sous foljow ſions then depend on the Di- 
Tale. rection which our Taste takes, 
and as it is always of the ſame Strain with 
our Leading Aſſociations, it is worth while 
to enquire a little more particularly ho- 
theſe are formed, in order to detect the 
ſecret Sources from whence our Paſſions 
derive their principal Strength, their vari- 
ous Riſes and Falls. For this will give 
us the true Key to their Management, and 
let us into the right Method of correcting 
the bad, and improving the good. 
The Impert- A very ſlight Inſpection in- 
ance a to human Nature ſuggeſts to 
We . us, that no kind of Objects 
El make ſo powerful an Impreſ- 


ſion 
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fion on us as thoſe which are unmediately 

impreſſed on our Senſes, or ſtrongly paint- 
ed on our Imaginations. Whatever is pure- 
ly Intellectual, as abſtracted or ſcientific 
Truths, the ſubtle Relations and Diffe- 
rences of Things, has a fainter ſort of 
Exiſtence in the Mind ; and though it 
may exerciſe and whet the Memory, the 
Judgment, or the Reaſoning Powers, gives 
hardly any Impulſe at all to the 4#ive 
Powers, the Paſſions, which are the main 
Springs of Motion. On the other hand, 
were the Mind entirely under the Di- 
rection of Senſe, and impreflivle only by 
ſuch Objects as are preſent, and ſtrike 
ſome of the outward Organs, we ſhould 
then be preciſely in the State of the Brute- 
Creation, and be governed ſolely by In- 
ſtinct or Appetite, and have no Power to 
controul whatever Impreſſions are made 
upon us: Nature has therefore endued us 
with a mippLE FacuLTyY, wonderfully 
adapted to our MIXED State, which holds 
partly of Senſe, and partly of Reaſon, be- 
ing ſtrongly allied to the former, and the 
common Receptacle in which all the No- 
tices that come from that Quarter are 
treaſured up, and yet greatly ſubſervient 
and miniſterial to the latter, by giving a 
$112 Body, 
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Body, a Coherence, and Beauty to its 
Conceptions. This middle Faculty is call- 
ed the IMacinaTION, one of the moſt 
buſy and fruitful Powers of the Mind. 
Into this common Storehouſe are like- 
wiſe carried all thoſe Moral Images or 
Forms which are derived from our Moral 
Faculties of Perception, and there they 


often andergo new Changes and Appear- 


ances, by being mixed and wrought up 
with the Images and Forms of Senj ble or 
Natural Things. By this Coalition of 
Imagery, Natural Beauty is dignified and 
heightened by Moral Qualities and Per- 
feftions, and Moral Qualities are at once 
exhibited, and ſet off by Natural Beauty. 
The Senfible Beauty, or Good, is refined 
from its Droſs by partaking of the Moral, 


and the Moral receives a Stamp, a viſible 
Character and Currency from the Senſible. 


— But in order to judge of this mutual In- 
fluence, it will be proper to give a few In- 
ſtances of the Proceſs of the Imagination, or 


of the Energy of the aſſociating Principte. 
bs. Energy As we are firſt of all ac- 


is various cuſtomed to enfi 7b/e  Impreſ- 


 Inflances, in 


. ſions and ſenſible Enjoy ments, 


Jexjible we contract early a Senſual 


Tune, Reliſh, or Love of Pleaſure, 
1494 in 
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in the lower Senſe of the Word. In or- 
der therefore to juſtify this Reliſh, the 
Mind, as it becomes open to Bigber Per- 
ceptions of Beauty and Good, borrows 
from thence a nobler Set of Images, as 
ine Taſte, Generofity, ſocial Affection, 
Friendſhip, good Fellowſoip, and the like; 
and, by dreſſing out the old Purſuits with 
theſe new Ornaments, gives them an ad- 
ditional Dignity and Luſtre. By theſe 
ways the De/fire of a Table, Love of Finery, 
Intrigue, and Pleaſure, are vaſtly increaſed 
beyond their natural Pitch, having an 
Impulſe combined' of the Force of the 
natural Appetites and of the ſuper-added 
Strength of thoſe Paſſions which tend to 
the Moral Species. — When the 
Mind becomes more ſenſible 1 4a 
to thoſe Objects or Appear- fures of 
ances, in which it perceives 
Beauty, Uniformity, Grandeur, &c. 
and Harmony, as fine Cloaths, 


elegant Furniture, Plate, Pictures, Gar- 


dens, Houſes, Equipage, the Beauty of 
Animals, and particularly the Attractions 
of the Sex; to theſe Objects the Mind is 
led by Nature, or taught by Cuſtom, the 
Opinion and Example of others, to annex 
certain Ideas of Moral Character, Dig- 

; | nity, 
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nity, Decorum, Honour, Liberality, en- 
derneſs, and Active or Social Enjoyment. 


The Conſequence of this Aſſociation is, 


that the Objects to which theſe are an- 
nexed, muſt riſe in their Value, and be 
purſued with proportionable Ardor. The 
Enjoyment of them is often attended with 
Pleaſure, and the mere Poſſeſſion of them, 
where that is wanting, frequently draws 
Reſpect from one's Fellow-creatures : this 
Reſpe is, by many, equivalent to the 
Pleaſure of Enjeyment. Hence it happens 


that the Idea 15 Happineſs is connected 


with the mere Poſſeſſion, which is there- 
fore eagerly ſought after, without any re- 
gard to the generous Uſe, or honourable 
E#xjoyment. Thus the Paſſion reſting on 
the Means, not the End, i. e. loſing fight 
of its natural Object, becomes wild and 
extravagant. 
e en In fine, any Object, or Ex- 
Value of ex- ternal Denomination, a Staff, a 
— Garter, a Cup, a Crown, a Title, 
. become a Moral Badge, 
or Emblem of Merit, Magniſicence or 
Honour, according as theſe have been 


found, or thought by the Poſſeſſors or 


Admirers of them, to accompany them ; 


yet, by the Deception ae mention- 
cd, 
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ed, the Merit or the Conduct which en- 
. titled, or ſhould entitle to thoſe Marks 
of Diſtinction, ſhall be forgot or neglected, 
and the Badges themſelves be paſſionately 
affected, or purſued, as including every 
Excellency. If theſe are attained by any 
Means, all the Concomitants which Na- 
ture, Cuſtom or Accidents have joined to 
them, will be ſuppoſed to follow of courſe. 
Thus, Moral Ends, with which the unhap- 
py Admirer is apt to colour over his Paſ- 
ſion and Views, will, in his Opinion, juſti- 
ty the moſt Immoral Means, as Proſtitution, 
Acdulation, Fraud, Treachery, and every Spe- 
cies of Knavery, whether more open or 
more diſguiſed. SE 
When Men are once en- , porn. 
gaged in dive Life, and ing ide Value 
find that Vealib and Power, Wealth, 
generally called InTEREsT, are 
the great Avenues to every kind of En- 
joyment, they are apt to throw in many 
_ engaging Moral Forms to the Object of 
their Purſuit, in order to juſtify their Paſ- 
ſion, and varniſh over the Meaſures they 
take to gratify it, as Independency on the 
Vices or Paſſions of others, Proviſion and 
Security to themſelves and Friends, prudent 
Oeconomy or well-placed Charity, Social 

Com- 
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Communication, Superiority to their Enemies, 
who are all Villains, honourable Service, 
and many other Ingredients of Merit. To 
attain ſuch Capacities of Uſefulneſs or En- 
Joyment, what Arts, nay what Meanneſſes 
can be thought blameable by thoſe cool 
Purſuers of Intereſt ? — Nor have they, 
whom the gay World is pleaſed to in- 
dulge with the Title of Men of Pleaſure, 
their Imaginations leſs pregnant with Mo- 


ral Images, which with they never fail 


to ennoble, or, if they cannot do that, to 


palliate their groſs Purſuits. Thus Ad- 


miration of Wit, of Sentiments and Merit, 
Friendſhip, Love, generous Sympathy, mutual 
Confidence, giving and receiving Pleaſure, 
are the ordinary Ingredients with which 


they ſeaſon their Gallantry and pleaſurable 


Entertainments; and by which they im- 
poſe on themſelves and endeavour to im- 
ſe on others, that their Amours are the 

Joint Iſſue of Good-ſenſe and Virtue. 
ins Inluevce Thele Aﬀfociations, vari- 
on all te _ ouſly combined and propor- 
Paſfons.. tioned by the Imagination, 
from the chief private Paſſions, which 
govern the Lives of the Generality, as 
the Love of Action, of Pleaſure, Wealth, 
and Fame; they influence the Deſenſive, 
4 1 and 
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and affect the public Paſſions, and raiſe 
Foy or Sorrow, as they are gratified or 
diſappointed. So that in effect, theſe 
Aſſociations of Good and Evil, Beauty 
and Deformity, and the Paſſions they raiſe, 
are the main Hinges of Life and Manners, 
and the great Sources of our Happineſs or 
Miſery. It is evident therefore, that the 
whole of Moral Culture muſt depend on 
giving a right Direction to' the Leading 
Paſſions, and duly proportioning them to 
the Value of the Objefis or Goods purſued, 
under what Name gd _— may 
appear. 

Nov, in order to give them Moral Cut- 
this right Direction and due a 

Proportion, it appears, from the our Tafte or 
foregoing Detail, that thoſe 48"«tn, 
Aſeciations of Ideas, upon which the 
Paſſions depend, muſt be duly regulated; 

that is to on, às ancexorbitant Paſſion for 
Wealth, Pleaſure, or Power, flows from 
an Aſociation or Opinion that more Beauty 


and Good, whether Natural or Moral, 


enters into the Enjoyment or Poſſeſſion 
of them, than really belongs to either; 
therefote, in reſtoring thoſe Paſſions to 
W Proportion * muſt begin with 
5 cor- 
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8 the Opinion, or breaking the 
falſe QAßcciation, or in other words, we 
muſt decompound the Complex Fhantom 
of Happineſs or Good, which we fondly 
admire; diſunite thoſe Ideas, that have 
no natural Alliance; and ſeparate the 
Original Ideas of Health, Power, or Plea- 
ure, from the foreign Mixtures incorpo- 
rated with it, which enhance its Value, 
or give its chief Power to enchant and 
ſeduce the Mind. For inſtance, let it be 
conſidered how poor and inconſiderable 
@ Thing Health is, if it be disjoined from 
real Uſe, or from Ideas of Capacity in 
the Poſſeſſor 1% do good from Indepen- 
dency, Generefity, Proviſion for a Family 
or Friends, and Social Communication with 
others. By this Standard let its true 
Value be fixed; let its Miſapplication, 
or unbenevelent Enjoy ment be accounted 
ſordid and infamous; and nothing wor- 
thy or eſtimable be aſcribed to the mere 
Paſſaſion of it, which is not borrowed 
from its generous Uſe. 
| that complex. Form of 
27 Self- 4. Good which is called Pleaſure, 
bn ay cengages us, let it be analyſed 
Proceſs. into its conſtituent Principles, 

| I or 
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or thoſe Allurements it draws from the 
Heart and Imagination, in order to heighten 
the low part of the Indulgence; let the 


ſeparate and comparative Moment of each 
be diſtinctly aſcertained, and deduced 


from that groſs Part, and this Remainder 


of the accumulative Enjoyment will 


dwindle down into a poor, inſipid, tran». 


ſitory thing. In proportion as the Opi- 
nion of the Good purſued abates, the Ad- 


miration muſt decay, and the Paſſion loſe 


Strength of courſe. One effectual way 


to lower the Opinion, and conſequently to 


weaken the Habit founded on it, is to 
practiſe leſſer pieces of Self-denial, or to 
abſtain, to a certain pitch, from che Pur- 
fuit or Enjoyment of the favourite Ob- 
Jett; and, that this may be the more 


eaſily accompliſhed, one muſt avoid thoſe 


Occaſions, that Company, thoſe Places, 


and the. other Circumſtances that em- 


flamed one and endeared the tber. And 
as a Counter-Proceſs, let higher or even 


different Enjoyments be brought in view, 
other Paſſions played upon the former, 


different Places frequented, other Exer- 


eifes tried, Company kept with Perſons 
of a different, or more” correct way of 


1 think- 


— ——— f— — — — 2 — — — — 
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thinki ng, both in Natural and. "Moral 
Subjects. 

By a Sound As much depends on our 
and Natural ſetting out well in Life, let 
Education. the Youthful Fancy, which is 
apt to be very florid and luxuriant, be 
early accuſtomed, by Inſtruction, Example, 
and ſignificant Moral Exerciſes, nay by 
Looks, Geſtures, and every other Teſti- 
mony of juſt Approbation or Blame, to 
annex Ideas of Merit, Honour and Hap- 
pineſs, not to Birth, . Dreſs, Rank, Beauty, 
Fortune, Power, Popularity. and the like 
outward Things, but to Moral and truly 
virtuous Qualities, and to thoſe Enjoyments 
which ſpring from a well-informed Judg- 
ment, and a regular Conduct of the Af- 
fections, eſpecially thoſe of the ſocial and 
diſintereſted kind. Such dignified Forms 
of Beauty and Good, often ſuggeſted, 
and, by moving Pictures and Examples, 
warmly recommended to the Imagination, 
enforced by the Authority of Conſcience, 
and demonſtrated by Reaſon to be the 
ſureſt Means of Enjoyment, and the only 
independent, unleprivable and durable 
Goods, will be the beſt Counter-balance 
£0 
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to meaner Paſſions, and the firmeſt Foun- 
dation and Security to Virtue. 
It is of great Importance z, ,;,, 
to the forming a juſt Taſte, or fudying 2 
hb and large Conceptions of = e. 
appineſs, to ſtudy and underſtand Hu- 
man Nature well, to remember what a 
complicated Syſtem it is, particularly to 
have deeply imprinted on our Mind that 
GRADATION of Senſes, Faculties, and 
Powers of Enjoyment formerly mentioned, 
and the Subordination of Goods reſulting 
from thence, which Nature points out, 
and the Experience of Mankind con- 
firms; who, when they think ſeriouſly, 
and are not under the immediate Influence 
of ſome violent Prejudice or Paſſion, 
prefer not the Pleaſures of Aion, Con- 
templation, Society, and moſt Exerciſes and 
Joys of the Moral kind, as Friendſhip, 
Natural Affection, and the like, to all 
Senſual Gratifications whatſoever. Where 
the different Species of Pleaſure are 
blended into one Complex Form, let them 
be accurately diſtinguiſhed, and be re- 
ferred each to its proper Faculty and Senſe, 
and examined apart what they have pecu- 
iar, what common with others, and what 
es bs E foreign 


STI h 
Ey compar. foreign and adventitious. Let 
ing the Mo- Wealth, Grandeur, Luxury, 
1 Love, Fame, and the like, be 
of dieren: tried by this Teſt, and their 
Goods, true Alloy will be found out 
5 it be farther conſidered, whether the 

Mind may not be eaſy and enjoy itſelf 
2 though it want many of thoſe 

legancies and Superfluities of Life which 
ſome poſſeſs, or that Load of Wealth 
and Power which others eagerly purſue, 
and under which they groan, Let the 
Difficulty of attaining, the Precariouſ- 
neſs of poſſeſſing, and the many Abate- 
ments in enjoying, over-grown Wealth 
and envyed Greatneſs, of which the weary 
Poſſeſſors ſo frequently complain, as the 
Hurry of Buſineſs, the Burthen of Com- 
pany, of paying Attendance to the Few, 
and giving it to the Many, the Cares of 
keeping, the Fears of loſing, and the 
Deſires of increaſing what they have, and 
the other Troubles which accompany this 
pitiful Drudgery and pompous Servitude, 
let theſe and the like Circumſtances be 
often conſidered that are conducive to the 


removing or leſſening the Opinion of ſuch 
Goods, 
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Goods, and the attendant Paſſions or Set 
of Paſhons will decay of courſe. 

Let the peculiar Bent of our 3y obſerving 
Nature and Character be ob- A en 
ſerved, whether we are moſt 2 * 
inclined to form Aſſociations f 

and reliſh Objects of the Ser/ible, Intel- 
Ieftual, or Moral kind. Let that which 
has the Aſcendant be particularly watched, 

let it be directed to right Objects, be im- 
proved by proportioned Exerciſes, and 
guarded by proper Checks from an op- 
polite Quarter. Thus, the Segſible Turn 
may be exalted by the Intellectual, and 
a Taſte for the Beauty of the fine Arts, and 
both may be made ſubſervient to convey 
and rivet Sentiments highly Moral and 
public-ſpirited. This inward Survey muſt 
extend to the Strength and Weakneſſes of 
one's Nature, one's Condition, Connections, 
Habitudes, Fortune, Studies, Acquaintance, 
and the other Circumſtances of one's 
Life, from which every Man will form 
the juſteſt Eſtimate of his own Diſpoſi- 
"Goils and Character, and the beſt Rules 
for correcting and improving them. And, 

in order to do this with more Advantage, 

let thoſe Times, or Critical Seajons be 


L 4 watched, 
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watched, when the Mind is beſt diſpoſed 
towards a Change, and Jet them be i im- 
proved by vigorous Reſolutions, Promiſes, 
or whatever elſe will engage the Mind to 
Perievere in Virtue. Let the Conduct in 
fine, be often reviewed, and the Cauſes of 
its Corruption or Improvement be carefully 


obſerved. 


By fro It will greatly conduce to 
Moral i refine the Meral Taſte and 
Nes. ſtrengthen the virtuous Tem- 


per, to accuſtom the Mind to the fre- 
quent Exerciſe of Moral Sentiments and 
Determinations, by reading Hiſtory, Poetry, 
particularly of the PiZureſque and Dra- 
matic kind, the Study of the fine Arts; 
by converſing with the moſt eminent for 
Good - ſenſe and Virtue ; but above all by 
jrequent and repeated Acts of Humanity, 
Compaſſion, Friendſbip, Politeneſs and Hoſ- 
pitality. It is Exerciſe gives Health and 
Strength. He that reaſons moſt fre- 
quently becomes the wiſeſt, and moſt 
enjoys the Pleaſures of Wiſdom, He 
who is moſt often affected by Objects of 
Compaſſion in Poetry, Hiſtory, or real 
Life, will have his Soul moſt open to 
: _ and its delightful Pains and Hong. 
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So he alſo who practiſes moſt diligently 
the Offices of Kindneſs and Charity, will 
by it cultivate that Diſpoſition, from- 
whence all his Pretenſions to perſonal 
Merit muſt ariſe, his preſent and his 
future Happineſs. 

An uſeful and honourable I Kr. boneſt 
Employment in Life will ad- . dent. 
miniſter a thouſand Opportunities of this 
kind, and greatly ſtrengthen a Senſe of 
Virtue and good Affections, which muſt | 
be nouriſhed by right Training, as well 
as our Underſtandings. For ſuch an 
Employment, by enlarging one's Expe- 
rience, giving an Habit of Attention and 
Caution, or obliging one from Neceſſity 
or Intereſt, to keep a Guard over the 
Paſſions, and ſtudy the outward Decen- 
cies and Appearances of Virtue, will by 
degrees produce good Habits, and ar 
length inſinuate the Love of Virtue and: 
Honeſty for its owa Sake. | 

It is a great Inducement By viewing: 
to the Exerciſe of Benevo- Men 4rd 
lence to view Human Nature afar H oo 
in a favourable Light, to ob- . 
ſerve the Characters and Circumſtances 


of Mankind on the faireſt Sides, to put 
| "KL 8 the: 
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the beſt Conſtructions on their Actions 
they will bear, and to conſider them as 
the Reſult of partial and miſtaken, rathet 
than ill Affections, or at worſt, as the 
Exceſſes of a pardonable Self. love, ſel- 
dom or never the Effect of pure Malice. 
By. Confide- Above all, the Nature and 
ratios and Conſequences of Virtue and Vice, 
Bows Exer- their Conſequences being the 
eiſes. 

Law of our Nature and Will 
of Heaven; the Light in which they 
appear to our Supreme Parent and Law- 
giver, and the Reception they will meet 
with from him, muſt be often attended 
to. The Exerciſes of Piety, as Adora- 
tion and Praiſe of the Divine Excellency, 
Invocation of, and Dependence on his Aid, 
Confeſſion, Ihanſſciving, and Reſignation, 
are habitually to be indulged, and fre- 
quently performed, not only as medicinal 
but highly improving to the Temper. 
By iu Views To conclude : It will be 
J Human of admirable Efficacy towards 
oo eradicating bad Habits, and 
awith a fu- implanting good ones, fre- 
ure. quently to contemplate Hu- 
man Life, as the great Nurſery of our fu- 
ture and immortal Exiſteuce, as 2 


e 1 
of Probation in which we are to be edu- 
cated for a Divine Life. To remember 5 


that our Virtues or Vices will be immorta 


as ourſelves, and influence our future as 
well as our preſent Happineſs—and there- 
fore that every Diſpoſition and Action 
is to be regarded as pointing beyond the 
preſent to an immortal Duration. An 
habitual Attention to this wide and im- 
portant Connection will give a vaſt Com- 
paſs and Dignity to our Sentiments 
and Actions, a noble Superiority to the 
Pleaſures and Pains of Life, and a gene- 
rous Ambition to make our Virtue as im- 
mortal as our . 
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Molives to Virtue from perſonal napping 


E have already con- ee 
ſidered our Obligations fromperſonal 
to the Practice of Virtue, ari- Happmeſi. 
fing from the Conftitution of our Nature, 
| by which we are led to approve a certain 


Order — 3 of OY and 
CEL. 
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certain Courſe of Action correſpondent to 
it. But beſides this, there are ſeveral 
Motives which ſtrengthen and ſecure 
Virtue, though not themſelves of a M- 
ral kind. Theſe are, its Tendency to per- 
ſonal Happineſs, and the contrary Tendency 
of Vice. © Perſonal Happineſs ariles, 
& either from the State of a Man's own 
Mind, or from the State and Diſ- 
e poſition of external Cauſes towards 
n 
1er, We ſhall firft examine the 
— 44 % 'Tendency of Virtue to Hap- 
erat e pineſs with reſpect to the 
« State of a Man's own Mind.” — This 
is a Point of the utmoſt Conſequence in 
Morals, becauſe, unleſs we can convince 
ourſelves, or ſhew to others, that, by 
doing our Duty, or fulfilling our Moral 
Obligations, we conſult the greateſt Satis- 
faction of our own Mind, or our higheſt 
Intereſt on the whole, it will raiſe ſtrong 
,and often unſurmountable Prejudices 
| againſt the Practice of Virtue, eſpecially 
whenever there ariſes any Appearance of 
Oppe/ition between our Duty, and our Sa- 
ti faction or Iuteræſt. To, Creatures fo 
-* Vid. Bool I . Jedi. 15 22 c. 2 
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deſirous of Happineſs, and averſe to Mi- 
ſery as we are, and often ſo oddly ſitu- 
ated amidſt contending Paſſions and In- 
tereſts, it is neceſſary that Virtue appear 
not only an honourable, but a pleaſing and 
beneficent Form. And in order to juſtify 
our Choice to ourſelves as well as baſil 
others, we muſt ourſelves - feel and be 
able to avow in the Face of the whole 
World, that her Ways are Ways of Plea-| 
fantneſs, and her Paths the Paths of Peace. 
This will ſhew, beyond all Contradiftion,f 
that we not only approve, but can give 
a ſufficient Reafon for what we do. 5 
Let any Man, in a coot 3e 
Hour, when he is diſengaged 22 
from Buſineſs and undiſturbed 2 
by Paſſion, as ſuch cool Hours 
will ſometimes happen, fit down, kt 
ſeriouſly reflect with himſelf what State 
or Temper of Mind he would chuſe to, 
feel and indulge, in order to be eaſy and 
to enjoy himſelf. Would he chuſe for 
that purpoſe to be in a conſtant Diſſipa- 
tion and Hurry of Thought; to be di- 
fturbed in the Exerciſe of his Reaſon; to 
have various, and often interfering Phan- 
toms of Good Playing before his Imagi- 
4. A nation, 


n 
nation, ſolliciting and diſtracting him by 
turns, now ſoothing him with amuling. 
Hopes, then torturing him with anxious 
Fears; and to approve this Minute what 
he ſhall condemn the next? Would he 
chuſe to have a ſtrong and painful Senſe 
of every petty Injury; quick Apprehen- 
fions of every impending Evil ; inceſſant 
and inſatiable Deſires of Power, Wealth, 
Honour, Pleaſure ; an irreconcileable 7 
tipathy againſt all Competitors and Ri- 
vals; inſolent and tyrannical Diſpoſitions 
to all below him; fawning, and at the ſame 
time envious, Diſpoſitions to all above 
him; with dark Suſpicions and Jealou- 
fies of every Mortal? Would he chuſe 
neither to love nor be beloved of any, 
to have no Friend in whom to confide, 
er with whom to. interchange his Sen- 
timents or Deſigns ; no Favourite, on 
whom to beſtow his Kindneſs, or vent 
his Paſſions; in fine, to be . of 
no Merit wich Mankind, no Eſteem 
from any Creature, no good Affection 
to his Maker, no. Concern for, or Hopes 
of. his Approbation; but inſtead of all 
theſe, to hate, and know that he is hated, 
to COntemn, and Know that he is Wh 
temned 
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temned by, all; by the Good, Lata 
he is ſo unlike; and by the Bad, becauſe 
he is ſo like themſelves ; to hate or to 
dread the very Being that made him; 
and in ſhort, to have his Breafl the Seat 
of Pride and Paſſion, Petulance and Re- 
venge, deep Melancholy, cool Malig- 
nity, and' all the other Furies that ever 
poſſeſſed and tortured Mankind ? 
Would our calm Enquirer. after Happi- 
neſs. pitch on ſuch a State, and ſuch a 
Temper of Mind, as the moſt likely 
means to put him in poſſeſſion of his de- 
fired Eaſe and Self-enjoyment? * 
Or would he rather chuſe Infurnce of 


ſerene and eaſy Flow of Virtue en the 


Thou ghts ; a Reaſon clear and Yen. 
compoſed ; a Judgment unbiaſſed by Pre- 


Rees and undiſtrafted by Paſſion; Aa: 
0 


ber and well - governed Fancy, which 
preſents the Images of Things true and 
unmixed with delufive and unnatural 


Charms, and therefore adminiſters no- 


. or dangerous Fuel to the Paſ- 


ions, 
or reject. as becomes a- reaſonable Crea- 


ture; a Feet and ſedate Temper, not 
ally "ruffled by Hopes or Fears, prone- 


neither 


ut leaves the Mind free to chufe- 
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neither to Suſpicion nor Revenge, apt to 
view Men and Things in the faireſt Lights, 
and to bend gently to the Humours of 
others rather than obſtinately to contend 
with them? Would he chuſe ſuch Mo- 
deration and Continence of Mind, as 
neither to be ambitious of Power, 3 
of Honaurs, eovetous of Wealth, nor 
a Slave. to Pleaſure, a Mind of courſe 
neither elated with Succeſs, nor dejected 
with Diſappointment ; ſuch a modeſt and 
noble Spirit as ſupports Power without 
Inſolence, wears Honours without Pride, 
uſes Wealth without Profuſion or Parſi- 
mony z and rejoices more in giving than 
in receiving Pleaſure ; ſuch Fortitude and 
Equanimity as riſes above Misfortunes, 
or turns them into Bleſſings ; ſuch Inte- 
grity and Greatneſs of Mind, as neither 
flatters the Vices, nor triumphs over the 
Follies of Men; as equally ſpurns Ser- 
vitude and Tyranny, and will neither en- 
gage in low Deſigns, nor abet them in 
others? Would he chuſe, in fine, ſuch 
Mildneſs and Benignity of Heart as takes 
art in all the Joys, and refuſes none of 
The he Sorrows of others; ſtands well affect. 
ed P. all Mankind; is conſcious of me- 
Ws 43 riting 
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riting the Eſteem of all, and of being, be- 
loved by the beſt; a Mind which de- 
lights in doing good without any Shew, 
and yet arrogates nothing on that ac- 
count; rejoices in loving and being be- 
loved by its Maker, acts ever under his 
Eye, reſigns itſelf to its Providence, and 
_ triumphs in his Approbation ?— Which 
of theſe Diſpoſitions would be his Choice, 
in order to be contented, ſerene and hap- 
py ?—The former Temper is Vice; the 
latter, VIRruE. Where One prevails 
there Miszry prevails, and by the 
_ Generality is acknowledged to prevail, 
Where the Other reigns, there HapINESs 
reigns, and by the Confeſſion of Man- 


kind is acknowledged to reign. The 
Perfection of either Temper is Miſery, 
or Happineſs in Perfection. THEREFORE 
every Approach to either Extreme, is an 


Approach to Miſery, or to Happineſs ; 


that is to ſay, every Degree of Vice or 


Virtue is accompanied with a propor- 
Honable Degree of Miſery or Happineſs. _ 
But many are of opinion, An Objeion 


and, by their Practice ſeem from anima- 


— CoaH- 
to avow the Opinion, that, 3% Firm 


by blending or ſoftening the © ard Jie 4 
Extremes, and artfully recon- 


ciling 
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ciling Virtue with Vice, they bid fairer 
to ſtrike a juſt Medium of Happineſs, to 
/ pals more ſmoothly through Life, and 
to have more Reſources in the preſent 
embarraſſed Scene. HoxzsTy (they ac- 
knowledge) 0 is, in the main, the beſt 


cc 
'66 


* 


Policy, but it is often too blunt and 
ſurly, and always too ſcrupulous, and 
therefore to temper and ſeaſon it with 
a little diſcreet Craft in critical and 


well- choſen Conjunctures, will, they 


think, make it more palatable to 


others, and more profitable to one's 


ſelf. Kind Affection is a good Thing 
in its own Place, and when it cofts a 


Man nothing; but Charity begins at 


home; and one's Regard for others 
muſt ſill look that way, and be ſub- 
ſervient to the main Chance. Beſides, 


* why ſuffer unneceſſary Diſquiet on the 
Account of others? Our own Hap- 


pinels is Charge enough to us; and if 


we are not to be happy till others are 


ſo too, it is a mere Utopian Dream 


ever to expect it. One would not 
chuſe to do Ill for the ſake of Ill, but 


when Neceſſity requires it, the © 


„ muſt ſubmit to the greater, t 
| "the 
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« is, to our own perſonal Good; for in 
« it, by the firff and fundamental Law 
of Our Nature, we are moſt intereſted. 
* By ſuch a Conduct we ſhall have leaft 
% Reaſon to accuſe ourſelves, be moſt 
« eaſy within, and beſt ſecured againſt 
4 Misfortuncs and Aſfaults of 0. 
WW A F a 
This is the Language o 5 
great Partiality of I =, ny 1 
as well as Wear Partiality of bonefyer © 
Heart.—But as it is one of the L. 
main Forts in which Selſiſoneſs and Knave- 

uſe to intrench themſelves, it may 

worth while to beat it down, to make 
vp for the full Triumphs of their fair 


Adverſary. That Man may neglect, or 


hurt their own Intereſt by an indiſcreet 
Concern about 'that of others—that Ho- 
nefty may ſometimes degenerate: into a 
te Surlineſs, or a peeviſh Scrupulofity— 
that important Occaſions may demand 


the Sacrifice of a le% public to a greater 


private Good that it were Folly to make 
one's ſelf miſerable, becauſe others axe 
not ſo happy 1s one would with, we do 


not deny. But is there not the juſteſt 


reaſon to ſuſpect, that the 4;/borgp, - = 
abs] = 


* 
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half. honeft and contrafed, turn of Mind 
here pleaded. for, is. the very reverſe of 
that Temper which begets true Satisfaction 
and Selt-enjoyment, and of that Charac- 
ter which entitles to Credit, Security, 
and Succeſs? The Man who doubis 
and heſitates, whether he may not, in 
ſome Inſtances, play the Knave, cannot, 
in any Senſe, be termed honeſt. And 
1 he cannot approve. himſelf tor 
that Conduct, which, byean in violable 
Law of his Na ture, be is compelled to 
condemn; and if be cannot approve 
-himſelf for his. Conduct, he is deprived 
.of one of the ſweeteſt Feelings of the hu- 
man Heart. But, ſuppoſe - could dif- 
guiſe the immoral Deed or Diſpoſition 
under the fair Name of ſome Virtue, or 
the Maſk at leaſt of a neceſſary Self- 
regard, as is often done, to elude the 
awful Deciſion of C onſcience, which when 
uninfluenced is always unerring; yet he 
muſt be conſcious he cannot ſtand the 
Teſt of Judges leſs intereſted than himſelf; 
and muſt therefore be under conſtant 
Dread of Diſcovery, and conſequently 
of public Cenſure, with All, its mortifying 
Attendants, | This Dread muſt be jo 
muc 
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much the greater if he has had' Com- 
panions or Tools of his Knavery, which 
generally it muſt have in order to ſupply 
its native Impotence 'and Deficiency, 
This then is to, be inſecure, obnoxious, and 
dependent, and that too on the worſt Set 
of Men, on whom one can have no hold 
but by their Vices, which hke undiſci- 
plined wild Beaſts, often turn upon 
their Maſters. Such an inſecure, obno- 
rice, dependent State, muſt neceſſarily be 

a State of Suſpicion, Servitude, and Fear, 
which inſtead of begetting Serenity and 
Self- enjoyment, are the Parents of 
Diſquiet and Miſery. Beſides, the 
fluctuating perpetually between oppoſite 
| Principles, the Violence done to a native 
Senſe of Honeſty, the Reluctance againſt 
the firſt Advances of young and bluſhing 
Knavery, the hot and cold Fits of alter- 
nate Virtue and Vice, the' Suſpence and 
Irreſolution of a Mind diſtracted between 
interfering Paſſions, are the firſt painful 
Symptoms of that dreadful Diſeaſe which 
afterwards lays waſte every thing goodly 
and ingenuous, and raiſes Agonies in- 
tolerable t to the Patient, and quite incon- 
ceivable 
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ceivable by others. Whether fuch an 
inconſiſtent Conduct, divided between 
Vice and Virtue, will ſerve the Views of 
Intereſt propoſed by it, will be after- 
wards examined. 

Temper aud. As to the other Part of the 
8 Objection, let it be conſidered, 

e that a Man of an enlarged be- 
Man. nevolent Mind, who thinks, 
feels, and acts for others, is not ſubject 
to half the Diſquietudes of the 1 
ſelfiſh Soul; — finds a thouſand Allevia- 
tions to ſoften his Diſappointments, which 
the other wants; — and has a fair Chance 
for double his Enjoyments. His Deſires 
are moderate, and his Wants few in com- 
pariſon. of the ather's, becauſe they are 
meaſured by Nature, which has Limits, 
not by Fancy or Paſſion, which: has none. 
He is cautious, without being diſtruſtful 
or jealous; careful, but not anxious; 
buſy, but not diſtracted. He taſtes Plea- 
ſure, without being | diſſipated ;, bears 
Pain, without Dejection or Diſcontent; 
is raiſed, to Power, without turning gid- 
dy; feels few of the Pains of Competi- 
1 1 none of the Pains of Envy. 


The 


' 
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The principal Alleviations 23. Allevia- 
of his Calamities are theſe — iow of bis 
that, though ſome of them We. 
may have been the Effects of his Im ru. 
dence, or Weakneſs, yec few of them 
are ſharpened by a Senſe of Guilt, and 
none of them by a Conſciouſneſs of 
Wickedneſs, which ſurely is their keen- 
eſt Sting; that they are common to him 
with the beſt of Men; — that they ſel- 
dom or never attack bie quite unpre- 
pared, but rather guarded with a Con- 
ſciouſneſs of his own Sincerity and Vir- 
tue, with a Faith and Truſt in Provi- 
dence, and a firm Reſignation to its per- 
fect Order; that they may be improved 
as Means of Correction, or Materials to 
give Scope and Stability to his Virtues; 
— and, to name no more, they are con- 
fiderably leſſened, and often ſweetened 
to him by the general Sympathy of the 
Wile and Good. 

His Enjoyments are more H EN 
numerous, e 
merous, yet more intenſe than thoſe 
of bad Men; for he ſhares in the Joys 
of others by Rebound; and every In- 
creaſe of general or en H appineſs 

Por? is 
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is a real Addition to his own. It is true, 
his friendly Sympathy with others ſubjects 
him to ſome Pains which the hard- 
hearted Wretch does not feel; yet to 
give a looſe to it is a kind of agreeable 
Diſcharge. It is ſuch. a Sorrow as he 
loves to indulge; a fort of plealing An- 


guiſh, that ſweetly melts the Mind, and 


terminates in a Self-approving dy. 
Though the good Man may want Means 
to execute, or be diſappointed in the 


Succeſs of his benevolent Purpoſes, yet, 


as was formerly * obſerved, he is till 
conſcious of good Affections, and that 
Conſciouſneſs is an Enjoyment of a more 
delightful Savour than the greateſt Tri- 


umphs of ſucceſsful Vice. If the Am- 
Bitious, Covetous, or Voluptuous are diſap- 


pointed, their Paſſions recoil upon them 


with a Fury proportioned to their Opi- 
nion of the Value of what they purſue, 


and their Hope of Succeſs; while they 


have nothing within to balance the Diſ- 


appointment, unleſs it is an uſeful Fund 


of Pride, which however frequently turns 


mere Accidents into mortifying Affronts, 


and exalts Grief into Rage and Frenzy. 


Whereas 


* See Book 2. §. 2. 
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Whereas the meek, humble, and 8 | 


volent Temper is its own immediate Re- 


ward, is ſatisfied from within, and as it 


magnifies greatly the Pleaſure of Succeſs, 
ſo it wonderfully alleviates, and in a man- 
ner annihilates, all Rain for the want 


of it. | 
As the good Man is con- Bi ada 


ſcious of loving and wiſhing rited Efleem | 
well to all Mankind, he muſt % Sn. 


be ſenſible of his deſerving the 2. 


Eſteem and Good-will of all ; ad this 
ſuppoſed Reciprocation of ſocial Feelings 
is, by the very Frame of our Nature, made 
a Source of very intenſe and enlivening 
Joys. By this Sympathy of Affections 


and Intereſts he feels himſelf intimately 
united with the Human Race; and being 


ſenſibly alive over the whole Syſtem, his 
Heart receives, and becomes reſponſive 
to every Touch given to any Part. So 
that, as an eminent Philoſopher finely 


expreſſes it, he gathers Contentment and 


Delight from the pleaſed and happy States 
of thoſe around him, from Accounts and 
Relations of ſuch Happineſſes, from the 
very Countenances, Geſtures, Voices and 


Sounds even of Creatures foreign to our 
N e ee ee 
+ Vid. Shaftſb. Ing. into Virtue, Bool 2. 
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kind, whoſe Signs of Joy and Contents. 
ment he can any way diſcern. | 
Do nor inter- Nor do thoſe generous Af- 
fere wwith ſeRions ſtop any other natural 


other Joys. Source of Joy whatever, or 


deaden his Senſe of any innocent Gratifi- 
cation. They rather keep the ſeveral 
Senſes and Powers of Enjoyment open and 
difengaged, intenſe and uncorrupted by 
Riot or Abuſe as is evident to any one 
who conſiders the diſſipated, unfeeling 
State of Men of Pleaſure, Ambition, or 
Intereſt, and compares it with the ſerene 
afid gentle State of a Mind at peace with 
itſelf, and friendly to all Mankind, un- 
ruffled by any violent Emotion, and ſen- 
ſible to every good-natured and alluring 
Joy. He' who daily dwells with Tempe- 
rante and Virtue, thoſe everlaſting Beauties 
and of the higheſt Order, cannot be in- 
ſenſible to the Charms of Society, or 
Friendſhip, the Attractions of virtuous 
Love, the Delights of Reading, or to 
any Beauty of a lower Species, "the Un- 
bendings of innocent Mirth, or whatever 
elſe {ets the Soul at Eaſe, and gives him 
a Reliſh of his Being. By enjoying him- 
ſelf, he is in the beſt poſture of enjoying 
ey thing elle, All is pure and well. 
| ordered 
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ordered in ſuch a Heart, and therefore 


whatever Pleaſure is poured into it, has an 


original Savour, not a ſingle Drop is loſt. 
For Virtue draws off all but the Dregs, 
and by mixing ſomething of her own 


with the moſt ordinary Entertainments, 


refines them into exalted Enjoyments. 
It were eaſy, by going e 
through the different Sers of | of Excel on 
Affections mentioned former- ah. 
1ly®, to ſhew, that it is only, _ 
by maintaining the Proportion. ſettled 
there that the Mind arrives at true Repoſe 
and Satisfaction. If Fear exceeds that Pro- 
portion, it ſinks into Melancholy and De- 
jeftion. If Anger paſſes juſt Bounds, it 
ferments into Rage and Revenge, or ſub- 
ſides into a ſullen corroding Gloom, which 
embitters every Good, and renders one ex- 
quiſitely ſenſible to every Ill. The Private 
Paſſions, the Love of Honour eſpecially, 
whoſe Impulſes are more generous as its 


Effects are more diffuſive, are Inſtruments 


of private Pleaſure; but if they are diſpro- 

rtioned to our Wants, or to the Value 
of their ſeveral Objects, or to the Balance 
of other Paſſions, equally neceſſary, and 
more amiable, they become Inſtruments 
1. NM 2 e 
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of intenſe Pain and Miſery. For, being 
now deſtitute of that Counterpoiſe which 
held them at a due pitch, they grow tur- 
bulent, peeviſn, and revengeful, the Cauſe 
of conſtant Reſtleſſneſs and Torment, 
ſometimes flying out into a wild delirious 
Joy, at other times ſettling into a deep 
ſplenetic Grief. The Concert between 
Reaſon and Paſſion is then broke: all is 
Diſſonance and Diſtraction within. The 
Mind is out of Frame, and feels an Agony 

1 to the Violence of the reign- 
ing Paſſion A - 
n The Caſe is much the ſame, 
2 or rather worſe, when any of 
the particular ind A ffections 
are out of their natural Order and Propor- 
tion; as happens in the Caſe of eminate 
Pity, exorbitant Love, parental Dotage, or 
any Party Paſſion, where the juſt Regards 
to Society are ſupplanted. The more /ocial 
ind difntereſied the Paſſion is, it breaks 
cut into the wilder Exceſſes, and makes 
the more dreadful Havock, both within 
and abroad, as is but too apparent in 
thoſe Caſes where a falſe Species of Re- 
licien, Honour, Zeal, or Party Rage has 
ſe zed on the natural Enthufiaſm of the 


Mind, and worked it 15 to Madneſs. It 


breaks 
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breaks through all Ties, Natural and 
Civil, counteracts the moſt ſacred and 
ſolemn Obligations, ſilences every other 
Affection, whether Public or Private, and 
transforms the moſt gentle Natures into 
the moſt ſavage and inhuman. Such an 
exorbitant Paſſion is like the enormous 
Growth of a natural Member, which not 
only draws from the Nouriſhment of the 
reſt, but threatens the Mortification of 
the whole Body, and in the mean time 
occaſions intolerable Pain and Anguiſh. 
In fine, all the natural Affections, like the 
animal Spirits, or Humours of a ſtrong 
Body, if reſtrained from their proper Play, 
turn furious or melancholic, and gene- 
rally force their way by ſome violent Diſ- 
charge, no leſs hurtful to the Patient than 
 offenlive to thoſe with whom he is con- 
nected. _ ö 5 | 
Whereas the Man who kee 
the Balance of Affection . rig 
is eaſy and ſerene in his Mo- Ha. 
tions; mild and yet affection- 
ate; uniform and conſiſtent with himſelf ; 
is not liable to diſagreeable Colliſions of 
Intereſts and Paſſions; gives always place 
to the moſt friendly and humane Aﬀec- 
tions, and never to Diſpoſitions or Acts 
XM 3 © "7G 
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-of 3 but on high 8 
when the Security of the private, or Wel- 
fare of the public Syſtem, or the great 
Intereſts of Mankind neceſſarily require 

a noble Indignation; and even then he 
obſerves a juſt Meaſure in Wrath; and 
laſt of all he proportions every Paſſion to 
the Value of the Object he affects, or to 
the Importance of the End he purſues. 

— e To ſum up this Part of the 
gc Argument, the honeſt and good 
Man has eminently the Ad- 
wing v the Rnaviſb and /elfifþ Wreteh 
in every reſpect. The Pleafures which the 
: laff enjoys ow chiefly from external Ad- 
vantages and Gratifications ; are ſuperficial. 
and tranſitory; ; dafhed with long Intervals 
of Satiety, and frequent Returns of Re- 
morſe and Fear; dependent on favourable 
Accidents and Conjunctures; and ſubject- 
ed to the Humours of Men. But the 
good Man is ſatisfied from himſelf; his 
principal Poſſeſſions lie within, and there- 
fore beyond the Reach of the Caprice of 

Men or Fortune; his Enjoyments are ex- 

quiſſte and permanent; accompanied with 
no inward Checks to damp them, and 
always with Ideas of Dune and Self- 

Approbation; may be taſted at any time 


and 
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and in any Place. The Gratifications 
of Vice are turbulent and unnatural, ge- 
nerally ariſing from the Relief of Paſſions 
in themſelves intolerable, and ifluing in 
tormenting Reflections; often irritated 
by Difappointment, always inflamed by 
Enjoyment ; ; and yet ever cloyed with 
ition. The Pleaſures of Virtue are 
calm and natural; flowing from the Ex- 
erciſe of kind Affections, or delightful 
Reflections in conſequence of them; not 
only agreeable in the Proſpect, but in the 
preſent Feeling; they never ſatiate, or 
loſe their Reliſh; nay, rather the Admi- 
ration of Virtue grows ſtronger every 
Day; and not only is the Deſire but the 
Enjoyment. heightened by every new Gra- 
tification ; and unlike to moſt others, it 
is increaſed, not diminiſhed by Nr 
and —— In fine, the 
factions of Virtue may be purchaſed with- 
out a Bribe, and poſſeſſed in the hum- 
bleſt, as well as the moſt triumphant For- 
tune; they can bear the ſtricteſt Review, 
do not change with Circumſtances, 'nor 
grow old with Time. Force cannot rob, 
nor F raud cheat us of them; and, to 
| M 4 crown 


Vid. the late ingenious Dial. on Happineſs by J. H. 
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crown all, inſtead of abating, they enhance 


every — Pleaſure. 

Erema! But the happy Conſequen- 
Effets of ces of Virtue are ſeen, not 
Firtue. only in the Internal Enjoy- 


ments it affords a Man, but in the 
<<. favourable Diſpoſition of External 
<< Cauſes towards him, to which it con- 
* mine 
] - As Vin run gives the ſober 
On the 

417 8 Poſſeſſion of one's ſelf and the 


Command of one's Paſſions, the Conſe- 
quence muſt be Heart's Eaſe, and a fine 
natural Flow of Spirits, which conduce 
more than any thing elſe to Health and 
long Life. Violent Paſſions, and the Ex- 
- ceſſes they occaſion, gradually impair and 
wear down the Machine. But the calm 
placid State of a temperate Mind, and 
the healthful Exerciſes in which Virtue 
engages her faithful Votaries, preſerve 
the natural Functions in full Vigour and 
Harmony, and exhilarate the Spirits, 
which are the chief Inſtruments of Action. 
We might add, what will appear perhaps 
too refined, that as Virtue is the ſound 
| Temperament and beautiful Complexion 
of the Soul, ſo it even diffuſes ſome- 


times a congenial Air of Beauty over the 
Body, 
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Body, lights up, and ſpreads out the 
Countenance into a certain Openneſs, 
Chearfulneſs and Dignity, thofe natural 
Irradiations of inward Worth, which Pe- 
liteneſs, that Ape of Virtue, may imitate, 
but can never fully attain.— In fine, Tem- 
perance, which has been called ſometimes 
the Mother, and at other times the Nur/e 
of the Virtues, is beautifully deſcribed bx 
an ingenious Author, * to be that Vir- 
tue without Pride, and Fortune with- 
out Envy, that gives Indolence of Body 
and Tranquillity of Mind; the beſt 
Guardian of Youth and Support of old 
Age, the Tutelar Goddeſs of Health, 
and univerſal Medicine of Life, that 
clears the Head, ſtrengthens the Nerves, 
enlightens the Eyes, and comforts the 
Heart. ga 
It may by ſame be thought On one's For- 
odd to aſſert, that Virtue is tune, Inte- 
no Enemy to a Man's Fortune: 7 Ge. 
in the preſent State of Things. —Burt- if, 
by Fortune, be meant a moderate or com- 
petent Share of Wealth, Power, or Credit, 
not overgrown: Degrees of them, what 
ſhould hinder, the virtuous Man from 
dene that? He cannot cringe or 

„ © R's fawn, 

See Tewple' s Mi _ Part 1. Treat. 6, 
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fawn, it is true, but he can be civil and 
obliging as well as the Knave; and 
ſurely, his Civility is more alluring, be- 
cauſe it has more Manlineſs and Grace in 
it than the mean Adulation of the other; 
he cannot cheat or undermine, but he 
may be cautious, provident, watchful of 
Occaſions, and equally prompt with the 
Rogue in improving them ; he ſcorns to 
proſtitute himſelf as a Pandar to the Paſ- 
lions, or as a Tool to the Vices of Man- 
kind; but he may have as ſound an Un- 
derſtanding and as good Capacities for 
promoting their real Intereſts as the ve- 
rieſt Court- Slave; and then, he is more 
faithful and true to thoſe who employ 
him. In the common Courſe of Buſineſs, 
he has the ſame Chances with the Knave 
of acquiring a Fortune, and riſing in the 
World. He. may have equal Abilities, 
5 equal Induſtry, : ual Attention to Buſi- 
nefs ; and in other reſpects: he has greatly 
the Advantage of him. People love 
better to deal with him; they can truſt 
him more; they know he will not im- 
poſe on them, nor take Advantage of 
them, and can depend more on his Word 
_ than on the Oath or ſtrongeſt Securities 

of others. Whereas What is commonly 
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called Cunninc, which is the Offpring 
of Ignorance, and conſtant Companion of 
Knavery, is not only a mean-ſpirited, but 
a very ſhort-ſighted Talent, and a funda- 
mental Obſtacle in the Road of Buſineſs. 
It 9 procure indeed immediate and 
tty Gains, but it is attended with 
dreadful Abatements, which do more 
than over- balance them, both as it ſinks 
a Man's Credit when diſcovered, and 
cramps that Largeneſs of Mind. which 
extends to the remoteſt as well as the 
neareſt Intereſt, and takes in the moſt 
durable, equally with the moſt tranſient 
Gains. It is therefore eaſy to ſee how 
much a Man's Credit and Reputation, and 
conſequently his Succeſs, depend on his 
Honeſty and Virtue. The truly good 
Man has no Character to perſonate, no 
Maſk to wear; his Deſigns are — 
rent, and one Part of his Diſcourſe and 


Conduct exactly tallies with another. 


Having no ſordid Views to promote, no 
mean Paſſions to ſerve, but wiſhing well 
to every body, and doing all the Good 
he can, he is intrenched and guarded 
round by Iunocence and Virtue, and, 
though he is not ſecured againſt Misfor- 
runes, yet his Character and the _ 
"= 
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his Merit has procured him will fre- 
quently retrieve him. Whereas Tricking, 
as one well expreſſes it, is a ſort of Diſ- 
guiſe, by which a Man hides himſelf in 
one Place, and expoſes himſelf in another. 
Beſides, Falſbood and Roguery are variable 
unſettled . Things, and the Source of a 
Conduct both irreſolute and inconſiſtent. 
They muſt often change Hands, and be 
ever contriving new Expedients as Acci- 
dents vary; and one lame Meaſure muſt 
always limp on after another to ſupport 
and back it. So that an inexhauſted 
Fund of Craft is neceſſary to play the 
Knave to any purpoſe, and to maintain 
for any time a counterfeit Character. 
When he is once detected, his Credit is 
blown for ever; and, unleſs he is a great 
Maſter in eee his artificial 
Conduct will ever render him obnoxious 
to Suſpicion, which is ever ſharp- ſighted. 
Even the good Man is not ſecure againſt 
the Attacks of Calumny, but he is armed 
againſt irs Sting. If he cannot filence, he 


will confute Detraction by obſtinately per- 


billing! in being virtuous and doing good; 
in time almighty Truth will prevail, and 


he might extort Veneration from the 


: Faria as well as obtain a chearful Tri- 


bute 


„ 
bute from the Candid Judges of Merit. 
But ſhould the Cloud, in which Malice 
or Envy may have involved his Virtue, 
never be entirely diſſipated in his Life, 
yet Death, that Soother of Envy and the 
Malevolent Paſſions, will totally diſpel 
any remaining Gloom, and diſplay his 
Character in all its genuine and unſtained 
Glory. For the Bed of Virtue is a Bed of 
Honour, and he who dies in it, cannot die 
unlamented by the Good, nor mme 
by the Bad. ; 
With regard to Security and nn 
Peace with his Neighbours, it Peace and 
may be thought perhaps, that C. 
the Man of a quiet forgiving Temper, and 
a flowing Benevolence and Courteſy, is 
much expoſed to Injury and Affronts from 
every proud or peeviſn Mortal, who has 
the Power or Will to do Miſchief. If we 
ſuppoſe indeed, this. Quietneſs and Gentle- 
xeſs of Nature accompanied with Cowar- 
dice or Puſillanimity, this may often be the 
Caſe; but in reality, the good Man is bold 
as a Lion, and ſo much the bolder for be- 
ing the calmer. Such a Ferion will hardly 
be a Butt to Mankind. The ill-natured 
will be afraid to provoke him, and the 
gn -natured will not incline to do it. 
Beſides, 
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Beſides, true Virtue, which is conducted 
by Reaſon, and exerted gracefully and 
without Parade, is a moſt inſinuating and 
commanding Thing; if it cannot diſarm 
Malice-and Reſentment at once, it will 
wear them out by Degrees, and ſubdue 
them at length. How many have, by Fa- 
vours and prudently yielding, triumphed 
over an Enemy who would have been en- 
flamed into tenfold Rage by the fierceſt 
Oppoſition! In fine, Goodneſs | is the moſt 
/ univerſally popular Thing that can be. 
Though the Prejudices or aſſions of Men 
may ſometimes dreſs it up in the Diſguiſe 
of Weakneſs, or deface it with unlovely 
Features, yet let the Maſk be dropt, and 
the lovely Form appear as it is, the moſt 
prejudiced will reſpect, the unprejudiced 
admire and love it, and all will be afraid, 
or at leaſt aſhamed, to traduce or offend a 
Thing ſo innocent and ſo God- like. 
5 To conclude, the good Man 
Fam. may have ſome Enemies, but 
he will have more F riends, 

and having given ſo many Marks of pri- 
vate Friendſhip or public Virtue, he can 
Hardly be deſtitute of a Patron to protect, 
or a Sanctuary to entertain him, or to en- 
tertain 9 his Children when he is 
gone. 
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gone. Tho? he ſhould have little elſe to 
leave them, he bequeaths them the faireſt, 
and generally the moſt unenvied Inheri- 
tance of a good Name, which, like good 
Seed ſown in the Field of Futurity, will 
often raiſe up -unſolicited Friends, n_ 
yield' a benevolent Harveſt of unexp 
Charities. But ſhould the Fragrance o& 
the Parent's Virtue prove offenſive to a 
pan or envious Ape, or-even draw 

erſecution on the friendleſs Orphans, 
there is dne in Heaven, who will be more / 
than a Father to them, and re 
their Parent's Virtues by ſhowering don 
Bleſſings on them. The Thoughts of 
leaving them in ſuch good Hands ſuſtain 
the honeſt Parent, and make him ſmile 
in the Agonies of Death; being ſecure 
that that almighty Friend, ho bas dif-. 
iſed ſuch a Profuſion of Bounties to 
himſelf, cannot prove an unkind Guar- 
Aan, or an unfaithful Truſtee to his fa- 
therleſs Offspring. This leads to conſider 
a ſublime Motive, and noble Mould to 
Virtue, from whenee it derives its firmeſt 
Support, and in which i it receives its a 
hs E en. wa ule” 


* * 
- 
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SECT. UI. 


Motives to Virtue from the D EING and 
PROVIDENCE of Gop, 


as tec: ESIDES the intereſting 
nal Motive: Moti ves mentioned in the 
1% Hirte. laſt Section, there are two great 
Motives to Virtue, ſtrictly connected with 
buman Life, and reſulting from the very 
Conſtitution of the human Mind. The Firſt 
is the BEING and PROVIDENCE of GOD; 
the Second is the IàuMORTALITY of the 
Soul, with future Rewards and Puniſbments. 
W It appears from Se&. 4. of 
2 ue. Book Il. that Man, by the Con- 
F titution of his Nature, is de- 
ſigned to be a RELIOIOs Creature. He is 
intimately connected with the Deity, and 
neceſſarily dependent on him. From that 
Connection and neceſſary Dependence reſult 
various Obligations and Duties, without 
fulfilling which, ſome of his ſublimeſt 
Powers and Affections would be incom- 
plete and abortive. If he be likewiſe an 
IMMORTAL | Creature, and if his preſent 
Condubt ſhall affect his future Happineſs in 
another State as well as in the preſent, it is 
evident * we take only a partial Hor 
B* 0 
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of the Creature if we leave out this impor- 
tant Property of his Nature, and make a 
partial Eſtimate of human Life if we ſtrike 
out of the Account, or over-look that 
Part of his Duration which runs out into 
Eternity. We ſhall therefore conſider 
the Motives which ariſe from the former 
Connection in this Section, and thofe 
ariſing from the latter in the next. 

It is evident from the ahove - 3 
mentioned Section, * that to 
% have a Reſpect to the Deity in our Tem- 
per and Conduct, to venerate and love 
* his Character, to adere his Goodneſs, to 
e depend upon and reſign ourſelves to his 
Providence, to ſeek his Approbation, and 
act under a Senſe of his Authority, is a 
« fundamental Part of meral Virtue, and 
the Completion of the higheſt EP 
„of our Nature.” . 
But as Prety is an eſſential 2 
Part of- Virtue, ſo likewiſe it is ;, appar 
a great Support and Enforce- 
ment to the Practice of it. To.contemplate 
and admire a Being of ſuch tranſcendent 
Dignity and Perfection as Gop, muſt natu- 
rally and neceſſarily open and enlarge the 


Mind, give a Freedom and n 
t 


* Sof. 4. Buok II. 
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to its Powers, and a Grandeur and Eleva- 
tion to its Aims. For, as an excellent 
Divine + obſerves, ** the Greatneſs of an 

Object, and the Excellency of the Act 
* of any AGENT about a tranſcendent 
Object, doth mightily tend to the En- 
« largement and Improvement of his Fa- 
* culties. Little Objects, mean Com- 
pany, mean Cares, and mean Buſineſs 
cramp the Mind, contract its Views, and 
give it a creeping Air and Deportment. 
But when it ſoars above mortal Cares and 
mortal Purſuits, into the Regions of Di- 
vinity, and converſes with the greateſt 
and beſt of Beings, it ſpreads itſelf into a 
wider Compaſs, takes higher Flights in 
Reaſon and Goodneſs, and becomes God- 
like in its Air and Manners. Virtue is, 
if one may ſay ſo, both the Zfe# and 
Caufe of Largeneſs of Mind. It requires 
that one think freely, and act nobly. 
Now what can conduce more to Freedom 
of Thought and Dięnity of Action, than 
to conceive worthily of God, to reverence 
and adore his ntbealled Excellency, - to 
tmitate and tranſcribe that Excellency 
into our own Nature, to remember our 
Relation to Roy and that we are the 
| Image 
| + id. Whichcors Sem. Part II. Serm. VI. 
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Image and Repreſentatives of his Glory 
to the reſt of the Creation? Such Feel - 
ings and Exerciſes muſt and will make us 
ſcorn all Actions that are baſe, unhand- 
| ſome, or unworthy our State; and the 
Relation we ſtand-in to God, will irradiate 
the Mind with the Light of Wiſdom, and 
ennoble it with the Liberty and Dominion | 
of Virtue. Bt 
The Influence and r 48 
of Religion may be conſidered ad En- 
in another Light. We all know 777 1 1 
that the Preſence of a Friend, ä 
a Neighbour, or any Number of Specta- 
tors, but eſpecially an auguſt Aſſembly 
of them, uſes to be a conſiderable Check 
upon the Conduct of one who is not loſt 
to a Senſe of Honour and Shame, and 
contributes to reſtrain many irregular 
Sallies of Paſſion. In the ſame manner 
we may imagine, that the Awe of ſome 
ſuperior Mind, who is ſuppoſed privy to 
dur ſecret Conduct, and armed with full 
Power to reward or puniſh it, will im- 
poſe a Reſtraint on us in ſuch Actions as 
fall not under the Controul or Animad- 
verſion of others. If we go ſtill higher, 
and ſuppoſe our inmoſt Thoughts and 


We Deſigns, as well as our moſt ſe- 
ay cret 
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cret Actions, to lie open to the Notice 
of the ſupreme and univerſal Mind, who 
is both the SpeFator and Fudge of human 
Actions, it is evident that the Belief of 
fo auguſt a Preſence, and ſuch awful 
Inſpection,” muſt carry a Reftraiat and 
. Waght with jt pzoportiened to the 
Strength of that Belief, and be an add i- 
tional Motive to the Practice of many 
Duties which would not have been per- 
formed without it. —As our Suſe of Ho- 
nour or Blame is increaſed in proportion 
to the Eſteem we have of thoſe who be- 
ſtow either, ſhall we ſuppoſe no Senſibi- 
lity to the Applauſe, or Cenſure of him 
whom we believe to be the Judge as well 
as Standard of all Perfection? And if 
we ſuppoſe ſuch a Senſibility, can we 
deny that it will operate on every Mind 
which feels it, both as an Incentive to de- 
ſerve that Applauſe and as a Guard to 
avoid that Cenſure? We may ſuppoſe 
' ſome Caſes in which the virtuous Man, 
through the Force of Prejudices againſt 
him, and becauſe of the falſe Lights 
in which his Actions are viewed, may be 
tempted to renounce the honeſt Cauſe by 
Which he happens to incur Reproach or 
Ridicule. But if he can make his a 
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1 from the Opinions of Men to the 
mary of Hearts, it is evident that the 
Conſciouſneſs of ſo high a Sanction may 
bear him out in his Courſe, and conſe- 
quently be a Support to his Virtue, and 
in due time may teach him to deſpiſe the 
Strife of Tongues, nay the utmoſt Efforts 
of Malice and Envy. 

But a good Man may like- , cap, of 
wiſe fall a Sacrifice to Power the greateſt 
or to Injuſtice; his Life may 7 | 
be a Series of Misfortunes, and his Virtue 
may have expoſed him to many of them; 
the Conſtitution and State of his Body, 
and peculiar Preſſures on his Mind, may 
incapacitate him for enjoying the natural 
Fruits of Virtue, at leaſt with an high 
Reliſh. How ſupporting in ſuch a Cale, 
_ nay how preſervative mult it be to his In- 
tegrity, and what an Antidote againſt that 
Gloom and Fretfulneſs which are apt to 
mvade the Mind in ſuch Circumſtances. 
of Trial, to believe that infinite Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs preſide in the Univerſe ; 
that every Event being under their Di- 
rection, is the Cauſe or Conſequence of 
ſome greater Good to him, or to the 
whole ; — that thoſe Misfortunes which 
befall him are appointed by Heaven to 

correct 
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correct his Follies, to improve or ſecure 
his Virtues, and conſequently to increaſe 
his Happineſs! Theſe Sentiments tho- 
roughly felt muſt and will ſerve as a Charm 
to ſoothe his Sorrows, and confirm his 
Loyalty and og porn to the Supreme 


Providence. 
In fine, let the Diſpuſition: of external 


Cauſes be ever ſo unfavourable to the good 
Man, yet, as he is conſcious that the al- 
mighty Governor is his Parent, Patron 
and Friend, he may reſt ſecure that he will 
either ſuſtain and guard him in the midſt 
of his Troubles, or direct and over· rule 


them to his greateſt God. 

Exerciſes of Ir may be obſerved farther, 

Piety in- that to live under an habi- 

Kane, % «tual Senſe of the Deity and his 
„ great Adminiſtration, is to be 


ce converſant with Wiſdom, Order and Beau- 
e h in the higheſt Subjects, and to receive 
* the delightful Reflections and benign 
Feelings which theſe excite, while they 
« irradiate upon him from every Scene 
of Nature and Providence.” How 
improving muſt ſuch Views be to the 
Mind, in dilating and exalting it above 
thoſe puny Intereſts and Competitions 


which agitaty and enflame the Bulk of 
Man- 


ECT CE NnG_—— 
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Mankind againſt each other | What ge- 
nial and propitious Influence on the Tem- 
per muſt the Admiration and Love of Di- 
vine Goodneſs have, when it is conſidered 
as diffuſed through infinite Space, to in- 
finite Races of Creatures, and ſtretching 
from Eternity to Eternity] What Can- 
dor, Mildneſs, Benignity of Heart, and 
what Grandeur as well as Sweetneſs of 
Manners muſt it inſpire ? To conclude, 
with what alluring and commandin 
Energy mult his Benefits call forth our 
Gratitude, his Example our Imitation, his 
Wiſdom, Power and Goodneſs, our Confi- 
dence and Hope, his Applauſe our Ambition 
to deſerve it? And how muſt his Pre- 
ſence ſtrongly believed, or rather power- 
fully felt, enliven and fortify theſe and 
every other Principle of Virtue ? 


— 2 


The), Iv. 


Molive to Virtue from the Immortality | 
HE other Motive men- Metaphyfical | 


| , A t 9 
tioned was the Immorta- 7 its In. | 


lity of the Soul, with future mortality. | | 
Rewards and Puniſhments. The metba- | 
phy/ical Proofs of the Soul's Immortality, 

| are it 
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are commonly drawn from its /mple, uns 
' compounded, and indiviſible Nature, from 
- whence it is concluded, that it cannct be 
corrupted or extinguiſhed by a Diſſolu- 
tion or Deſtruction of Parts. from its 
having a Beginning of Motion within it- 
elf, whence it is inferred, that it cannot 
diſcoi. tinue and loſe its Motion,. from 
the different Properties of Matter and 
| Mind, the Sluggiſhneſs and Inactivity of 
one, and the immenſe A#ivity of the 
other, its prodigious Flight of Thought 
and Imagination, its Penetration, Memory, 
Foreſight, and Anticipations. of Futurity, 
from whence it is concluded, that a Being 
of ſo divine a Nature cannot be extin- 
guiſhed. But as theſe metaphyſical Proofs 
depend on intricate Reaſonings concern- 
ing the Nature, Properties, and Diſtiu- 
#ions of Body and Mind, with which we 
are not very well acquainted, they are 
not obvious to ordinary Underſtandings, 
and are ſeldom fo convincing even to 
thoſe of higher Reach, as not to leave 
ſome Doubts. behind them: Therefore 
erhaps it is not ſo ſaſe to reſt the Proof 
of ſuch an important Article, on what 
many may call the Subtleties of School- 
| Lemming: Thoſe Proots which are brought 


from 
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from Analogy, from the moral Conſtitution 
and » Phenomena of the human Mind, the 
moral Attributes of God, and the preſent 
| Courſe of Things, and which are therefore 
called the moral Arguments, are the plain- 
eſt; and generally the moſt ſatisfying. We 
ſhall ſelect only one or two from the reſt. 

In tracing the Nature and moral Prof 
Deſtination of any Being, we from Ana- 
form the ſureſt Judgment from. | 
his Powersi of Alion, and the Scope and Is- 
mits of theſe compared with his State, or with 
that Field in which they are exerciſed. If 
this Being paſſes through different States, or 
Fields of Action, and we find a Succe/hiorr 
of Powers adapted to the different Periods 
of his Progreſs, we conglude that he was 
deſtined for thoſe: ſucceſſive States, and 
reckon his Nature Progreſive. If, beſides 
the immediate Set of Powers which fit 
him for Action in his preſent State, we 
obſerve another Set which appears ſuper- 

fluous, if he was to be confined to it, and 
which point to another or higher one, we 
naturally conclude, that he is not deſigned 


to remain in his preſent State, but to ad-. 


- vance to that for which thoſe ſupernume- 
rary Powers are adapted. Thus we argue 
n che eee which * . 1 | 
55 * dd 
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or formed, and all the 2 
for Flight, is not deſtined alwa ays to creep 
on the Ground, or to continue in the tor- 
pid State of adhering: to a Wall, but is 
deſigned in its Seaſon to take its Flight in 
Air. Without this farther Deſtinatiom, 
the admirable Mechaniſm of Wings and 
the other would be uſeleſs and 
abſurd. The ſame kind of Reaſoning 
may be applied to Man, while he lives 
only a fort of vegetattue Life i in the Womb. 
He is furniſned even there with 4 beauti- 
ful Apparatus of Organs, Eyes, Ears, and 
delicate Senſes, which receive Nou- 


Other 
riſhment mr 


folded up. and have no Exerciſe 
or Uſe: in their preſent — 
Let us ſuppoſe intelligent Spectaton, 
who bad never any Connectian wich Man, 
nor the leaſt Ac with human 
Affairs, to ſee this odd Phenomenon, a 
Creature formed after ſuch/a manner, and 
placed in a Situation apparently unſuitable 
to ſuch various Machinery, muſt he not 
be ſtrangely puzzled: about the Uſe of his 
complicated Structure, and rechen ſuch a 
Profuſiou of Art and admirable Work- 


ee n -h 
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way of Anticipation, that a Creature, 
endued with ſuch various, yet unexerted 
acities, was deſtined for a more enlar- 
ged Sphere of Action, in which thoſe latent 
Capacities ſhall have full Play? The vaſt 
Variety, and yet beautiful Symmetry and 
Proportions of the ſeveral vhs and Or- 
gans with which: the Creature is endued, 
and their apt Cohefion with, and Depen- 
dence on, the curious Receptacle of their 
Life and Nouriſnment, would forbid his 
concluding the Whole to be the Birth of 
Chance, or the bungling Effort of an un- 


ſteilful Artiſt, at leaſt would make him 


demur awhile at ſo harſh a Sentence. But 
if, while he is in this State of Uncertainty, 
we ſuppoſe him to ſee the Babe, after a 
few ſucceſsful Struggles, throwing off his 
Ferters, break ing looſe from his tietle dark 
Priſon, and emerging into open Day, 
then unfolding his recluſe” and dormant 
Powers, breathing in Air, gaz ing at Light, 
admitting Colours, Sounds, and all the 
Fair Variety of Nature, immediately his 
Doubts clear up, the Propriety and Ex- 
ceklleney of the Work manſhip dawn upon 
him with full Luſtre, and the whole My- 
ſtery of the rt Period is unravelled by 
e of this: new. Scene. Though | 
2 in 
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in this /econd Period the Creature lives 
_ chiefly a kind of animal Life, i. e. of Senſe 
and Appetite, yet by various Trials and 
Obſervations, he gains Experience, and by 
the gradual Evolution of the Powers of 
Imagination, he ripens apace for an higber 
Life, for exerciſing the Arts of Dęſgn and 
Imitation, and of thoſe in which Strength 
or Dexterity are more requiſite than A- 

cuteneſs or Reach in Judgment. In the 
ſucceeding rational or intellectual Period, 
his Underftanding,” which formerly crept in 
4 lower, mounts into an higher Sphere, 
canvaſſes the Natures, judges of the Re- 
lations of Things, for ms Schemes, dedu- 
ces Conſequences from what is · paſt, and 
from preſent as well as paſt, collects future 
Events. By this Sueceſſion of States, and 
of correſpondent Culture, he grows up at 
length into a moral, a ſocial, and a political 
Creature. This is the laſt Period, at which 
we perceive him to arrive in this his mortal 
Career. Each Period is introductory to 
the next ſucceeding one; each Life is a 
Field of Exerciſe and Improvement for 
the next higher one, the Lite of the ##:us 
for that of che Infant, the Life of the infant 
for that of the Child, and all the lower 


"oe the higheſt Wer But is this the 
la 
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lll Period of Nature's Progreſſion? Ts 
this the utmoſt Extent of her Plot, where 
the winds up the Drama, and diſmiſſes 
the Actor into eternal Oblivion ? Or does 
he appear fo be inveſted with ſupernume- 
rary Powers, which have not full Exerciſe 
and 'Scope, even in, the laſt Scene, and 
reach not that Maturity or Perfection of 
which they are capable; and therefore 
point to ſome higher Scene, where he is to 
ſuſtain another and more important Cha- 
racter than he has yet ſuſtained ? If any 
ſuch there are, may we not conclude by 
Analogy, or in the ſame way of Antici- 
pation as before, that hevis deſtined for 
that After - part, and is to be produced upon 
24 more auguſt and ſolemn. Stage, where 
his ſublimer Powers ſhall have propor- 
tioned Action, and its Nature attain its 
Completion? 
lf we attend to that Curiafit iv, - Powers in 
or prodigious Thirſt of Know- —— 3 
ledge, which is natural to the A/ter-Life. 
Mind in every Period of its Progreſs, and 
conſider withal the endleſs Round of Bu- 


ſineſs and Care, and the various Hard- 
ſhips to which the Bulk of Mankind are 
Chained down, it is evident, 

"Wat in ibis preſent State, it is Lela. 
1055 3 | im- 
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impoſſible to expect the ratification of an 
Appetite at once fo inſatiable and ſo noble. 
Our Senſes, the ordinary Organs by which 


Knowledge is let into the Mind, are always 
imperfect; and often fallacious; the Ad- 
vantages of aſſiſting, or correcting them, 
are poſſeſſed by few; the Difficulties of 
finding out Truth amidſt the various and 
contradictory Opinions; Intereſts, and Paſ- 
fions of Mankind, are many; and the 
Wants of the Creature, and of thoſe with 
whom he is connected, numerous and ur- 
gent; ſo that it may be ſaid of moſt Men, 
that their Intel cu Organs are as much 
ſhut up and ed from proper Nouriſn- 
ment and Heere in that littfe Circle to 
Which they are confined, as the bodily Or- 
gans are in the Womb. Nay, thoſe who 
to an aſpiring Genius have added all the 
Aſſiſtances of Art, Leiſure, and the moſt 
liberal Education, what narrow Proſpects 
can even they take of this unbounded 
Scene of Things from that little Eminence 
on which they ſtand? And how eagerly 
do they ſtill graſp at new Diſcoveries, 
without any Satisfaction or u e to their | 
Ambition? A 
1 But ſhould: 10 be ſaid, that 
Powers. = Man ! is made for ion, and 
75 3 not 
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not for Speculation, or fruitleſs Searches 
after Knowledge, we aſk,” for what kind 
of Action? Is it only for bodily Exerciſes, 
or for moral, political, and religious ones? 
Of all cheſe he is capable, yet by the un- 
avoidable Circumſtances of his Lot, he is 
tied down to the former, and has hardly 
any Leiſure to think of the latter, or, if 
he has, wants the proper Inſtruments of 
exerting them. The Love ef Virtue, of 
one's Friends and Country, the' generous 
Sympathy with Mankind, and heroic Zealof 
doing Good, which are all ſo natural to 
great and good Minds, and ſome Traces 
of which are found in the loweſt, are fel- 
dom united with proportioned Means or 
Opportunities of exerciſing them; ſo that 
the moral Spring, the noble Energies and 
Impulſes of the Miud, can 3 find 
proper Scope, even in the moſt fortunate 
Condition ; but are much: depreſſed in 
ſomie, and almoſt entirely e in the 
Oenerality y, by the numerous Clogs of an 
indigent, ſickly, or embarraſſed Life. Were 
ſuch mighty Powers, ſuch God-like Af. 
— — in the human Breaſt to 
be folded up in the narrow Womb of our 
4 Exiſtence, never to be produced 
203 yes 931 ee I! * cnt en 
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into a more perfect Life, nor to mrs 
in the ple Career of Immortality? 

Let it be conſidered, at 
Pe, the ſame time, that no Polk. 
Exiftence ſion, no Enjoyment within = | 
and Happi> Round of Mortal Things is 
veſs, Ge. 
commenſurate to the Deſires, 

or. adequate to the Capacities of the 
Mind. The moſt envied Condition has 
its Abatements, the happieſt Conjuncture 
of Fortune leaves many Wiſhes: behind, 
and after the higheſt Gratifications, the 
Mind is carried forward in Purſuit of new 
ones without End. Add to all, the fond 

Delre of Tumortality, the ſecret Dread of 
Non: exiſtence, and the high unremitting 
Puiſe of the Soul beating for Perſectiun, 
joined to the Improbability; or the lmpoſ- | 
ſibility of attaining it here; and then judge 
whether this elaborate Structure, this mag- 
nificent Apparatus of inward Powers and 
Organs, does not plainly, point out an 
Here. after, and intimate Eternity to Man # 
Does Nature give the finiſhing Touches 
to the leſſer and ignobler Inſtances of her 

Skill, and raiſe every other Creature to 
the Maturity and Perfection of; his Being, 
and ſhall ihe leave her principal Work- 


manſhip unän=I ? Does ſhe carry the 
Vege- 
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Vegetative and Animal Life in Man to their 
full Vigour, and higheſt Deſtination, and 
ſhall ſhe ſuffer his Intellectual, his Moral, 
his Divine Life to fade away, and be for 
ever extinguiſhed ? Would ſuch Abor- 
tions in the Moral World be congruous 
to that Perfection of Wiſdom and 515 5 
which upholds and adorns the Natural? 
We muſt therefore conclude, ere 
from this Detail, that the Pre- Man immar- 
ſent State, even at its beſt, is . 
only the Woms of Man's Being, in which 
the nobleſt Principles of his Nature are in a 
manner fettered, or ſecluded from a cor- 
_ reſpondent Sphere of Action, and there- 
fore deſtined for a future and unbounded 


| State, where they ſhall emancipate them- 


ſelves, .. and exert. the Fulneſs of their 
Strength. The moſt accompliſhed Mor- 
tal, in this low and dark 2 of 
Nature, is only the Rudiments of what he 
ſhall be, when he takes his Etherial 
Flight, and puts on Immortality. With- 
out a Reference to that State, Man were 
a mere Abortion, a rude unfiniſhed Em- 
bryo, a Monſter in Nature. But this 
being once ſuppoſed, he till maintains 
his Rank, of the Maſter-piece 'of the 
Creation; his latent Powers are all ſuit- 
N 5 able 


on! 
able to the Harmony and Progreſſion of 


Nature, his noble eee and the 
Pains of his Diſſolution, are his Efforts 
toward a ſecond Birth, the Pangs of his De- 
livery into Light, Liberty, and Perfection; 
and Death, his Diſcharge from Goal, his 
Separation from his Fellow-Priſoners, and 

Introduction into the Aſſembly of thoſe 
heroic Spirits who are gone before him, and 
of their great eternal Parent. The Fetters 


- of his Mortal Coil being looſened, and his 


Priſon-Walls broke down, he will be bare 
and open on every Side to the Admiſſion 
of Truth and Virtue, and their fair Atten-- 
dant, Happineſs, every Vital and Intellefiual 
Spring will evolve itſelf, with a divine E- 
laſticity, in the free Air of Heaven. He 
will not then peep at the Univerſe and its 
glorious Author through a dark Grate, or 

2 groſs Medium, nor receive the Reflecti- 
ens of his Glory through the ſtrait Open- 
ings of ſenſible Organs but will be all Eye, 

7 al Air all Etherial and Divine Feeling. Let 

one past however of the Analogy be atten- 
eed to, that, as in the Womb we receive 
our Original Cenſtitution, Form, and the 
_ effential Stamina of our Being, which we 
my ont wirh s into Light, and which: 


"wen 
i. Rely. of Hat 5. 9». *. 
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greatly affect the ſucceeding Periods of 
our Life; fo our Temper and Condition 
in the future Life will depend on the Con- 
duct we have obſerved, and the Cha- 
_ rafter we have formed in the preſent Life. 
We are bere in Miniature what we ſhall be 
at full Length here- after. The firſt rude 
Sketch; or Outlines of Reaſon and Virtue, 
muſt be drawn at preſent, to be afterwards 
enlarged to the Kalure and Beauty of 

7 1 

is, if duly attended to, Immortality 
tt prove not only a Guard, TJumive 10 
but an admirable Incentive to Virtuc. 
Virtue. For he who faithfully and ar- 
dently follows the Lights of Knowledge, 
and pants after higher Improvements in: 
Virtue, will be wonderfully: animated and 
inflamed in that Purſuit, by a full Con- 
viction that the Scene does not cloſe with 
Life—that his Struggles ariſing from the- 
Weakneſs of Nature, and the Strength of 
Habit, will be turned into Triumphs 
that his Career in the Tracks of Wiſdom. 
and Goodneſs will be both ſwifter and 
fmoother and thoſe. generous Ardors with 
which he glows towards Heaven, i. e. the 
Perfection and Immortality of Virtue, will 
find their adequate Object and Exerciſe in: 
* a. Sphere. 
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a. Sphere proportionably enlarged, . incor- 
ruptible, immortal. On the other hand, 
what an inexpreſſible Damp muſt. it be to 
the good Man to dread. the total Extin- 
ction "A that Ligbt and Yirtue, without 
which Life, nay Immortality itſelf, were 
not worth a ſingle With ? 

Ff from Many Writers draw cheir 
| „ Proofs of the Immortality of 
Difritu- the Soul, and of a future State 
tions- of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
from the unequal. Diſtribution of theſe 
here. It cannot be diſſembled that wicked 
| Men often eſcape the outward Puniſhment 
due to their Crimes, and do not feel the 
inward in that meaſure their Demerit 
ſeems to require, partly from the Callouſ- 
neſs induced upon their Nature by the 
Habits of Vice, and partly from the Diſ- 
ſipation of their Minds —— by Pleaſure 
or Buſineſs—and ſometimes good Men do 
not reap all the natural and genuine Fruits 
of their Virtue, through the many unfore: 
ſeen or unavoidable Calamities in which 
they are involved. This no doubt, upon 
the Suppoſition of an all. wiſe and good 
Providence, were an Argument, = a 
ſtrong one too, for a future State, in 
which thoſe 8 mall; de cee 


; 4 


- 
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But unleſs we {on a — | 
Order in the preſent Scene of Things, we = 
weaken the Proof of the. Divine Admini- 
ſtration, and the Preſumption of any better 
Order in any future Period > ER 

From Section the. ſecond of Belief of l- 
this Book it appears, that Virtue HP * 
has preſent Rewards, and Vice Support a | ; 
preſent Puniſhments annexed midſt Trial. 
to it, ſuch Rewards and Puniſhments,:as 
make Virtue, in moſt Caſes that happen, 
far. more eligible than Vice; but, in the 
infinite Variety of Human Contingencies, 
it may ſometimes fall out, that the in- 
flexible Practice of Virtue ſhall deprive 

a Man of conſiderable Advantages to him- 
ſelf, his Family or Friends, which he 
m might gain — a well- timed piece of 
Roguery, ſuppoſe by betraying his Truſt, 
voting againſt his Conſcience, ſelling his 
Country, or any other Crime, where the 
Security againſt Diſcovery ſhall heighten 
the Temptation. Or, it may bappen, 
that a ſtrict Adherence to his Honour, to 
his Religion, to the Cauſe of Liberty and 
jg ſhall expoſe him, or his Family, 
to the Loſs of every thing, nay to Po- 
verty, Slavery, Death itſelf, or to Tor- 


ments r more intolerable. Nom, l 
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Mall ſecure a Man's Virtue in Circym- 


fances of fuch Trial? What ſhall enforce 


the Obligations of Conſcience ainft the- 
x Ae ary of ſo many Bade che the 


Dtaread of ſo many and ſo br Evils, 


and the almoſt une Averſion 
of human Nature to exceſſive Pain? The 


Conflict is the greater when the Circum- 


ſtances of the Crime are ſuch as eaſily ad · 
mit a Variety of Alleviations from Newf- 


fity,.” Natural Affection, Love to one's Fa- 


mily,' or Friends, perhaps in Indigence ? 
Theſe will give it even * Air of Virtue, 

Add to all, that the Crime may be thought 
to have few bad Conſequences, — may be 
eaſily-concealed — or imagined poſſible to 
be retrieved in 4 ; meaſure, by future 
good Conduct. It is obvious to which 


Side moſt Men will lean in ſuch a Caſe, 
and how much need there is of a; Balance 


in the oppoſite Scale from the Conſide 
ration of a God, of a Providence, and of 
an immortal State of Retribution, to keep 
the Mind firm and uncorrupt in thoſe or 
like Inſtances of fi ngular Trial, or Diſtrefs, 
Is the gene: But without ſuppoling fuch. 
ral Courſe peculiar Inſtances, a) Senſe of 
of Gib. a Governing Mind, and a Per- 
fuaſion chat Virtue is not only befriended- 
"OY: 


. 
by him here, but will be crowned by him 
hereafter with Rewards ſuitable to its Na- 
ture, vaſt in themſelves, and immortal in 
their Duration, muſt be not only a mighty 


3 Support and Incentive to the Practice of 


Virtue, but a ſtrong Barrier againſt Vice. 
The 3 an alm 


ty Judge and 
of an impartial future hy Judge ©: are- 


often alarming, inexpreſſibly fo, — — 
the ſtouteſt Offenders. On the other hand, 
how ſupporting muſt it be to the good 
Man, to think that he acts under the Eye 
of his Friend, as well as Judge! Ho- 
improving, to conſider the — State: 
as connected with a future one, and ev 
Relation in which he ſtands as a School 2 
Diſciplne for his Affections, every Trial as 


the Exerciſe of. ſome Virtue, and the vir-- 


tuous Deeds which reſult from both, as 
introductory to other. Scenes of. Alion 
and Enjoyment ! Finally, how tranſporting, 
is it to view Death as his Di/charge” from 
the Warfare of Mortality, and a triom— 
phant Entry into a State of Freedom, Se- 
curity nb Perfection, in which Know-- 
ledge and Wiſdom ſhall break upon him: 
from every Quarter; where each Faculty 
ſhall have its proper Object, and his Vir- 
- _ Which was nnn 
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here, ſhall be enthroned in undiſt urbed 
and eternal Empire! 
On reviewing this ſhort H⸗ 
e tem of Morals, * the Motives 
ſlian Scheme, which ſupport and enforce it, 
Ji <5; and comparing both wih the 
Natural Re- CHRISTIAN Scheme, what Light 
Mora 2 and Vigour do they | borrow 
from thence! How clearly 
and fully does CRRISTIANIT V lay open the 
Connections of our Nature, both material and 
immaterial, and future as well as preſent ! 
War an ample and beautiful Detail does 
it preſent of the Duties we owe to God, 
to Society, and Ourſelves, promulgated in 
the moſt ſimple, intelligible, and popular 
manner; diveſted of every Partiality of 
Sect or Nation; and adapted to the ge- 
neral State of Mankind! With what 
bright and alluring. Examples does it illu- 
ſtrate and recommend the Practice of thoſe 
Duties; and with what mighty Sanions 
does it enforce that Practice! How 
ſtrongly does it deſcribe the Corruptions of 
our Nature; the Deviations of our Life 
from the Rule of Duty; and the Cauſes of 
both! How marvellous and benevolent 
2 Plan of Redemption does it unfold, by 
2 neh thoſe Corruptions may be temedied, 
my 


and our Nature reſt red from its Devia- 
tions, to tranſcendent; Heights of Virtus 
and Piety] Finally, what a fair and com- 
prehienfave Proſpect does it give us of the 
Adminiſtration of Cod, of which it repre- 
ſents the pre/ent State only as a ſinall Period; 
and a Period of Warfare and Trial! How 
ſolemn and unbounded. are the Scenes 
which it opens beyond it; the Reſurre#iou 
of the Dead; the General Judgment; the 
Equal Diſtribution of Rewaids:and Punifb» 
ments to the Good and the Bad; and the 
full Completion of Divine Wiſdom and Good 
neſs in the final Eſtabliſpment of Order, Per- 
feftion and Happineſs ! —— How glorious 
then is that SchEME of REL1G10Nn, and 
how worthy of Affection as well as of Ad- 
miration, which, by making ſuch Diſca- 
veries, and affording ſuch AHfſtances, has 
diſcloſed the unfading Fruits and Tri- 
umphs of Via ru, and ſecured its In- 
tereſts wn; gk the e ok Tongs and 
ne ust“ 
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Fee of Man, and 
deduced the ſeveral Dy is reſulting from 
Soth., We have inveſtigated ſome of the 
METHoDsS by which his Conftiturion may 
be preſerved in a ſaund and healthful State, 
or reſtored to it. We have enquired into 
the Fin Al CAusEs of his Conſtitution, and 
found its admirable Harmony with his & 
tuation. And, laftly, we have enumerated 
the principal Morivs which inforce the 
Prattice' of i the Duties, incumbent on a 
erer jo / conſtituted, and ſo: fituated. 
R 2 . From this Deduction id ap- 
Pears, that < Man i a Creature 
©. endued with a Variety of Senſet, Powers. 
and Paſſions, fubjett to « Variety''of 
un, and Dangers, eavironed with 
. many NaAruR Al, and capable of form- 
ing many Civil. Connections; bound to 
« many Duties in conſequence of ſuch a 
« Nature, ſuch a Situation, and ſuch Con- 
& nefions, and ſuſceptible of many Enjoy- 
< ments in the Diſcharge of them.“ 
1. farther appears, that the Sum of 
3 . 
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* thoſe Dutirs may be reduced to ſuch 
*« Conduct of his Senſes, Powers and 
«: Paſſions, as is duly | proportioned to bis 
„Wants, to his Dangers, and to his Can 
© nedlions; that this Conduct is moſt ap- 
4 proved in the mean time, and yields 


* the moſt refined and laſting 2 
* afterwards ; that particularly, the Ex- 
« erciſe of the public AﬀeBions is attended 
<< with Enjoyments, the greateſt in Dio- 
« nity and Duration; —and in the large 
« Sum of ſuch Pleaſures and Exjoywents his 
„ higheſt Hayyinzss conſiſts. THERE. 
„ Fore, to keep thoſe refined Sources 
of Enjoyment always open, and in 
<< Caſes of Competition, to ſacrifice the 
„ Lower kinds, i. e. thoſe of Senſe and 
% Appetite, to the Higher, i. r. to thoſe 
« Reaſon, of Virtue and Piety, is not real 
* Self-Denial, but the trueſt Viſdom and. 
the juſteſt Zfimate of Happineſs nd 
to ſhut up the nobler Springs, or t 
« ſacrifice the higber to the louer kinds, 
* is not Self. Indulgence, but the Height of 
* Folh, e re mos wy 
Ans. ws 
Therefore Hz who in 
Torn, improves his Þxelle- bee 
rn Powers in the Search of 220 
Truth 


„ by 

Truth and uſeful Knowledge; and refines 
and ſtrengthens his Moral and Activt 
Powers, by the Love of Virtue, for the 
Service of his Friends, his Country and 
Mankind; who is animated by true Glo- 
ry, exalted by ſacred Friendſhip for Social, 
and ſoftened by virtuous Love for Dome- 
Fic Life; who lays his Heart open to every 
other mild and generous Affection, and 
Who, to all theſe adds a ſober maſculine 
'Piety, equally remote from Superſtition and 
Enthuſiaſm; That Man enjoys the moft 
agrecable Youth, and lays in the richeft 
Fund jor the honourable Action, and hap- 
Py "TIER of the aun Periods of 


ate. 


ks ok; 155 0 in en, keeps 
Hen 12270 1. the Defen/ive and Private Paſ- 
. ions under the wiſeſt Reſtraint; 
N {who forms che moſt ſelect and virtuous 
Friendſhips; who ſeeks after Fame, Wealth 
and Power in the Road of Truth and / ir- 
ue, and, if he cannot find them in that 
Road, generouſly, deſpiſes them ; who, in 
- his private Character and Connedtions gives 
fulleſt Scope to the tender and manly 
_ Paſſions, and in his public Character and 
Connections ſerves his Country and Man- 
— Kind, in the moſt upright and diſintereſted 


manner z 
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manner; who, in fine, enjoys the Goods 
of Life with the greateſt Moderation, bears 
its Ius with the greateſt Fortitude ; and in 
thoſe various Circumſtances of Duty and 
Trial maintains and expreſſes an habitual 

and fupreme Reverence and Lobe of God; 
TaaT Max is the æorthieſt Character in 
this Stage of Life; paſſes through it with 
the higheſt Satisfaction and Dignity; and 
paves the Way to che moſt cafy. and ho- 
nourable Old- age. W 
Finally, He who, in ntheDz: FD 
CLINE or Lips preſer ves him- Old-age. 
ſelf moſt exempt from the Cha. 
grins incident to that Period; cheriſhes the 
moſt equal and kind Aﬀefions ; uſes his 
Experience," Wiſdom and Authority: in the 
molt at beriy andi:venereble manner; acts 
under a Senſe of the Hiſpection, and with 
a View to the Approbation of his Maker 
is daily aſpiring after Immortality, and 
ripening apace for it; and having ſuſtain- 
ed his Part with Integrity and Conſiſteney 
to the laſt, ues the Stage with a modeſt 
and graceful Triumph; Tas is the bet, 
this! is the Inppieſt ac e Ke 
Therefore that whole Life Gs” 
7 outh, 3 and Olde age . 
which is ſpent after this man- 
7 ner, 
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ner, is. a 2187 and the HAPPIEST 


3 « He, who * eng eſt 
\ 085 Original Propenfion to lch 
“ CSentiments and Diſpoſitions, 
t has the beſt Narux al Temper.” He, 
”* who ye them with the greateſt 
Care, is the moſt VI x vous 


A The mes mne, < Character.” . Hz, who 


465 kanu to-indalge dem in the moſt di 
The Miß te ©* creet and confifient manner 
2 « che WIs gs. * And He, 
who, with the large Capa- 
cc citits, has the beſt. e of in- 
„ dulging Nr is ür ee 
S WATER. 2 1 
41 x 41.4 To: 8 fe upon 
go * this Plan is to FotLow 
Me. «© Narure,” that is to ſay, to 


act in a Conformity to our Original Con- 
© Ritutiau, and in 2 Subordination to the 


Eternal Order of Things. And, by act- 
* ing in this manner (40 benevolently are 
* we formed by our common Parent !) 
ve a romote and ſecure our 

hi Intereſt.” Thus, 
444 at laſt it appears, (and who 
Happineſs would not rejoice in ſo Divine 


recom 2 Conflitation?) that Dury, 


4 | % Wisbom 
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6 enen Haurixzis riert "and 
"TY ar on 8395 Hos AT OI 11% He Ar Is 
To e ARE 2 Vigror is a 
the higheſt Zarrriſ and In. Paxfufion'of 
„ ονοιJ/&L of Re AS, H;; ͤ thei 19+. * 
Aaterit, the Harmdm, and-juft Baluntr 
« of ArrecTion; che Health, Sirength 
_ +. and\Beauty of the MIND.“ The PER. 
«© FECTION of Virtue is to give Reason 
frre Scope; to obey the Authority of 
% Cansetancs with Alacrity; wo exerciſe 
the Defenſive Paſhons with Fon rrrupEB; 
the Private with TEMPERANCE ; the 
« Public with Jus rio; and all of them 
« with PRUpEkN (E; that is, in a due 
& Proportion to each other, and an entire 
„ Subſerviengy ta a alm diffuffve BENE vo- 
« LENCE ;— to adore and love Gop with _ 
a difanterefted and unrivalled AFFECTION; 
and to acquieſce in his Providence with a 
« joyful Reſignation. Every Approach 
to this Standard is an Approach to Per- 
«« feftion and HAP Ix Ess. And every 
Deviation from it, a Deviation to Viex : 
« and MisERY. 
From this 'whole Review 1 
of HuuMAx NATURE, the moſt joyful Cord- + 
divine and joyful of all Truths 
vera upon us with full Evidence and 
F 
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Luſtre; <* That Man is liberally pro- 
« vided with Senſes and Capacities for en- 
„ching Happineſs; furniſhed with Means 
for attaining it; taught by his Na ruxxE 
< where it lies; prompted by his Pass1- 
& ON Within, and his ConDITION wWitb- 
<* out, powerfully to ſeek it; and, by the 
c 2vi/e and benevolent Ox DER of Heaven, 
e often conducted to the WELFARE of the 
e PARTICULAR, and always made ſulſer- 
vient to the Goop et the men 
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